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I love a sunburnt country, 

A land of sweeping plains, 

Of ragged mountain ranges. 

Of droughts and flooding rains. 
I love her far horizons, 

I love her jewel-sea. 

Her beauty and her terror — 
The wide brown land for me! 


from My Couiraiy 
by Dorothea Mackellar 
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INTRODUCTION 


BY PE.OEBSSOK. GILBBR.T MURJUiy, OJlJ, 

President of The Society of Australian Writers 

T he AUSTRALIAN WEiTERS in Britain feci a great pang of disappoint¬ 
ment and almost of shame to tliink that, just when the two people 
in tlic world whom they would most wish to welcome are visiting 
Australia, they are away from home and can take no part in the reception. 
A royal welcome it will he, and they would dearly like to make some 
little contribution to it. They cannot be present; they have nothing to 
give except their writings; so they venture to present to die Queen for 
Her Majesty’s gracious acceptance the homage of this volume. 

Australia is much nearer to Britain now than it was when I first 
made die voyage. In a fast P. & O. steamer at diat time it took eight 
weeks. But it had taken my father three months; and a litde after his 
time a mail ship in the Pacific had been attacked by pirates, an interruption 
which we do not now have to guard against. Steam and oil and the 
internal combustion engine have altered all that. But- a far greater 
influence in bringing Australia nearer to her mother country has been 
the wireless telephone and its magical transmission of the human voice. 

Certain messages firom London to Australia stand out in my memory, 
pardy because of their effect on my own feelings, pardy because of the 
emotion they stirred in friends and relations of mine on the other side. 

First, I remember a spoken greeting firom H.M. King George V to 
the children of his Empire. It seemed like a fairy story. I was told after¬ 
wards how some children in Sydney had listened with tears in tiieir eyes, 
as I confess there had been in mine. Another great moment was when 
a bomb had rccendy struck Buckingham Palace; we were all anxious 
for the King’s safety and took for granted that the royal family had 
moved to some safer place. Her Majesty’s father, George VI, sent out a 
reassuring message. It came in his slow, calm, considerate tones; “lam 
speaking from Buckingham Palace . . and a thrill went through all 
the Free World. 

The third occasion was quite recent, when after an hour or more of 
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voices from all quarters of the earth, all expressing loyalty and trust, 
some speaking of the fearful disasters that had fallen upon the world 
and some of the help which our great Commonwealth had tried to bring 
to die sufferers, at last diere came tliat young, courageous voice, un¬ 
forgettable, responsive to die world-wide call, conscious of the vast 
burden of responsibility and asking for our prayers to help our Queen. 
What multitudes, hearing it, in the Commonwealth and beyond it, 
even of those who seldom pray, must have resolved that in tliat prayer 
at least they must join. 

Yes, Australia and New Zealand arc now in real unity with the 
modier country. It is a relation wliich other nations sometimes find 
it hard to un^rstand. In the first world war a friendly Swede in 
Stockholm once asked me how England made die Anzac regiments play 
their part in the war. He understood that the British C-in-C could send 
the order, but how could he “ make them really come? I remember 
about the same time, an American put it to me that surely after die 
splendid way in which the Anzacs had behaved, England might now 
“ set Australia free.” People do find our Empire—or Commonwealth, 
or whatever it is—difficult to understand. 

It was not always like this. In the sixties and seventies of last century 
it was generally assumed that the obvious future for all free colonies was 
sooner or later to separate from die motlier country, and go each his 
own way. The regular plarasc, when I was a small boy in Sydney, was 
to talk of ” cutting the painter.” In my family such talk was liighly 
disapproved of; it was disloyal; hut now it would be mere folly. 

By now people have learnt to dread the thought of isolation. Nations 
which had no previous connection are eagerly seeking to unite, to 
confederate, to agree on common policies and mutual defence. But, 
apart from all such considerations of mere self-interest, the common 
loyalty and unity of the Commonwealth is now a thing of the heart, 
growing naturafly by our many bonds of doseness and friendship, 
and made almost imperative by our common ideals and our common 
danger. 

Yet, unless my memory deceives me, though there was at that time 
not much talk about die Empire or about “ common policies with the 
English-speaking world,” there was a widespread personal attachment 
to Queen Victoria; a great feeling that she was not only a great Queen, 
she was a kind and good one; a conviction, when things were wrong or 
unjust, that they would soon be put right if the Queen knew. 

Sir Arthur Grimble has told how in one of his Polynesian islands 
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two hostile tribes were practically exterminating one another when the 
captain of a British gunboat decided that the massacres must be stopped, 
and took possession of the island in the name of Queen Victoria. The 
fighting ceased. Bodi parties were greatly relieved; though of course 
the stronger side continued to say that if the war had gone on it knew 
who would have won. But there was a general conclusion that the 
secret of the matter simply was that Queen Victoria was a kind woman ” 
and did not allow her people to suJSer. And, after all, if a little simplified, 
is not that the truth of the matter? 

The simple people of the Pacific did not think of parliaments or 
constitutions, or even very much of laws; they thought of Queen 
Victoria. When a band of Maoris, defeated with difficulty in New 
Zealand, went off to Chatham Island and threatened to “ eat ’’ the large 
unwarlike inhabitants, they were warned that Queen Victoria would not 
allow it. 

I can just remember seeing Thakumbau, the last King of Fiji, a 
man with a rather epic or heroic history. When a boy, he had seen 
his tribe conquered by a rival tribe and his native town, Mbau, made 
into liis enemies’ capital. He took a vow that he would bear no name 
till he was avenged; he continued a homeless and nameless man. But 
meantime he was gadiering his forces, and on one great night he launched 
an attack with the war-cry “ Thaku-Mbau,’* meaning “ Mbau is bad ” 
or “ destroyed/’ The attack was successful, and he adopted that war-cry 
as his name. 

He was, I believe, according to his lights a very good king, but 
towards the end of his life he was anxious about the future. He could not 
see any competent ruler to follow him: so, on diinking things over, he 
made his kmgdom a personal present to Queen Victoria. I was a child 
at the time, and it seemed to me, as it did to Thakumbau, quite the 
natural and obvious way of describing his action, though of course the 
grown-up white people preferred putting it in complicated and 
unintelligible language. 

Thakumbau was not the only aboriginal of the Pacific world of 
whom I have memories. The Australian blacks had a great protector 
in my fiitlicr, as afterwards in my brother, for so many years governor 
of Papua. They needed protection for many reasons, but chiefly because 
they found it so hard to understand that sheep might be private property 
and were not to be speared as freely as kangaroos. My father used to say 
lie would, in general, sooner trust the promise of a black than of a white 
man, and believed that the blacks had more latent talent than was 
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recognised. For instance, the acute sense of perception which enabled 
them to see traces of animals and other marks to us invisible, and to judge 
distances and changes of weather, partly explains tlic very remarkable 
landscape drawings done recendy by black boys in their early teens; 
then, the fact diat most tribes have to know the languages of two or 
three of the neighbouring tribes is significant. A black whom my fatlier 
took witii him to the Paris Exhibition of 1855 confounded liis white 
companions by the rapidity with which he understood French. Of late 
years dierc has been more appreciation of die possibilities in these stone- 
age people. The past history of our treatment of them is a dung which 
most Australians do not like to think about, and are only at the eleventh 
hour beginning effectively to correct. 

However diese memories of mine come from seventy years back, and 
all that was about eighty years ago; and eighty years in Australia bring 
more change and growth than a hundred and sixty years in England or 
Europe. Even in physical tilings the change is immense. I tliink of the 
lovely harbour of Sydney, the delight of badiing in the Pacific rollers 
on the farther beach at Manly or Bondi, or even inside die harbour when 
you have looked to see there are no sharks about; I think of the trees 
of untouched forest growing down to die water's edge in Middle Harbour; 
and then people tell me about the magnificent Harbour Bridge, of the 
streets and houses that now reach down to the sea and supplant die 
forest, and I begin to wonder if I should know the old places again. 

Greater stiU, perhaps, are the social and political changes; the remark¬ 
able growth of art and literature and, of course science; die high standard 
in the universities; the new Federal Capital, Canberra, standing on what 
was once wild bush on my father’s station, Yarralumla. 

Another great change, as I said before, will be the nearness of 
Australia to Great Britain both in time and in feeling, and the conscious 
and deeply felt unity of, die Commonwealdi. And one thing quite 
unchanged will, I am sure, be the warm personal devotion and trust 
to the young Queen who now sits on Victoria’s dironc and inherits her 
greatness, but has come nearer to Australia than Queen Victoria could 
ever come. The Society of Australian Writers in this country beg to 
send their most loyal and loving greetings to our gracious Queen and 
her gallant and gifted husband. 
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A NEW NATION I 


Australia is a large country with a small population, far fiom the rest of 
the world. No one goes there by chance, for it is not on the way to anywhere 
else. Transient millions have seen the scruffy streets of Port Said and 
shopped at Simon Artz*s, but few except Australians have seen the great 
city of Melbourne and shopped at Myers, 

This land has no mystery to lure tourists; no distinctive native dress 
except the wide-brimmed felt hat; no quaint customs except those resulting 
from the licensing laws. It cannot compare with Canada or Capri as a 
setting for musical comedy or a source of picture postcards. History 
books give it scant attention for it has very little recorded past, but we who 
love our own country believe it has a tretnendous future. 

We think of it as a wide-open land; wide open for adventure, con¬ 
struction, development; wide open for living. We think of it as a 
wonderful place—not perfect, but wonderful; and this is an attempt to 
portray the imperfections and the wonder in a way which will inform 
those who have never thought about Australia at alt, and perhaps challenge 
those who think about it to the exclusion of all else. 

We have called our book a profile, intending this as a warning not 
to look for a definitive portrait but an outline sketch, something which 
we hope will enable a stranger to recognise the subject without further 
introduction if they ever meet in person, and something which may show 
the friend or relative a new aspect of a familiar face.' As in all sketches, 
a lot of details have been blithely left out and others, in which the artist 
happens to be particularly interested, put in with almost superfluous care. 

First of all there is the background against which the profile must be 
viewed. The author of The Struggle for Europe considers the place 
that Australia occupies in the world to-day—the place given it by 
geography as a Pacific power, and by history as a member of the British 
Commonwealth. 
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Australians Expanding 
Horizon 

CHESTER WILMOT 

I N TERMS of historical geography Australia is an island off the 
coast of Asia, a western outpost in an eastern sea. The nearest 
stronghold of western power, the United States, lies six thousand 
miles away across the Pacific Ocean, but between Australia and Asia 
there is no stretch of xmbroken water wider than a hundred miles. In 
an age of air power the two diousand miles of island-studded sea that 
separates the Australian continent from the Asian mainland is narrower 
militarily than was the English Channel fifty years ago. This physical 
relationship to Asia is the dominant geographical factor in die Australian 
approach to world events, and it leads to a significant difference in 
perspective. From the standpoint of Europe, Soudi-East Asia lies in the 
“ Fax East to the Australian it is in the ‘‘ Near North.” And recent 
history has made him aware how near it is. 

The annihilation of distance in the last half century and the expansion 
of local conflicts between nations into a global struggle between world 
powers has destroyed die comfortable isolation in which Australia 
grew up. In the last seven years this struggle has become more clearly 
defined, broader and deeper in its impact. Moreover, it has taken on an 
ideological character so marked diat, although temporary accoin« 
modations may be made between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A, from time 
to time, neither seems to see any hope of ultimate security except in the 
universal triumph of its own doctrines. 

This development is of direct significance to Australia, since the 
centre of gravity of the world conflict has shifted from Europe to Asia. 
Thwarted for the moment in Western Europe by the creation of the 
North Atlantic Alliance and encouraged by the triumph of Communism 
in China, the Soviet Union has naturally tamed to South-East Asia, 
seeing there the opportunity both to gain new adherents to the Communist 
cause and to deny great natural riches to the Western Allies. 
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Australians Expanding Horizon 

Once already Asian nationalism, as represented by Japan, has gravely 
threatened Australian security, but Asian nationalism, reinforced by the 
moral and material resources of Communist Russia and Communist 
China, presents an infinitely greater threat. It may be argued that this 
threat is remote, in point of time if not of space, but it took Japan only 
one generation to advance from feudalism and isolation to industrialism 
and aggression, and barely two generations to amass the means of 
challenging, and inflicting severe defeats upon, American and British 
power in the Pacific. 

Australians participation in the First and Second World Wars was 
an act of choice—^and one that was by no means unanimous—^but her 
concern in the present conflict is a matter of necessity. The security once 
afforded by geographical isolation and the protection of the British 
fleet is gone. At the same time the turn of events in Asia has created on 
Australia’s northern doorstep one of the main batdezones of the Cold 
War. Since 1945, therefore, Australia has been obliged to reconsider 
and revise certain of the pohdes which she has cherished and maintained 
since the foundation of die Commonwealth in 1901. 

On die first day of the twentieth century, when the Commonwealth 
of Australia came into being, the first Prime Minister, Edmund Barton, 
expressed the aspirations of his fidlow-countrymen by claiming “ A 
Continent for a Nation and a Nation for a Continent.” To Barton and 
his contemporaries that phrase conveyed their determination to maintain 
as the foundations of Australian security the territorial integrity of die 
continent and the racial homogeneity of die nation, then 95 per cent 
British and 99 per cent white. These twin objectives reflected both the 
hopes and fears of a community of fewer than four millions inhabiting 
three million square miles in dose proximity to the over-crowded 
lands of an awakening Asia. When these principles were expressed in 
practical policies, they took the form of a demand that not only the con¬ 
tinent but also the island barrier to the north-east should be under 
Australian or British control, and that the mainland should be 
exclusively reserved for white setdement. 

These policies were neither new nor surprising. In a country where 
men may ride a thousand miles to take catde to market, litde reliance 
is placed on distance as a guarantor of security, and Australia’s very 
isolation made her people doubly sensitive to the presence anywhere in 
the South Pacific of any power not entirely friendly. In the closing 
decades of the nineteenth century the Australian colonies had repeatedly 
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urged the British Government to annex New Guinea and the nearby 
islands in order to safeguard them against bad neighbours ; and in 
i88j, when Germany established settlements on the nordiern coasts of 
New Guinea, the Queensland Government on its own initiative planted 
the British flag on the southern shore, thereby claiming Papua for 
die Crown and giving Australia for the first time an international 
frontier other than the sea. 

Similarly, as early as the 1850’s the individual colonies had taken 
action to exclude Chinese and odier non-Europeans in die interests of 
“ radal purity” and in defence of ” the white man’s standard of living/' 
By the end of die century there was an almost universal demand for 
the imposition and enforcement of a strict ” Wliite Australia” policy 
as the first step towards the establishment of the new nation, ” The unity 
of Australia is nothing,” said Alfred Dcakin, the second Prime Minister, 
if it does not imply a united race,” and that, he explained, “ means not 
only that its members can intermarry and associate without degradation 
on either side, but implies . . , a people possessing the same general 
cast of character, tone of thought, the same constitutional training and 
traditions.” 

Although resented by certain of Australia’s neighbours, diis exclusive 
policy was never direedy challenged until the Versailles Peace Conference 
in I9i9» when Japan tried to persuade the Allied Governments to endorse 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations the principle of racial 
equality,” By refusing to do the Allies in effect upheld die ” White 
Australia ” policy, but it remained a source of friction with Japan. 

This conference also determined the immediate future of the former 
German colonies in the Pacific which had been causing Australians such 
anxiety for a generation. At Versailles, the Australian Prime Minister, 
W. M. Hughes, claimed that, since Australia had fought for die safety 
of the world,” at the cost of 60,000 Australian Hves, ” die world should 
at least see to it that those islands wliich lay like a rampart along our 
coast should not be in the hands of an actual or potential enemy." Plughcs 
wanted to annex the former German colonies, but he had to be content 
with securing jurisdiction—^by mandate from the League—over German 
New Guinea and the neighbouring islands of the Bismarck Archipelago. 
The mandate over Germany’s Padfre colonies north of the equator was 
entrusted to Japan—a dedsion which, so Australians feared, brought die 
'dirusting Japanese too near. On his return home, therefore, Hughes 
proclaimed what was in effect an Australian Monroe Doctrine for die 
South Pacific. 
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Having played their part in winning “the war to end war” and in 
establishing the League of Nations to preserve the peace, and having also 
gained international acceptance of die two policies most relevant to their 
external security, the Australian people were inclined to retreat from the 
sphere of world poUrics, to relapse into isolation and to concentrate 
on their own social and economic development. Before 1914 Australian 
nationalism had been more concerned with unity than with independence, 
but in the post-war years there were many—especially in the Labour 
Party—^who were impatient to acquire full sovereignty, though not to 
die extent of severing the constitutional tics with Britain. 

This movement might have made considerable progress if Britain 
had not been sensitive to the aspirations of the Dominions. At Versailles, 
as Hughes had reported, “ the right of the self-governing parts of the 
Empire to an effective voice in foreign affairs, recognised by Britain 
during the war, was fully exercised "; and, when die League of Nations 
was created, Australia became a member in her own right. Moreover, 
die Balfour Declaration of 1926 established the principle—subsequendy 
embodied in die Statute of Westminster—that Great Britain and the 
Dominions were “ autonomous communities, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate to one anotiier in any aspect of dieir domestic or external 
affairs, though united by common allegiance to the Crown and freely 
associated as members of the British Commonwealdi of Nations.” Since 
this was die end of any constitutional subordination, even the Irish, 
Catholics—the most powerful element in the Australian Labour Party 
and traditionally anti-British—were now less eager to assert Australia’s 
independence. 

Economic nationalism, on the other hand, continued to exert a strong 
influence on Australia’s policy in ways which direedy affected her oudook 
in the world. The two main parties—^Labour and Nationalist—^both 
advocated the rapid development of secondary industries behind a high 
tariff wall in order to create a more balanced economy in the interests 
of defence and of the Australian standard of hving. From Britain’s 
point of view there were obvious advantages in having the Australian 
economy based almost entirely on die export of primary products and 
the import of manu&ctured goods, since that meant c^eap food and 
sure markets. For Australia, however, it meant that her prosperity would 
be governed not only by the fluctuations of die world market, as in the 
sltwnp of 1893, but also by the considerable seasonal variations of her 
own climate, as in the drought of 1901-2. Within her Protectionist 
policy Australia found room for die doctine of Imperial Preference, 
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but this merely gave the British or Canadian manufacturer preference 
over his foreign rival; die Australian manufacturer was still protected 
against both. As a further safeguard the Labour Party also advocated the 
restriction of immigration, lest the influx of new workers—and 
especially Southern Europeans content with a lower standard of living 
than was the average Australian—should undermine the security of dxose 
already employed. 

The development of secondary industries, which went ahead apace 
between the wars, was a reflection of die Australian desire for greater 
economic independence. This desire was strengthened in 1930—at the 
start of the great depression—when the Bank of England sent one of its 
governors, Sir Otto Niemeycr, to “ consult ” the Commonwealth 
Government about the financial crisis then developing as a result of die 
sharp fall in world prices for wool and wheat and die reluctance of the 
London money market to finance further Australian loans. The Niemcyer 
Mission caused resentment far beyond the Labour Party, for national 
pride was wounded by the inference, which Australians were quick to 
draw, that the Bank of England was * putting in a receiver.* Sir Otto's 
conclusion—that Australia had been living beyond her means and must 
adopt a policy of deflation and wage reducrions-^was unpalatable, 
though in fact it was imposed by resolute governmental action, even 
on the part of Labour administrations. Among die rank and file of the 
Labour Party, however, the impression remained that Australia had been 
compelled to bow to economic dictation from London, and this brought 
increasing support in Labour circles for the view diat Australia’s future 
lay in political isolation beliind the bulwark of Protection. 

Although the depression proved how wise successive governments 
had been to maintain Protection, it served as a sliarp reminder to die 
Australian people that, short of making diemsclves self-sufficient and 
accepting a reduced standard of living, diey could not insulate dicir 
economy firom the shock of world events, and that their best hope of 
recovery lay in developing yet closer economic ties with Britain and 
their fellow Dominions. That process, exemplified in die Ottawa 
Imperial Preference Agreements of 193a, continued throughout the 
thirties, to the particular annoyance of the Japanese and the Americans 
who suffered in consequence; and, as the world moved nearer to war, it 
became steadily more apparent that Australia could find security neither 
in isolation nor in international action through the League. The mass of 
Australians continued to presume, however, that their country would 
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be protected, as before, by the broad shield of Britain and when war came 
they volunteered in thousands for service overseas. 

In the First World War ihe essence of Australia’s defence policy had 
been that, since the Royal Navy—^reinforced in the Pacific by ships of the 
Royal Australian Navy—^would retain command of the seas and guarantee 
Australia’s local security, the Commonwealth could afford to send 
almost its entire army to fight in Europe and the Middle East, diereby 
repaying Britain for having home the main burden of Imperial defence 
throughout the years of peace. 

In that war the Pacific had presented no military problem, for Japan 
was Britain’s ally, but this relationship did not continue, and after 1931, 
when the Japanese initiated thdr aggressive policy against China, Australia 
became increasingly alarmed. The response from London, however, 
was an assurance that, in the event of any threat developing to die Pacific 
Dominions, a powerful batde fleet would be sent at once to the newly- 
built naval base at Singapore, whence it would safeguard the ocean 
approaches to Australia and New Zealand. At the Imperial Conference 
of 1937 this assurance was accepted with some misgivings, but the 
Australian Government nevertheless based its defence plans on the 
assumptions that the British fleet would maintain command of the 
South Pacific and that, provided Japan did not openly intervene in the 
event of a war between Germany and the Western AlHes, Australia could 
again safely send an expeditionary force to Europe. 

These assumptions were challenged by the leader of the Labour 
Opposition Qohn Curtin) who argued, with strong support from certain 
sections of Australian military opinion, that Japan woitid not attack until 
Britain was heavily engaged in Europe and that it might not then be 
possible for a British fleet to reach Singapore in time to prevent its capture. 
Curtin contended, therefore, that Australia should concentrate on building 
up her air force for defence against invasion, and should not undertake to 
raise a large army for service abroad. 

In the event Curtin’s appreciation proved to be correct In December 
1941, when Japan attacked, there were only two British,battleships at 
Singapore and these, lacking adequate air cover, were promptly sunk. 
This isaster coming hard upon the crippling of the U.S. Pacific Fleet at 
Pearl Harbour, opened the sea routes to Australia at a time when three 
of the four trained and equipped Australian divisions were in the Middle 
East and the other was trapped in Malaya. 

These developments bad a profound psychological impact upon 
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Australia, for the Japanese menace, which the British Government had 
accused Curtin of exaggerating, had proved greater than his most 
gloomy predictions. The consequent crisis revived and exacerbated the 
internal conflict between those who in two world wars had made 
Britaiif s cause their own and those who liad twice opposed Australia’s 
active participation in the European war. This conflict had its roots 
in the past and cast its sliadow into the future. The immediate question 
was Australia’s security, but tlic long-term issue at stake was her 
relationship with Britain and the Commonwealth, 

For generations those Australians whose nationalism had inclined 
them to act independently of Britain in foreign policy, had been answered 
by the argument that, quite apart from considerations of blood and 
heritage, Australia could not afford to do so, since diis would weaken 
her right to call upon die Royal Navy for protection. But now—^for 
whatever good reason—that protection had not been provided, diough 
Australia had played her part once more by sending her army abroad. 
Moreover, Australia had been placed in danger, so it seemed, not by the 
Labour Party, for all its traditional isolationism and incipient pacifism, 
but by the action—»iu part at least—of those Australians who were the 
most loyal supporters of the British Commonwealth and had encouraged 
the nation to identify its fortunes with Britain’s. How easy it was 
for the less responsible elements in the Labotjr Party to claim that the 
Menzies Government which had sent the A.LF, to Britain’s aid had 
played Australia false! 

This was the emotional atmosphere—highly charged widi recfimina-^ 
tion and reproach—when on December 27, 1941, Joliu Curtin, who had 
now become Prime Minister, published in a Melbourne newspaper a 
signed article in which he said: 

The Australian Government regards the Pacific struggle as 
primarily one in which the United States and Australia must have the 
fiiUest say in the direction of the democracies* fighting plan. 

Without any inhibitions of any kind, I make it quite clear diat 
Australia looks to America, free of any pangs as to our traditional 
links with the United Kingdom. 

We know the problems that the United Kingdom faces. We 
know the constant danger of invasion. . . . But we know too duat 
Australia can go and Britain still hold on. 

^ We arc therefore determined that Australia shall not go# and we 
shall exert ah our energies towards the shaping of a plan, with the 
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United States as its keystone, which will give our country some 
confidence of being able to hold out until the tide of battle swings 
against the enemy. 

Tills forthright declaration was seized upon by enemy propagandists 
as evidence that the Commonwealth was breaking up under the stress 
of war, and it caused considerable embarrassment to the British Prime 
Minister (Mr. Churchill) who was then in Washington for the very 
purpose of conferring with President Roosevelt about the crisis created 
by Japan’s aggression. What distressed Churchill most was the un¬ 
warranted imputation diat Britain had so little regard for Australia’s 
safety that it was necessary for Curtin to make a public and independent 
approach to America. 

Acting in her own interests as well as Australia’s, the United States 
responded generously to this appeal, and American naval victories 
soon removed the tihreat of Japanese invasion. But it was unfortunate 
that so many of the troops who came to Australia under General 
MacArthur’s command appeared to think that they were coming to the 
aid of a people needing not only protection from the Japanese but also 
liberation from the British yoke, Australians were surpris^ and annoyed 
by the unwitting impertinence of some of their allies who, ignorant 
of the development and character of the British Commonwealth, kept 
assuring them that when the war was over the United States would see 
that Australia gained her independence. 

By the war’s end, the United States had earned Australia’s sincere 
and lasting gratitude, but when the first Americans arrived they were 
inclined to be patronising until common experience in New Guinea 
made them appreciate the Australian soldier’s military prowess. Some 
friction was inevitable, since the Australians, by virtue of tiieir geographi¬ 
cal isolation, had bad little experience of other people’s ways, but the 
situation—^in government and military circles—was not made easier 
by the attitude of General Douglas MacArdiur. An imperious character, 
aggressively autocratic, MacArthur behaved as if he had been sent out as 
American Pro-consul, not as Allied Supreme Commander, 

The American “occupation” made Australians the more appreciative 
of their association with Britain and the Commonwealth, and this was 
soon reflected in official policy. In January, 1944, Australia and New 
Zealand concluded an Anzac Pact which provided for the regional 
defence of the South Pacific and contained a declaration that the wartime 
use by one power of the territory of another did not provide a basis for 
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post-war territorial claims. This was clearly intended to forestall any 
attempt by the Americans to retain inilitapr bases they had built in 
Pacific islands which were under the jurisdiction of Australia or New 
Zealand. Four months later, when tlie Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
met in London, John Curtin himself brought forward a plan for establish¬ 
ing a permanent Commonwealth Scactariat in order to ensure not only 
closer consultation between Britain and the Dominions but more direct 
participation by them in the fashioning of British foreign policy. The 
plan was dropped, for Canada and South Africa opposed it; but its 
implications were very diflFerent fi:om those of Curtin’s appeal to tlie 
United States in December 1941. 

The Second World War widened Australians horizon, and made her 
leaders aware of the need for a more positive approach to tlic problems 
of foreign policy. In die past Australia had been content to assert her 
objectives, such as the maintenance of White Australia, and to rely on 
others, in particular on Britain, to create the external conditions wliich 
would maJee these objectives attainable. After the war, however, it 
was evident that never again could Britain exercise in the Pacific sujfficient 
military power to act as Australia’s shield: and diat Australia would 
have to rely for her security cither on die establishment of a stable 
international order through the United Nations or, if dais were to fail, 
on die renewal in some form of her wartime association with the United 
States. In either case her poUdes would now have to command support 
on dieir merits. 

It became evident also that, although Japan had been overwhelmingly 
defeated, her initial victories and conquests had so humiliated the West 
in Asian eyes and had so encouraged the growtii of nationalism in 
South-East Asia that the old colonial powers could not re-assert tiidr 
pre-war influence in the Far East. This necessitated an adjustment in 
Australia’s rdations with her immediate neighbours, for she would now 
have to make her polides acceptable not to Europeans exerdsiug colonial 
authority but, as they gained doicir independence, to the Asian peoples 
themselves. 

Thus the war with Japan, despite its victorious outcome, has 
accentuated rather than allayed the traditional Australian anxiety about 
the Near North, for the problem remains that in South-East Asia die 
population is increasing more rapidly than the production of food, and 
with the awakening of Asian nationalism the pressure to find new oudets 
overseas is likely to grow. This pressure is already driving Asians south- 
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wards on either flank of the Australian continents In Fiji there are 250,000 
people, more than fifty per cent of them migrants from India. Mauritius 
has a population of half a million, the majority of whom are also Indian. 
Widiin one generation, two at the most, these islands will be entirely 
controlled by Indians. And at Australians very back door there is the 
newly established United States of Indonesia with a population of 
seventy-five millions expanding at the rate of nearly two millions a year. 

In these circumstances an under-populated and under-developed. 
Australia provides both an invitation because of its apparently **wide, 
open spaces^' and a provocation because of its exclusive migration policy. 
For Australians there can be no question of abandoning die Wliitc 
Australia policy—^in view of the tragic warning of the racial conflicts 
in. South Africa—^but it is recognised in Canberra that die Common¬ 
wealth will have neither the military strength nor the moral authority 
to stand against an aroused Asia, unless it builds up a very much larger 
population and makes better use of its great natural resources. 

Since 1947, in response to tins challenge, successive Australian govern¬ 
ments have pursued a most active immigration policy, the aim of which 
has been pungendy expressed in the slogan ‘ Double or Quit.* The out¬ 
come has been spectacularly successful, for in the five years 1948-1952 
the population of the Commonwealth rose by 563,000 from this source 
alone, and, since the rate of natural increase also rose, the total gain over 
this period was 1,115,000 bringing the population to 8,750,000 by the 
end of 1952. In these five years the number of migrants entering Australia 
was almost equal to the number she had received in the previous half 
century. 

The adoption of this dramatic programme at a time when Labour 
administrations were in power in Canberra and in four of the six states 
marked a significant change in the attitude of the Labour Party, which 
in the years between the wars had consistendy objected to the use of 
public funds to assist immigration. By 1948, however, tlie shortage of 
labour throughout Australia became so aaite that this grudging attitude 
could not he maintained, and die Commonwealth Govermnent—led 
by J. B. Chifley, a man of vision and courage—embarked upon a pro¬ 
gramme of mass immigration winch in 1949 and again in 1950 brought 
to Australia’s shores more than 150,000 new setders. Since the majority 
of these were ** foreign workers/* mosdy drawn from camps for Dis-^ 
placed Persons in Europe, Australia not only served her own needs but 
also met her obligation to the International Refugee Organisation. In 
three years Australia gave refuge to nearly 200,000 Europeans made 
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homeless by the war—an achievement unrivalled, in proportion to 
population, by any otlier member of the I.R.O. Thus, for the first 
time in her history, Australia was able to play a leading role in the 
solution of an acute international problem. 

When the Menzies Government—a Liberal-Country Party Coalition 
—came to power, it adopted in March, 1950, a yet more ambitious 
programme which raised the annual migration target to 300,000, die 
majority of whom were to come not from Britain, as in the past, but 
from Europe. To make possible the absorption of so large an influx 
into an already strained economy, the Government planned to spend 
j^Aiooo million over the next five years on development projects. But 
diis meant increasing the nation’s amiual capital expenditure by 35 per 
cent, and Australia’s ability to do diis depended primarily on her main¬ 
taining a high level of exports in order to eani the means of importing 
capital goods for the expansion of agriculture and basic industry. 

In 1951, however, the pressure of infladon at home and the decline 
in Australia’s earnings abroad—owing to a fall in world prices—com¬ 
pelled the government to modify its policy. With inflation direatening 
to get out of hand and with no section of the community prepared to 
accept the drastic measures needed to check it, the country could not 
continue to absorb immigrants at die planned rate. During 1951 and 1953 
the net intake was maintained with some difliculty at 100,000 a year and 
die oflScial target of 80,000 for 1953 was condemned by the Labour 
Party as far too high. Although more than 30,000 people emigrated 
firom Australia during 1953, unemployment rose and by the middle of 
I 9 S 3 (when 35,000 Australians were “on the dole,’' compared with 
hardy 1,000 in 1948) the trade unions were protesting diat die main¬ 
tenance of full employment was being endangered by the governments’ 
immigration policy. 

The inaease in both emigration and unemployment is a symptom 
of a graver problem—^the inability of the Commonwealth Government 
to find the means of financing devdopment on the scale necessary to 
maintain the progress of the past seven years; and the principal reason 
for this is the fact that food production has not kept pace widi the growdi 
in population and has failed to provide the export surplus necessary to 
support the national devdopment programme. Since 1939 the output 
of food has risen hy 19 per cent but the population has increased by 
34 per cent. In 1953 the volume of food e3(ported was the lowest for 
twenty-five years and, althou^ this was pardy due to a particularly 
bad season, experts in agricultural economics have already given warning 
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diat Australia wiU become a food importer within the next decade unless 
urgent and substantial measures are taken to increase production. 

This serious situation has been created by both external and internal 
causes, some of which the Commonwealth Government has been unable 
to control because the constitution docs not give it power to do so. The 
main cause perhaps is that since the war the world has been prepared to pay 
such vast prices for Australian wool—the price rose by more than 300 per 
cent between 1947 and 1951—that considerable areas of wheadand and 
pasture have been converted to sheep-raising. This could not be prevented 
by government action, but because the Australian pound is undervalued 
in relation to sterling, exporters have received in addition an automatic 
bonus of 25 per cent, which neither the Labour Party nor the Liberals 
have found it politically expedient to withdraw. Thus the Country 
Party has been allowed to hold the nation to ransom, and—Economically 
more serious—primary producers in general have been earning such 
considerable profits that there has been Htde incentive for them to raise 
their output so long as world prices and domestic taxation remain high. 
Nor has it been easy for them in any case to obtain the equipment; 
materials and labour to expand agricultural production. In die in¬ 
flationary conditions of the past five years the national economy has 
been seriously distorted because the excessive and uncontrolled demand 
for consumer goods has diverted resources into non-essential production 
at the expense of much needed development in agriculture. 

Tliis situation has been accentuated by the recent mass imtnigration, 
for it has been the policy of Labour and non-Labour governments alike 
to give priority to technicians and craftsmen who have inevitably setded 
in die already swollen dries. The failure to encourage the migration of 
agricultural workers has been" so marked that fewer than one in ten of 
those reedving assisted passages have found employment on the land. 

It was not until March, 1952, that the Commonwealth Government 
made any serious effort to chedc the indiscriminate expansion of non- 
essential industries and to stimulate primary production. Even then its 
plans were calculated to do little more in the next five years than restore 
die output of food, in rdadon to population, to the levd prevailing in 
X939. How &r this falls short of the nation s true need is evident from 
the latest official estimate of die Bureau of Agriailtural Economics in 
Canberra. The Bureau reports diat, if the population continues to 
increase at the present rate, diere will be eleven million people to feed by 
i960 and that, if exports are to be maintained at the volume necessary 
to pay for imports, Australia will have to increase her production of 
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wheat by 2 $ per cent, of dairy proditce by 37 per cent and of meat by 
50 per cent. These targets are not beyond Australia s capacity, but they 
arc not likely to be adiieved unless die Australian people are prepared 
to make very much greater eflforts and sacrifices than dicy have in die 
luxuriant years since the war. 

These internal, economic problems have a direct bearing on 
Australians external, political relations. What is at stake is not merely 
her standard of living but her survival. Unless Australia can substantially 
increase her exports, she will not be able to maintain die rate of inimigratiou 
or the scale of development needed to justify the Wliitc Australia policy. 
Nor will she be able to play her proper role, as a great food-provider, 
in the defence of die free world. Surplus Australian food could become a 
weapon of first-rate significance in die Cold War against Communism 
in Asia and could make Australia so valuable an asset to the West diat 
the United States would be bound to support and protect her, regardless 
of whether a formal pact existed or not. 

If Australia can increase her population to twenty millions by the 
end of this century and can regain her position as one of die world’s 
leading exporters of food, her material security and her moral right to 
maintain die White Australia policy will be gready eiJiaiiccd. Neverthe¬ 
less, the long-term threat from Asia remains and it has been made die more 
serious by the triumph of Communism in China. A generation hence 
Australians northern neigliboitrs may wcU be tempted to move soudi- 
wards in search of Lehensraum^ unless there is such a substantial improve¬ 
ment in the standard of living of Asian peoples that tiiey canbe adequately 
sustained within their own boundaries from their avm resources and 
from the firee flow of world trade. 

Although this threat may be slow to develop, Australians have come 
to realise since the war that they must take up the challenge now, and 
that they have an immediate interest in hdpmg dieir Asian neighbours to 
gain political freedom and economic security. In 1947, dicrefore, when 
the Indonesians were in revolt against Dutch rule, Australia joined with 
India in bringing their case before the Security Council of the United 
Nations. Similarly, in I950» when the Commonwealth foreign ministers 
met at Colombo to consider the implications of the Communist victory 
in China, Australia brought focth an ambitious and imaginative plan 
for co-operative action to assist the economic development of South and 
South-East Asia. 

In launching the Colombo Plan, Australia revealed h er immediate 
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anxiety about tie Communist threat in Asia, but her subsequent attitude 
towards the Japanese peace treaty indicates that, while the present makers 
of her foreign policy are more concerned about the spread of Com¬ 
munism from China than they are about the revival of Imperalism in 
Japan, the Japanese menace is still taken seriously, especially in the Labour 
Party. In 1951 during the discussions that led to the signing of a peace 
treaty between Japan and the Western Allies, the Men2des Government 
endeavoured to insist that Japanese rearmament should be prohibited, 
but it had to admit that Japan could not be left defenceless and that neither 
Australia nor any other power was prepared to undertake the burden of 
Japanese defence in order to keep her disarmed. By'setting her hand to 
the treaty, Australia accepted the reconstitution of a powerful and self- 
supporting Japan, 

Defending this policy, the Minister for External Affairs (R. G, Casey) 
declared that while Australia was “ under no illusions that democracy 
had taken root in Japan,” she had to contemplate “ the alternative perils 
of an aggressive and fitlly-armed Japan, which could again threaten 
Australian security, and a defenceless and economically prostrate Japan, 
which would be an easy prey to Communism.” Mr, Casey insisted that 
Australia faced “ a much more pressing danger than Japan is likely to be 
for many years,” namely ” imperialist Communism which is already 
on Australia's doorstep,” While not denying this, the leader of the 
Labour Party (Dr, H. V. Evatt) denounced the treaty as ” appeasement 
of a cruel enemy,” and declared that it was a ” deadly illusion ” to 
suppose, as the United States did, that the Japanese would “ graciously 
use their arms solely in ihc interests of the Western democracies against 
China and Russia.” 

The danger of a resurgence of Japanese militarism was appreciated 
by all parties, and the Mcnzics Government realised that Australian public 
opinion would not accept a peace settlement which allowed Japan to 
rearm, unless the United States would enter into a mutual security treaty 
with Australia and New Zealand, guaranteeing tliem American aid in. 
the event of future Japanese aggression. The conclusion of the Anzus 
Pact was regarded in Canberra as a triumph, since it meant that the 
United States was dedaring in advance that an armed attack in the 
Pad£c area on any one of the parties would be dangerous to its own 
peace and safety ” and that it would ” act to meet the commoti danger 
in accordance with its constitutional processes.” This wording is not 
quite as strong as that used in the Atlantic Pact, hut it is regarded as an 
equally firm commitment Moreover, the treaty is intended to safeguard 
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not merely the mainland territories of each party, but ako the “ island 
territories imder its jurisdiction in the Pacific,” 

This provision is of special importance to Australia in view of the 
awkward sitnation which has arisen with Indonesia about the future of 
Dutch New Guinea. Since 1949 the Indonesians have been endeavouring 
to assert their claim to the Western half of the island wliich is still under 
Dutch sovereignty. When this dispute arose, the Australian Government 
declared that die future of the area was not a question which could be 
settled widiout recognition of Australia’s “ vital strategic interests ”, since 
the two halves of New Guinea are naturally integrated*” The Labour 
Party took a much stronger line, and Dr. Evatt declared that it would 
not be in the interests of the New Guinea natives to be brought under 
die jurisdiction of an Asiatic state predomiiiaiitly Moslem in religion. 
He proposed, therefore, that Australia should cidicr purchase Western 
New Guinea from Holland or obtam trustcesliip over it from die United 
Nations, 

Although the Anzus Pact has undoubtedly strengthened Australia’s 
international position, it has created—quite wrongly—the unfortimatc 
impression abroad diat Australia is drawing away from the British 
Commonwealth and is in danger of becoming unduly dependent on the 
United States, This impression arises chiefly because Australia and New 
Zealand, rather than forgo the opportunity of obtaining a guarantee 
from the United States, yielded to the American insistence thAt Britain 
should not be a party to the pact When this treaty was first mooted, 
it was believed in London that it would be merely a pact of mutual 
assistance, but, as finally drafted, it established a Council of Foreign 
Ministers and a Military Committee, thus providing the maduncry for 
peacetime policy-making as well as wartime action. When this ivas 
appreciated in linden, the treaty took on a new significance, since the 
United Kingdom regarded herself as bound—by virtue of her Common¬ 
wealth obligations—to come automatically to the aid of the Anzac 
Dominions in the event of war. The British Government contended, 
therefore, that it should have a voice in framing Pacific policy or should 
at least have an observer present when policy was beiug made. 

This case was presented to the Anzus comitries by Mr. Churchill, 
when he returned to power in 1931* Once again, however, the United 
States refused to widen the membership of the pact, arguing tliat, if 
Britain were included, there would be no reason for excluding other 
coimtries with interests in the Pacific, such as France and Holland. In 
taking this stand the United States provided a reminder that she has 
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no intention of allowing the Anzus Pact to develop into a Pacific 
equivalent of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. The security 
system which the United States has built up in the Pacific is not based 
on one comprehensive, co-operative alliance, like Nato, but on a series 
of bilateral treaties witii particular countries—^with Australia and New 
Zealand, the Philippines and Japan. The advantage of this arrangement 
for the United States is that she can deal with her aUics individually and, 
as she did in the Second World War, can keep firmly in her own hands 
the making of poHcy for the Pacific at large. 

In these circumstances Australia is likely to find littie opportunity 
of using the machinery of the Anzus Pact to influence American policy, 
and she will need to be on her guard, therefore, lest she should be led 
into supporting American-made policies which run counter to her 
interests. In Asia, for instance, Australia can confidently follow the 
American lead if the policy of the U.S. Government is based on principles 
consistent with President Truman's Point Four Plan for providing 
economic aid to under-developed areas in order to build up their resis¬ 
tance to Communism. But Australian support should not be forthcoming 
if, as some influential sections of the Republican Party suggest, President 
Eisenhower should adopt a hostile policy towards Asian nationalism 
because it is being exploited for purposes of Communist aggression. This 
is well appreciated in Canberra and the Australian Government is anxious 
not to be drawn farther into the American orbit It may seem inconsistent 
with diis view that Australia should have followed the American, not 
the British line, widi regard to the recognition of Communist China, 
but her decision in this case, was largely due to reasons of internal politics* 
The Menzies Government could hardly grant international recognition 
to a Communist regime in China, when it hadjust been given an electoral 
“mandate” to oudaw the Communist Party in Australia. A more valid 
indication of Australia’s long-term policy is to be found in the Govern¬ 
ment’s outright rejection in 1951 of a proposal by the distinguished 
economist, Sir Douglas Copland, that Australia should “ move towards 
a more direct finan^ and economic relationship to die United States" 
and should tie her currency to the dollar not to sterling. 

Finally, to regard the Anzus Pact as evidence that Australia is turning 
away from Britain is to ignore the fact that the government which 
concluded the treaty is led by a man who has consistendy declared his 
faith in Britain and the British Commonwealth with greater warmth, 
eloquence and vision dian any Australian since Alfircd Deakin, Mr. 
Menzies has repeatedly emphasised the importance of creating ** a 
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common Empire policy,” so that the British Commotiwcalth—^wliile 
not attempting to set itself up as a Third Force independent of the United 
States—can exercise its full authority on the side of moderation in the 
Cold War. If the Commonwealtli remains imited, as it was at the 
Coronation conference of Prime Ministers in June 1953, on die need 
for negotiating a settlement widi the Soviet Union, it may be able to 
prevent the present conflict becoming what Mr. Mcnzics has called “ an 
old-fashioned bilateral contest between the Communist autocracy of 
Russia and the democratic Capitalism of die United States.” Tlic supreme 
interest of Australia and the British Commonwealdi lies in ensuring that 
this conflict should not develop into a military trial of strength and diat 
die two great protagonists should negotiate a ”live and let Hve” settle¬ 
ment. Within this framework die Western Powers, wliilc niaintaiuiug 
their defensive streiigdi, could concentrate on meeting die Russian and 
Chinese challenge by building up die political independence and die 
economic stabiUty of diose countries tliat are threatened by Com¬ 
munism. 
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The nation which has been thrust into this situation by the course of 
history has very little history of its own, and is therefore o^n described 
as a “young country.” Geologically, this is absurd. Australia is probably 
the oldest land-mass in tbe world. Historically, it is equivocal. Australia 
was bom, like a Cockney urchin, old before its time. It was able to take 
over ready-made the manners, morals and methods of the British Isles. 
Yet its own sense of nationhood is certainly new, still a little rough and 
self-consciously assertive. 

The history which binds Australia to the old world, and provides 
the threads from which the fabric of nationhood must be woven, is outlined 
by Ian Grey, a New Zealand-born and Australian-educated historian, 
whose wartime career included liaison service with the Soviet navy and 
with the British naval mission in Moscow. Since the war he has been 
with the Information Department of the Foreign Office and, more recently, 
with the Royal Institute of IntematiorMl Affairs. 


T.S.C. 
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Origins and Legends 

IAN GREY 

F or centuries Europeans cherislied fables of a soutliem continent: 
it was a land of untold wealth, a second Cathay. Then they dis¬ 
covered Australia, and tlie dreams melted away in disillusion. 
One of our earliest recorded reactions to the new land is that of the 
gentle pirate, William Dampicr, who toudied its western shores in 
1688 and wrote, “ If it were not for diat sort of pleasure which results 
from the discovery even of the barrenest spot upon the globe, this 
coast would not have charmed me much.” As for die inliabitants, his 
comment was, “The Hodmadods of Monomatpa, though a nasty 
people, are gendemen to these." 

Discovered in the seventeenth century, die continent drew no interest 
until well into the dghteendi when James Cook, a captain in the Royal 
Navy, charted its eastern coast. Jealousy and suspicion of French 
ambitions in the Pacific had stirred die Admiralty to equip Cook’s 
expedition, but liis reports did litdc to increase interest in the land itself. 

Not until Britain lost her American colonies in 17821 did it occur to 
anyone in London diat some use might be made of this vast, unsetded 
area. It was offered first as a home to the Americans who had remained 
loyal to the crown, but without exception they preferred to stay in North 
America. Then it was seen as a possible dumping ground for Britain’s 
surplus convicts who had formerly been shipped to America. In 1787 
some twelve hundred convicts and guards were loaded on to deven 
ships and dispatched to Australia under the command of Captain Arthur 
Phillip. 

It was an act of expediency, untouched in its inception by any vision 
of the great dominion which would develop from such humble begi nn i n gs. 
The sole concern of the Government was to be rid of its surplus convicts 
once and for ah, and Australia was chosen because it was so far distant 
that few convicts would ever be able to return. 

Britain has always been liable to embark on great projects on grounds 
of expediency and without forethought, and more often than not die 
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project has been saved from disaster by the presence of a leader gifted 
witJi the vision which the government lacked. The settlement of 
Australia was a case in point. In its early years the penal colony of 
New South Wales might have foundered liad it not been for Phillip, its 
first Governor. 

The possibility of free settlers migrating to the colony was barely 
considered at this stage, for the land had been reported barren and little 
was expected of it. Nor was this view limited to government drdes. 
Everyone thought of Australia, when they thought of it at all, solely in 
terms of convicts, until the bleating of sheep carried the news that it 
had an economic future. By contrast, Phillip showed a vision and faith 
in the new settlement from the start which was almost excessive. 

Arriving in Botany Bay in command of the ** First Fleet ” on the 
i8th January, 1788, he decided that the site was unsuitable and sailed a few 
miles further north to investigate Port Jackson, where he found what 
he described as “ the finest harbour in the world ” (a sentiment shared 
by all subsequent generations of Sydney residents) and this was the first 
trumpeting of Ins faith. His expedition was poorly equipped for establish¬ 
ing a settlement in an unexplored and hostile land. Livestock died and 
com would not grow. For two years the settlement was tlireatened with 
famine. Food was strictly rationed and Phillip, who for many months 
had to Hve in a canvas shanty, pooled his own food store with the general 
stock, drawing only his bare ration. 

In the midst of these troubles his dispatches repeated his conviction 
“ that this coimtry wiU prove the most valuable acquisition Great Britain 
ever made.” His own contribution to the new country was great. 
Before he returned to England he could point to 2,000 acres of land under 
cultivation at Parramatta and to a colony that had been successfully 
launched in the fiice of fearful difficulties. It cost him his health, and he 
died in Bath in 1814 in such obscurity that for more than eighty years 
his grave could not be found. 

The colony was at first wholly penal in character, and in practice , 
the penal system was made worse by the lack of any code of regulations. 
On arrival the convicts were assigned to the person of the Governor 
who had absolute discretion to reassign them to colonists or retain them 
to work on government undertakings. The majority were assigned to 
colonists who often exercised control by brutal use of the lash, although 
technically a convict could not be flogged without the sanction of a 
magistrate. But it was the convicts who were retained to labour in 
chain gangs and to rot in barracks who sufleted most. 
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Women convicts were similarly reassigned, or put to work in the 
female factories *’ as the government barracks for women were called. 
The women were generally more corrupted than die men by the time 
they reached New South Wales and, wliilc some married and setded 
down to normal lives, the majority became prostitutes. 

The Governor had powers to emancipate convicts for good conduct 
and, in the absence of any code of penal administration, a body of 
conventions came to be accepted by which a convict could receive a 
ticket of leave, a conditional pardon and even an absolute pardon before 
he had served the full term of liis sentence. But tlic observance of these 
conventions was, like the administration as a whole, haphazard and 
uncertain, and it was this element of uncertainty wliicli weighed more 
heavily on convicts than even the brutal treatment of sonic masters or 
the inhuman neglect of the chain gangs. 

The penal colony, left to formulate its own regulations, depended in 
its early years almost entirely on the character and competence of its 
governors and officials. During these years it was fortunate in liaving 
two great governors, but unfortunate in die officers of die New South 
Wales Corps. Both Phillip (1788-1792) and Laclilan Macquarie (1809- 
1821) were distinguished by their humane attitude towards the convicts 
and by their faith in die future of the colony. Both saw in the convicts 
children of misfortune who, given the chance, could live free and useful 
lives; both were active in settling emancipists on small holdings and in 
rehabilitating them in other ways. 

Between the terms of these two governors, however, die colony was 
afflicted with the corrupt rule of the New South Wales Corps. Specially 
recruited in 1789 because the marines and other services were reluctant 
to serve so far afield, the Corps attracted officers who were second rate, 
or worse dm second rate for many were actively corrupt. After the 
departure of Phillip and until the arrival of his successor Hunter, die 
Corps was in absolute control and ruled the colony by systematic extortion 
and monopoly. They introduced the traffic in rum and succeeded in 
undoing much of die reformative work of Phillip. 

Hunter, King and Bligh, who were die governors ia succession, found 
themselves powerless to break up die rackets of the officers. Happily 
for the future of the colony, the 1808 military rebellion against Governor 
Bligh forced the British Government to act. The Corps was disbanded 
md Macquarie, the next governor, arrived with his own regiment to 
support bis rule. If the Corps deserves more than brief mention in the 
history of Australia it is on two counts: firstiy, it brought to Sydney 
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Lieutenant Jolm Macarthur who was to become the founder of the 
nation’s economic future; secondly, through its monopolies, the Corps 
made it possible for a small number of people to acquire vast holdings of 
land, a factor of importance in later history. 

The twelve years of Macquarie’s governorship were years of rapid 
development. The intake of convicts resulting from the sharp increase 
in crime in England after the Napoleonic Wars was greater than ever 
before, and the population rose from 11,950 to 38,778. Macquarie built 
roads, wlrarves, and buildings, and replaced die corrupt and incompetent 
military rule with a civil administration. During his term the colony 
began to show promise of something more than a gaol. 

There has been much discussion of the influence of the penal setde- 
ment on the development of Australia and its people. Many Australians 
have been at pains to play down the possibility of any taint being trans¬ 
mitted by the convicts. It is said that the convict element was completely 
absorbed by the later influx of population, and the legend has been 
fostered of die convict sentenced to deportation for stealing a loaf of 
bread or poaebing a rabbit. Neither argument is necessary or accurate. 

Between 130,000 and 160,000 convicts were deported and, despite 
the low proportion of women convicts, their dccendants must be 
numerous. Of the crimes that earned the sentence of deportation, 
forgery, for which Thomas Wainewright was sent to Tasmania, and 
robbery with violence were far more typical than poaching. 

The criminal law administered by British courts in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenlh century was extremely harsh, but it must be 
accepted diat on the whole the convicts were guilty. They were the 
products of poverty and of the slums bred in England by the social tur¬ 
moil of the industrial revolution. Most were forlorn creatures defeated 
by their environment, but their children, born in the sunshine of a new 
land, grew into hardy and adequate citizens. All observers noted the 
superiority of the offspring over their parents; and in their standards of 
conduct subsequent generations have shown themselves as law abiding as 
other British peoples. 

In fact there are no grounds for the fear that a tendency to crime 
is transmissible to future generations and it is well for Britain that 
this is so, for only a small proportion of the criminal population was 
deported to Australia; the myority served their sentences in British 
prisons. 

The pend system was none the less evil It led to degradation of the 
convicts, and brutalisation of those who came into contact with it. There 
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is ample evidence of tliis in contemporary accounts, particularly in the 
report of the Special Commissioners sent to investigate conditions by 
the British Government, moved by belated stirrings of conscience. The 
system was evil also because it meant settling a new land widi the dregs 
of the mother country, and not with her chosen stock. On the otlier 
hand the penal system provided the motive for settlement, and it sup¬ 
plied the labour which laid the foundations of an independent and 
powerful dominion. 

Aldiough for more than a tliird of its history Australia was almost 
exclusively a penal colony, it is doubtful whether the nation has suffered 
in any way through these lowly origins. In fact it is difficult to trace 
any influence of convictism in modem Australia beyond a few turns 
of speech and a certain defensive attitude in its people who tend to 
exaggerate tlic importance of this phase in history. 

lire future, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, appeared to 
hold little promise. The colony was serving its purpose as a receptacle 
for offenders,” to use an official description; but when transportation 
ceased, and the British Government was already anticipating that this 
would happen, it seemed to offer only subsistencc-lcvcl farming, wliich 
was not enough to attract free settlers and capital. A staple industry was 
needed, preferably, in Sir Joseph Banks’s words, “ some native raw 
material of importance to a manufacturing country such as England,” 
enabling Australia to compete, as she had to compete throughout the 
century, with North America for migrants and capital from the British 
Isles. Experiments were made with several industries including flax 
growing, seal hunting, and whaling; eventually the answer was fotmd in 
merino wool. 

Merino wool put Australia on her feet and gave her a future. 
Manufacturers in Yorkshire noted its fine quality and Britain awoke to 
the rich economic possibilities of the colony. Wool was an urgent and 
basic raw material for her rapidly expanding textile industry. For 
centuries Britain had herself been a wool producing country; but the 
increase in her population, the Napoleonic Wars, and finally the industrial 
revolution had combined to make it more profitable to rear sheep for 
mutton. Wool was imported from Spain and Germany, but here was a 
land within the Empire which could produce finer wools in unlimited 
quantity. Free setders^began to flow into the colony and with all its 
dynamic force British capital took in hand the development of the new 
pastoral industry. 

The transfortnation in the vision of Australia’s future was dramatic. 
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From a ** receptacle for offenders ” it became a land of rich promise; 
and tliis was the work of John Macarthitr, a man gifted with vision and 
tenacity, even with a tou^ of genius. The development of fine quality 
merino wool and the foundation of the pastoral industry were his 
achievements, and he has been jusdy called ** the authentic founder of 
Australia's independence.” 

No country can have owed more to one of its citizens than Australia 
owes to John Macarthur, but the gratitude of later generations has been 
mixed with resentment, for he deprived them of a legend and a hero. 
He was a remarkable, and an exceedingly unattractive man. Arriving 
in the colony in 1791 as a lieutenant in the New Soutli Wales Corps, 
he showed himself to be rapacious and unprincipled in his pursuit of 
wealth and power. He drew enormous profits firom the rackets run 
by the officers of tlie Corps and particularly firom the rum traffic which 
besotted the yomig colony. By 1806, when Bligh became Governor, 
he was the richest man in New South Wales and he matched his new- 
foimd power with an arrogance which made him widely hated. 

He was quarrelsome and a law unto himself, fighting with every 
governor firom Hunter to Macquarie. Governor King considered bim 
capable of anything that ” art, cunning, and a pair of basiHsk eyes can 
afford.” He was responsible for the military revolt against Governor 
Bligh which led to the disbanding of the Corps. Much of his career is 
a disagreeable record of profiteering and quarrelling from which he 
emerged enriched and unharmed, for he combined cunning with 
intelligence and, when required, considerable charm. 

Macarthur began his experiments in breeding sheep in 1794, three 
years after his arrival in Sydney. He bought some Bengal ewes which he 
crossed with English rams. The cross produced wool of a distinctly 
better quality and encoxiraged liim in bis experiments. Three years later 
he imported a few head of Spanish merino sheep and by crossing them 
carefully widi the mixed breed he achieved his first Australian merino 
wool. At the same time he achieved a breed which was perfeedy adapted 
to local conditions. 

The improvement in the quality and weight of fleece was remarkable, 
and brought it dose to die fine German and Spanish wools. Macarthur 
continued to improve his flocks; specimens of his wool taken to England 
in 1801 aroused the interest of Yorkshire manufacturers, and, when he 
went to England in 1803, he found that his experiments were well- 
known and that the prospects of New South Wales as a source of 
wool were being widdy discussed. 
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Everywhere he went he talked persuasively about the future of die 
pastoral industry^ boasting that Australia contained “ tracts of land 
adapted for pasture so boundless that no assignable limits can be set to 
the number of fine-woollcd sheep which can be raised,” When he returned 
to Australia in 1805, he carried instructions from the Colonial Secretary, 
Lord Camden, to die Governor diat he was to be given an unconditional 
grant of 5,000 acres and the labour of dnrty convicts to pursue his 
experiments. This noble property, which he named “ Camden Park,” 
remains in the possession of his descendants. 

Macarthur was impatient. His work was acknowledged but not frilly 
accepted. He complained diat it aroused neither interest nor emulation, 
and there was some basis for his complaint. As late as 1819 he was still 
the only important pastoralist exclusively interested in wool, while others 
turned to breeding sheep for mutton which returned a quick profit. 
New South Wales tiicn contained only some 100,000 sheep, mostly poor 
breeds. The colony was poised on the brink of a new career and hesitating, 
but nothing could hold it from its true course. 

The year i8ai saw the first commercial cxport"of wool to Eirglaird. 
It was a small amount of 175,400 pounds, but it was the beginning. A 
year later Macarthur had the satisfaction of learning that liis wools had 
been judged the equal of finest Saxon wools. By 1830 the colony was 
exporting two million pounds, and nine years later the figure was ten 
Tnillion, while in 1845 it had leapt to twenty-four milUoti. The quantity 
of wool that Australia could produce seemed unlimited, and soon 
Australian sheep were supplying more fine wool to British manufacturers 
than Germany and Spain together. Today Australia exports about 
1,321,525,000 pounds a year. 

The tlnrty years whiii followed the first commercial export of wool 
were years of great and rapid developmimt, British migrants and invest¬ 
ments flowed into New South Wales and, although the flow was small 
compared with that from Britain to North America, it was large enough 
to transform the young colony. No longer merely a penal settlement, 
it was developing self-respect and a new outlook. 

Early signs of change were the demand for some voice in their own 
government, and for confirmation of the legal status of emancipists. 
Until 1823, New South Wales was ruled by governors who exercised 
their powers arbitrarily without reference to any council. They were 
obliged to assume the widest powers, imposing taxes and 
regulations which had the force of law. On the whole they exercised 
their powers wisely, but the colony was primarily a gaol and many of 
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the regulations were restrictive* It was this whicli incensed the free 
settlers. 

In 1823 an Act of Parliament placed some limits on the powen of 
die governors, mainly by appointing a Legislative Coundl with advisory 
powers, and at the same time removed certain legal disabilities from which 
the emancipists had suffered. The time was not far off when they would 
be demanding powers of self-government; but the political agitation for 
an elected assembly only became general when the colonists were united 
in opposition to the land policy of the British Government. 

For twenty-five years the colonists had been hemmed into the coastal 
plains about Sydney, Several attempts had been made to penetrate the 
range of mountains wliich shut them off from the lands to the west, but 
all were turned back by sheer cliffs untQ, in 1813, three men, Blaxland, 
Lawson, and Wentworth, succeeded in crossing the range. During the 
next fifteen years a scries of explorations north and south revealed weU- 
watered plains extending westwards on the odier side of the mountains, 
Oxley and otlicr explorers reported enthusiastically on the new pastures 
which offered grazing for great flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. 

As they moved westwards, the explorers were constantly puzzled 
by rivers flowing north-west and south-west. General speculation was 
that they might flow into a great inland sea. In the three years up to 
1828 tlic colony suffered severe drought, crops failed and sheep died in 
large numbers. The rivers, and the possibility of an inland sea, suggested 
well-watered lands to die west and the colonists were anxious to find 
them. 

The riddle of the rivers was solved by Captain Charles Sturt whose 
two expeditious in 1828-30 have an epic quality, and are the greatest 
journeys of inland exploration in Australian history. He discovered the 
junction of the Murrumbidgee and die Darling rivers with the Murray 
and traced the course of this vast waterway—** AustraKa’s Mississippi" 
—^to the sea. His discoveries made a tremendous contribution to the 
development of the colony, and gave rise to die setdement of South 
Australia six years later, hut Sturt himself received Htde recognition for 
his work. He is one of Australia’s neglected heroes, rel^ated to the 
schoolroom chant of names which have remained only names. 

News of the rich pastures west of the dividing range quickly reached 
Britain, and glowing accounts appeared in newspapers and magazmes 
of this new colony where grants of land could be obtained readily and 
cheaply. Soon the emigrant ships became as familiar as convict transports 
in Port Jackson* 
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Tlie discovery of new pastures to the west was welcomed most of all 
by the pastoralists. Their flocks were growing and they needed more 
space. In a spontaneous movement they pushed out into the new lands. 
They carried only bare necessities and, moving with their flocks in 
surging waves, they squatted where tlicy found water and pasture. 
Usually they followed closely in the tracks of the explorers who went 
ahead as advance guards, but sometimes the squatters were ahead 
of tlie explorers. In the same way the Russians, during tlie two previous 
centuries, after the preliminary skirmishes of Ycrmak and his Cossacks, 
had moved across die expanses of Siberia until they came to the great 
walls of China. The great wall wliich halted die Australian squatters 
was one of drought and desert. 

The pastoral expansion of die 'twenties and ’diirties was no plamicd, 
systematic movement. It arose spontaneously from the needs of the 
sheep fanners and it was viewed with hostility by die British Government. 
The official policy was one of concentrated setdement and by 1829 the 
nineteen counties stretcliing from the Manning River south to the 
Goulburn Plains and from die coast to the Wellington Valley, an area 
bounded roughly by a semi-circle of 150 miles radius around Sydney, 
had been proclaimed as the limits of New South Wales. Settlement was 
forbidden beyond these limits and squatters who moved into die “ good 
laud farther out ” were ridiculously regarded as trespassers and outlaws. 

It was a restraint which might have proved serious and damaging to 
the young colony; happily it could not be enforced. Hie seedling energy 
of the colonists heeded no restraints and they were supported by the 
manufacturers of Yorkshire whose demands for the magnificent merino 
wool were insatiable. It was only a matter of time before settlement 
beyond the limits of the nineteen counties was recognised as legal, and 
in, 1836 payment of an annual licence fee gave the squatter certain limited 
rights. 

No better example of the spontaneous movement to new lands can 
be found than die setdement of Victoria. Major Thomas Mitchell 
explored the fertile western district of Victoria in and in his 
enthusiasm called it “ Australia Felix.” Overland from New South 
Wales and across the straits from Van Dieman's Land, die colonists 
raced to this new region. In 1840, after a mere four years of settlement, 
the population exceeded 10,000 and the sheep munbered more than 
100,000. Seven years later diere were 43,000 people and 4,000,000 sheep; 
in 1851 (on the eve of the gold rushes) 77,000 people, 6,000.000 sheep 
and 400.000 catdc ^ ^ . P 
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The forties saw a similar spread of pastoralists northwards into the 
territory wliich became die state of Queensland in i85p. The movement 
gained momentum tmtil, in the pastoral boom of die sixties, the squatters 
swept in a wave over the whole of Queensland and up to the shores of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

The word “ squatter ” is American in origin and meant there, as 
later in Australia, a man who took possession of land to which he had 
no legal tide. In the 1820’s, when die word first became current in New 
South Wales, a squatter was disreputable, almost an oudaw. It was stated 
in evidence before a Select Committee of die House of Commons in 
1815 diat These persons are abiost invariably die instigators and 
promoters of crime, receivers of stolen property, illegal vendors of 
spirits, and harbourersofrunaways, bushrangers, and vagrants.” Gradually 
die squatter became respectable, and in 1836 the system of licences made 
him completely so. 

In the period of pastoral expansion most of the squatters were men of 
capital who belonged to the middle and upper classes of Britain, and 
included a number of army officers released from service, as the military 
establishment in Britain was being cut down. In Sydney they joined 
members of the wealdiier, established colonial families in pusliing out 
into the new lands. These squatters of the later period were homogeneous 
both in origin and oudook. They reflected the ideal of die English rural 
gentry, and accepted its responsibilities. 

In granting grazing licences to the squatters the British Government 
had made a concession wliicli gave them respectability and litde eke. 
Tlic licence merely allowed the squatter to graze his stock on the waste 
lands of die Crown without any other rights. In practice the squatter 
had some security of tenure, as the price of Crown land had been fixed 
at an acre, and at diis price there were few buyers. The squatters 
themselves refused to pay it. They had put their own khour and capital 
into the land, and felt they had a moral right to it, in die same way as die 
Russian peasants claimed diat the ktid of the absentee owners rightfully 
belonged to those who worked and lived by it. 

For ten years the Government refused to recognise the squatters^ 
claims 5 and it was not mere obstinacy. It was felt in London that tho 
Crown held these knds on trust for future generations and should not 
transfer them in perpetuity to a handful of setders. But diere was 
justice in the squatters’ claim, and finally the Waste Lands Act, of 1846, 
gave them a greater measure of security. 

Before this Act was passed the long dissatisfaction of the landed 
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colonists -with ofEcial policy had begun to take the form of an agitation 
for sdf-govemment. Tliis had been urged by Wentworth and others, 
but it now became a real issue. The Government had made a concession 
in 1842 giving the colonists power to elect two-tliirds of the members 
of the New South Wales Legislative Council. But the disposal of 
waste lands, the most important item, was reserved to the Crown. 

Eventually, in a mood of paternal forbearance, the British Govern- 
mettt gave way to the demands of the colonists, and Port P]2illip 
was separated from New South Wales in 1850 (sowing the seeds 
of a neighbourly feud which has persisted half-scriously into the pre¬ 
sent day in ruderies about the lUvcr Yarra aiad Sychiey Harbour). 
The new state was also given its own Legislative Council, as were 
Western Australia, South Australia and Tasmaina. Moreover, these 
states now gained the power to amend their own constitutions 
“within limits,” The home Government had been conciliatory, but 
not generous. 

In New South Wales itself, the great obstacle to development was 
the shortage of setders. In 1820 die free population, was only 1,307. 
For the next ten years die average yearly arriv^ of free setders was 867. 
By 1830 the colony was desperately in need of immigrants, for die 
pastoral industry had been established and a rich economic future was 
opening out. 

At home in Britain, the spreading cancer of pauperism and the 
people's tremendous fertility threatened to dioke the life of die nation. 
These conditions were to inspire Shaftesbury's struggle for justice in 
the factories, and Dickens’s vehement demands for social reforms. 
Meanwhile the Government’s traditional remedy was the export of 
surplus population. 

In 1829 Thomas Ped, a wealthy man, promoted an experimental 
settlement in the Swan River district of Western Australia after he had 
read a report that the land was ** not inferior in any natural essential 
to the pl^ of Lombardy.” He persuaded the Colonial Office to make 
a grant of a million acres, wliich was given to migrants on the basis of 
forty acres for every ^3 invested in improvements. The offer of land as 
good as the best in Italy for eighteen pence an acre attracted eager 
setders, but lack of capital and other shortcomings plunged the settlcs- 
ment in difficulties. 

From the moment he heard of this experiment, Edward Gibbon 
Wakehdd condemned the principles on which it was based and staked 
his reputation as a colonial theorist on its failure. When Ped's scheme 
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did fail, Wakefield became London’s reigning oracle on questions of 
colonial settlement. 

His basic theory was that land in new colonies should never be free 
or cheap: it should be sold at a sufficient price.” He argued that in 
any new settlement it was essential to maintain a proper supply of labour. 
Without labour the settlement could not be developed and setders 
with capital would not go there. If land were cheap labourers would 
not work for landowners, but would become landowners themselves. 
Thus there were two essentials: a fund to bring out fresh supplies of 
labour, and a means of keeping them as labourers for a minimum period. 
The “ sufficient price ” met both requirements. 

It was Wakefield’s ambition to eKminate the rough and ready 
conditions of a ncwly-estabHshed colony and create from the start a 
civilised society, winch would be an extension of English society without 
its paupers. Such a model colony would be self-governing and have free 
institutions and would depend on a responsible colonial gentry. It 
would also depend on a steady flow of respectable and carefuUy-selccted 
labourers, for tlic labourer was one of the corner stones of Wakefield’s 
edifice. He condenmed the transportation of convicts and free grants of 
land to paupers. To build the civilised colonial society which he envisaged 
it was essential to select the best of Britain’s stock. 

He founded a Colonisation Society to act as a centre for his ideas. 
It coincided witli the news of Captain Sturt’s discovery of fertile lands 
in the basin of the Murray River, and tie stage was set for the 
systematic colonisation of South Australia. 

Wakefidd found, as Thomas Peel had found before him, that 
negotiations in London were long and wearisome. 'The Colonial Office 
was opposed to new schemes; the ClianceUor of die Exchequer—the 
story is familiar—^was cutting down expenditure. But Wakefield, 
tlirough his personal influence, was able to bring heavy guns to bear 
for his supporters included die Duke of Wellington and Sir William 
Molesworth. There was, too, strong public feeling in favour of a 
scientific immigration policy. Under pressure, the British Government 
passed an act in 1834 establishing the colony of South Australia, presided 
over by a governor, with commissioners who were to raise a loan to 
finance die setdement and also control the sale of land at a minimum 
price of twelve shillings an acre. 

The colonisation of South Australia did not proceed as smoothly as 
Wakefield had planned. His system was too perfeedy balanced and 
made no allowance for the human clement. Disputes troubled the new 
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settlement from tlie arrival of die first colonist at Kangaroo Island in 
July, 1836, but the main and completely unforscen difficulty was that 
immigrants instead of cultivating their land, sold it, gambling on land 
values. By 1841 over 299,000 acres of land had been sold and less than 
2,500 acres were under cultivation. Bankruptcy faced the colony and it 
was only saved by Captain George Grey, sent out in 1841 at the age of 
twenty-nine to taJee over as Governor, imposing economics and forcing 
the Chancellor of die Exchequer to release funds to set the colony on its 
feet again. 

It has become the fashion to distort and dismiss Wakcfield^s ideas 
as designed merely to create an aristocratic colony of landowners** 
and his achievements have received scant justice. Whatever opinions 
may be held about his ideal society, it must be acknowledged diat he 
contributed greatly to the development of the colonics and that Australia, 
like New Zealand, is his debtor. Certain of his ideas to-day find readier 
acceptance under the names of “ selected migration ** and ** assisted 
passages **—the two principles on which Anglo-AustraUan migration 
policy is now firmly based. 

His theories hastened die end of die penal system and the granting of 
free institutions. His advocacy also led to considerable improvement in 
the choice of immigrants. But his greatest contribution was the in¬ 
creased flow of migrants. North America, which offered settlers 
opportunities at least as good as those offered by Australia, was only 
across die Atlantic; the voyage took but a few weeks and cost about 
Australia was some 12,000 miles away; die voyage took four or 
five months and cost or more. It was diis disadvantage that 
Wakefield overcame witii bis land fund. Between 1836 and 1850 the 
fund paid out 750,000 in assisting 75,000 migrants to New South 

Wales. This was a time when the need for settiers was at its height 
and it was due to Wakefield that the need was met at least in part. 

The gold rushes, like an earthquake, violently disrupted die even 
tempo of development, sweeping away die plans of the theorists. The 
public aimotmcement of gold discoveries in New South Wales and 
Victoria was made in 1851, but for more than ten years die presence of 
gold had been known in official quarters. Tlie news had been suppressed, 
for die government was afraid of its effect on the young setdement and 
particularly on die convicts. Wlien a Sydney geologist showed Sir 
George Gipps samples of gold-bearing ore, gathered near Badiurst, the 
Governor's reply was, ** Put it away, Mr, Clarke, or we shall all have our 
throats cut.** 
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The public aimouncemcnts were received by all sections of the 
community with alarm. The Sydney Morning Herald believed they 
presaged “ calamities far more terrible than earthquake or pestilence,” 
while Lieutenant Governor La Trobe of Victoria feared his colony would 
“ parallel California in crime and disorder.” The Califomian gold rushes 
were fresh and feverish memories; Poker Flat and Roaring Camp were 
notorious even in distant New South Wales. In the event, the colonists’ 
fears were proved excessive and although the discovery of gold brought 
troubles they were more than cancelled by the great benefits. 

Fortunately the first and less valuable discoveries were made in 
New Soutli Wales, the older colony. Witli its population of 200,000 it 
could withstand the inrush of an additional 150,000 people. Outbreaks 
of crime and violence occurred, but public order was quickly established 
and the first impact of tlic gold rushes was broken. The difficulties of 
Victoria were far greater. In ten years her population jumped from 77,000 
to 540,000 and her small body of police and officials was hard put to 
maintain control. By 1853»however, La Trobe had managed to assemble 
a large enough force to maintain order in the towns and on the gold 
fields, so that many visitors to the fields in later months were surprised 
to find die diggings so peaceful. 

At first die government claimed that gold found ** in its natural 
place of deposit was the property of the Crown. Although legally 
tenable, it was not a claim diat could be enforced. The diggers ou all 
fields also resented the imposition of a licence fee of 30/- a month, and 
their ill-feeling was aggravated by the high-handed efforts of the police 
to collect it. 

In 1853 the fee was reduced to a month or £8 a year, but this 
worked no change in the mood of the diggers or in their hostility towards 
the police. Their ill-feeling simmered until, towards the end of 1854, 
it erupted in open resistance, culminating in the Eureka Stockade, an 
incident in Australian history which has been romanticised and its 
significance exaggerated out of all proportion by politicians and 
publicists. 

The roots of the outburst lay in the diggers* hatred of the Hcence fees. 
Feeling had been running high when, in October, 1854, a brawl at a 
drinking shanty known as ffie Eureka Hotel, kept by a disreputable 
cx-convict from Van Dieman's land, called Bentley, led to the murder 
of a digger. Bendey was accused, but being a fiiend of the magistxate 
was acquitted. 

This miscatriage of justice aroused widespread indignation and a 
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meeting of nearly 10,000 diggers was organised in protest. Police 
attempts to disperse the meeting only angered tlie diggers more. They 
overpowered few police, rushed the hotel and burnt it down. 
Subsequently Bentley was arrested and convicted, while his friend, the 
magistrate, was dismissed. Such were the facts of die incident. It would 
not have been heard of again had it not been for die sequel which resulted 
in its posthumous elevation to an event “ of crucial importance in the 
making of Australian Democracy.” 

The sequel was the formation of the Ballarat Reform League whicli 
aimed at the abolition of the licencing system and at limiting die powers 
of the pohcc. Tacked on to diese demands was a political programme of 
parliamentary representation on conditions simiW to those of English 
Chartism. The British diggers were interested only in the abolition of 
the licences; and the ringleaders of the revolt, an Irishman, a German and 
an Italian, were mainly responsible for the political demands. Tempers 
ran high and a brush with the troopers led to the hoisting of a blue flag 
of the “ Republic of Victoria ” above die stockade. Early in die morning 
of December 3rd, a small force of the Queen's troopers attacked die 
stockade and within twenty-five minutes die flag had been hauled down 
and the revolt was over. 

An oflScial inquiry into die diggers' grievances was ordered im¬ 
mediately, and on the basis of its recommendations the existing licence 
system was abolished and replaced by a far more equitable export duty 
on gold. Ill future the diggers were to be called to pay a year for 
the right to dig, and payment of this fee also gave them the right to vote. 
How litde interested the great majority of diem were in political rights 
was illustrated by the elections two years later when only one in eight 
bothered to vote. 

The alarm of the squatters and farmers, as well as odier sections of 
colonial society at the prospect of the gold rushes, early gave way to 
complaints. Their labourers had melted away to seek fortune on the 
gold fields; squatters and farmers seemed to face ruin. But dicir 
complaints were short lived. Tlie gold rushes brought a boom iti which 
everyone profited, except the majority of the diggers. The squatters 
improvised and found that they could manage widi far less labour than 
they had employed in the past. The farmers of South Australia and 
Tasmania were able to take advantage of gready-enlarged markets 
Prices soared and, while the stor^cepers and publicans secured the main 
profit, the merchants, shipping firms and finally the landlords benefited 
considerably. 
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Diggers squandered their new-found wealtli in lavish spending and 
“ drinks-all-round/’ Melbourne in tiac grip of the gold fever became a 
flamboyant city of opulence and display. Inevitably the boom burst; 
depression followed as die gold became scarcer and fortunes picked 
up on the diggings rarer. Three years after the announcement of the 
discovery of gold, a Victorian Gold Fields Commission reported 
that three quarters of the diggers made only “ a narrow and precarious 
living.” 

Optimistic prospectors were still arriving on the fields to try their 
luck and the population of die fields continued to grow until 1858, but 
since the early days of the gold rushes a trickle of unlucky diggers had 
been flowing into the cities in scardi of work and steadily tie trickle 
became a stream. In diis way the gold rushes unleashed a new mflitant 
democracy in Australia for, disappointed on the gold fields, the diggers 
poured into the towns demanding land. They formed the rank and file 
of the new aggressive political agitation and quicldy secured power, 
but in their attempts to secure land they were defeated by geography, 
economics and the land itself. 

Apart from the value of gold mined—and, including the yields of 
odier gold fields discovered after the first rushes, it had amounted to 
six hundred million pounds by 1916—die gold rushes had a tremendous 
effect on die subsequent development of the colony. They were res¬ 
ponsible for die increase in population and in capital which opened a new 
era of expansion. The colony had been starved of population, and the 
news of gold brought a flood of migrants, raismg the population from 
405,000 to 1,145,000 in ten years. At first the newcomers were con¬ 
centrated on the gold fields, but after a few years they flowed to the towns 
and country, swelling the labour force and developing and diversifying 
the middle classes. Roads and railways, schools and houses, warehouses 
and hospitals were built, and the humming activity attracted more 
setders and more capital. 

The gold rushes were also important for the powerful influence they 
exerted on die Australian character and oudook, Later generations have 
regarded this period as the genesis of their country, and have acclaimed 
the diggers as tlieir Pilgrim Fadxcrs, the first authentic Australians, the 
founders of their self-respecting, independent, strenuous national life.” 
This legend of die diggers distorts history and leads to a certain unbalance 
in the Australian oudook, but it has given Australians their ideal and has 
become part of their national character, differentiating them from other 
nations within and without the Commonwealth, 
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The second half of the nineteenth century saw a great wave of 
development and expansion in die Australian colonies. It ebbed and 
flowed, but constantly advanced. The population of 400,000 in 1851 
had become nearly four million in 1901; the area of cultivated land had 
readied ten million acres with a further fifteen million acres of planted 
pasture land. Seventeen million sheep in 1851 had become 106 million 
in 1891, although droughts from 1894 to 1902 reduced die number to 
nearly half. 

Making use of the drought-resisting and quick-ripening wheats 
which William Farrer had evolved in the ’eighties, the wheat farmers 
increased dieir acreage, pusliing the pastoralists outwards to die regions 
of the lower rainfall. The ’seventies and ’eighties were great railway 
building decades, and new lines opened up land for the wheat farmers. 
Towards the end of the century fresh incentives were given to the 
agricultural advance by die invention of refrigeration, making possible 
the export of Australian dairy products, meat and fruit. 

The background to this expansion was one of noisy, often bitter 
political strife. Since its early days the colony had suffered from a cleavage 
in its society. At first it was between the emancipists and the exclusives. 
With the abolition of the penal system it gave way to another division 
which was deeper, more enduring and important. This was the division 
between the wealthy landowners and the labouring classes, between those 
who early in the history of the colony had acquired vast land holdings, 
and those who arrived later and lacking capital had not been able to 
acquire land of dieir own. Tliroughout the nineteenth century diis land 
problem was at the root of all Australian political antagonisms. 

It was both a class and an economic conflict. The landowners, who 
had shaped their lives on the model of die English rural gentry with its 
privileges and responsibilities, assumed political leadership as of right. 
Until the 1850’s it was a fairly natural assumption, for the position of the 
pastoral industry was unchallenged and there was no other dass sufficiently 
organised and politically conscious to lead. But the landed hegemony was 
strongly attacked by small pockets of opposition, and the attacks were 
strengthened by the support of the merchants who had not been 
admitted to partnership with the landowning gentry. 

Nevertheless it was the landowning class wliich, after agitating against 
the land policy of the Imperial Government, went on to press for sdf- 
govemment. They achieved a measure of success in the Australian 
Colonies Government Act of 1850 and this Act* passed on die eve of the 
gold rushes, prepared die ground for the real political struggle. 
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On the one hand were the established forces of wealth and property, 
led by William Cliarles Wentworth, These forces assumed the res¬ 
ponsibilities and claimed the privileges of the English aristocracy, though 
often they sprang from no more noble'loins than John Macarthur. On 
the other hand were the massive forces of " the common man" who 
claimed the dignity of true democrats, diough many of diem were no 
more than the flotsam of die old world who had come looking for easy 
wealtli and had been disappointed on the gold fields. 

Tlic people of privilege tried to establish an hereditary aristocracy, 
and Wentworth drafted proposals for a colonial peerage which were 
rejected in Britain, The people of no privilege challenged the power of 
the older colonists, and brought in a series of Selection Acts which 
allowed those without land to select blocks and pay for them by 
instalments. Their proposals were rejected by nature. 

The ideal of a yeoman agriculture with land for all gave rise to a 
mood of tremendous optimism,' but the Selection Acts conflicted with 
the economic laws of the country wliich make small holdings workable 
only in the coastal belts and in certain odier limited regions. The great 
sheep and cattle industries depended then, as now, on large holdings. 
The small selectors went bankrt^t and the squatters regained the land. 
Though tire big landholders apparently lost their political power to 
the superior numbers of the landless proletariat, the true centre of power 
in Australia was established by Macarthur and his brotherhood, and has 
never shifted. 

The conquest and settlement of the Australian continent resulted 
firom the eflTective pastoral and agricultural industries, and from the 
revolution in the means of transport. Sailing ships took four to five 
months to readi Australia, but in the second half of the nineteenth 
century diis was reduced to an average of four weeb by the introduction 
of steamships and the opening of the Suez Canal. Developments in 
transport made an even greater difference inside Australia. The squatters 
surging westwards had covered enormous areas, hut their daily advance 
had been no more ilian a few miles each day. The bullock teams which 
carried the wool in bales to tbe ports averaged less than twelve miles a 
day. Distances seemed to isolate the settlements from each other, and 
Western Australia seemed almost as frr away to the people of Sydney 
as London, 

Railways reduced the distances, bringing the colonies dbser together 
and making them realise their community of interests. Questions of 
concern to all the colonies arose more frequently and the movement 
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towards federation was born. It was promoted by no wave of aggressive 
nationalism, and it inspired neitlicr wide enthusiasm nor great opposition. 
Joint interests, common history and similarity of outlook throughout 
the colonies were recognised as far greater tlian any differences. Federation 
was a matter of common sense and at the close of the nineteenth century 
the six colonies joined in the Federal Commonwealth of Australia. 

Thus Australia entered the twentieth century as one nation, inhabiting 
all of one continent and peopled by one stock. Its brief history had been 
neither imcventful nor lacking in action and heroism, but it had involved 
no war of conquest and had made no tremendously cliaUenging demands 
on the majority ©fits people. 

Most Australians feel disappointed and even frustrated by their 
history. It seems to them to suffer from serious omissions. The Nordi 
Americans had to fight the native Indians before tliey could conquer and 
possess their land. With the passing of time, tlie merest skirmish lias 
become an heroic batdc, and this has satisfied the longing which is aUve 
in all peoples for a national tradition. The United States produces an 
endless flow of frontier films, bursting widi adventure. Australia is 
forced back on its bushrangers (or liighwaymcu), and when films are 
made about diem they are censored by authorities who feci that tliis 
is not a tradition of which to boast. 

The liveliest imagination caimot make anything of the Australian 
natives. Two naked Aborigines opposed die landing of Captain Cook, 
and thereafter, apart from occasional attacks on individual setders, the 
Aborigines fade from Australian history. The setders cold-bloodedly 
killed them by shooting or by systematic^y giving them food containing 
arsenic. It is one of the shameful chapters in the history of the British 
peoples and, far from promoting a noble tradition, the Aborigines liave 
left the white people with a lingering sense of shame. 

Australia’s history began on a note of anti-climax, for witli her 
discovery the rich, centuries-old legends of die southern continent 
crumbled away. Britain setded thcoiew land only under the compulsion 
of her own over-population, and the resulting colony was at first 
peopled with her rejects. It was a poor start, converted into somediing 
better by the ambition of an individualist who found a source of wealtii 
for the colony in wool. 

Shortage of population was an early problem, and remains one, but 
when the country did receive a sudden influx of setders during the gold 
tushes, these migrants gave an urgency to die existing political discord. 
Although they fiiled to seize die power of property fi:om the earlier, 
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established landowners, their greater numbers gave them the illusion of 
political power—an illusion reinforced by the nineteenth century develop¬ 
ments of universal franchise and trade unionism which were accepted in 
the colony more quickly than in the mother country. Federation gave 
Australia a national unity, within which this fundamental cleavage 
persisted. 

It is interesting to note that neither of these two groups in Australia 
has ever been anxious to face the truth of history, winch is perhaps a 
reason why important figures in the Australian story-—such as Sturt— 
have been neglected; whQc comparatively unimportant events such as 
the Eureka Stockade have become the basis of dramatic legends. 

The minority of Australians belong to the propertied class, and long 
for an aristocratic distinction which is not theirs. It is they who, suffer 
most from convict taunts. The majority belong to the landless dass 
who look back no farther than the gold rushes, and it is they who 
have built up the legends of the Eureka Stockade as symbolising the 
struggle for democracy, and of the Digger as their national ideal and 
prototype. 

But the struggle for democracy was never a real struggle. The colonies, 
young, eager and impatient, demanded self-government and independence 
immediately; the Imperial Government instinctively delayed meeting 
their demands at least until they represented the will of the majority. 
Once the gold rushes had brought solidarity and political consciousness 
to the working masses, so tliat the agitation for full political rights did 
not emanate wholly from the landowning gentry, the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment granted self-government readily. 

The Digger Legend has been one of die strongest influences in the 
formation of the national character and oudook of Australians. The 
legend distorts history and is a myth rather than a tradition. At the same 
time it has fostered the ideals of individual self-respect and independence, 
initiative and comradeship, so finely exemplified by the Australian forces 
in two world wars. 

But the influence of this legend lias not been all for the good. It has 
encouraged the cult of the common man which, more than any other 
factor, has suffocated originality and enthroned mediocrity in twentieth- 
century Australia. Even more important, the legend has helped to dull 
the pioneering spirit, for its ideal is static. It contrasts sadly with the active 
ideals of die American frontiersman and of the Russian questing in the 
Arctic wastes of Siberia—ideals which to-day inspire the youth of 
those countries to fresh achievement. 
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This pioneering spirit is by no means dead in Australia, but it has 
little significance for the great majority, who have no link with the 
pioneers and are not directly descended from them. Their life has no 
connection with the land. The typical Australian has become a city 
dweller, tied to his factory, wida a small house in suburbia. In essence 
he is the offspring of die boisterous diggers rather than of the pioneers 
who conquered the continent. 
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The growth of the cities has been the most obvious — and, to many, the 
most disturbing—aspect of Australia’s development in the twentieth 
century. In particular, the cities of Sydney and Melbourne have swollen 
until between them they contain almost a third of the nation s people. 
Sydney ranks second in size, and Melbourne third in the British 
Commonwealth’s list of white cities. The other state capitals — Brisbane, 
Adelaide, Perth and Hobart—are smaller but equally dominant in their 
own states. And cities can make a people soft. That is the haunting fear. 

Economists are not as worried about this as sociologists. They point 
out that all nations are becoming increasingly urbanised. Australia is 
unsuited to peasant development, and as the economy becomes more mature 
so the primary industries need a diminishing share of the total labour force. 
Those who live in the cities are unashamedly in love with them, and 
with the urban way of life. Colin Wills, author of Australian. Passport, 
and well known in Britain as a perceptive broadcaster <f the world scene, 
describes the Australian cities in most of which he has lived and worked 
at various times. His story opens as the sun rises and a new working 
day begins in Sydney, capital of New South Wales. 
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COLIN WILLS 


Y ou WAKE, and there’s die morning flowing in at your windows, 
cool and dear as glass. The sweet-pea blossoms brush against 
the window frame, swayed by a light breeze. A bee floats into 
the room and darts out again. There’s a smell of dewy grass and earth; 
the lawn and die flower-beds are level with your floor, or nearly so. 
And now die sun is level with your eyes, flashing across the neighbours’ 
gardens, bright and uncompromising. There’s no point in staying there 
any longer, widi that light in your eyes. You might as well get up. 

Down the passage to the bathroom, and the cold shower wakes you 
up completely, and for a moment die bewildered brain is full of work and 
worries. But as you open the door there’s die smell of bacon and the 
dank of a ketde, and you can’t worry too long. 

It’s all on one floor; everything’s on one floor; you live horizontally 
here, not vertically; and the light and die air flow all arotmd the house 
and in at all the windows. There’s your garden and dicirs between you 
and the neighbours on eitiier side, and the red-tiled roofs of die one- 
storey houses are so low you can see die sky all around you, and it’s 
clear, and bright, and blue. 

The houses . . , yes, the houses are pretty ordinary and monotonous; 
no architectural diaracter to speak of, and certainly no period pieces, 
except for a few examples of diat appalling period just before die first 
war when they filled the front doors with stained glass in art nouveau 
designs. But what does it matter? Look at tlic sky 1 Look at die roses! 

There are two places on the way to the station diat are rather 
wonderful. One is an avenue of jacaranda trees. The branches are 
hung with heliotrope blossoms like bells, so like bells diat you expect 
to hear them ringing, with a soft, heliotrope chime. The pavement is 
strewn with die fallen blossoms, a coloured pool about each tree. You 
hesitate to walk there, hut others are already treading on dicm; die 
well-shod feet dacking on the pavement, falling more sofdy where die 
flowers lie; the well-pressed suits; the flesh soft collars around sunburned 
necks; the grey felt hats. 
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Tlie other place is a triangle of waste ground where gum-trees 
grow. For a moment, as you pass, as the breeze sways the light branches 
with their sheaves of hanging leaves, grey-green, sickle-shaped, vertical; 
the suburbs vanish and it is the bush, the remote inland. You sec the 
dust rising in die distance as catde move across the plain; dogs darting 
at their heels and whips cracking, and a red haze over the sun. 

Then ids the asphalt path down to the station; tickets, newspapers, 
a crowd waiting, men watching the girls in summer frocks, schoolboys 
chasing each other among the fixed rocks of adult humanity . • . and 
the train coming in. 

The train sHdcs out over the dim edge of die North Shore, on to the 
bridge approach, and shoots into the sky. The girders go by with a 
swisliing echo, their edges glittering in the high light; the great arc of 
steel rises above you unseen. Far below, the surface of the harbour 
lies like rippled silk. A steamer is passing under the bridge, with clots 
of black smoke heaving out of its funnels; an old and dingy island steamer, 
rusty and salty and luminous with romance. Its holds would smell of 
copra if you were dose, and its wake would whisper of palms and the 
surf of the soudi seas. 

Down the harbour a grey ferry-steamer is crossing, londy and forlorn. 
Once, before the bridge was built, it was all ferries, grey ovals crammed 
with people, converging on Circular Quay as the grey felt hats converge. 
It was pleasant to travel to town diat way; you went to sea every morn¬ 
ing between the breakfast table and the desk, smelt seaweed, and saw gulls 
settle on oily waves, and heard the dang of engine-room telegraph bells. 

Far off across the blue water the lovely shores curve away, bay, 
point and bay, point and bay. Green, wooded liills on the north shore, 
red roofs among the trees, and on the south, along the peninsula that 
sweeps away to the Heads, the terraced gardens with white mansions 
and shady trees, and blocks of flats forever encroaching, thrusting up to 
the crest of the peninsula and down to ihe water s edge. 

Along the shore ate swimming pools, and lawns, and anchorages 
for yachts. This afternoon, for it is Saturday, the sailing-boats will be 
out; the long blue harbour will be flecked with white sails. And on the 
other side, the seaward side of the peninsula, and far off to the north and 
to the soulh, the crowds will gather on twenty miles of wide, white, 
sandy beaches, and every roller will carry like arrows the surf-riders in 
to shore, and on the sand, in the sun, will spread a labyrinth of golden 
limbs. 

The trams and the streams of cars will carry other crowds to cricket 
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and the races, and the trains going back to the suburbs will bristle witli 
golf clubs and tennis rackets, and parcels of plants and seeds. The city 
will be quiet in the afternoon, with only tourists strolling die hot streets 
and fauiily parties in die Botanic Gardens and idle chaps gendy moving 
on widi jokes and gesticulations from bar to cool, bare bar. 

There will be a rush again towards sunset, when the returning 
punters and cricket fans pass dirough die dty homeward, and then 
a lull before die neon signs begin to glare and dim die evening light, 
and die crowds stream in to theatres and cinemas and danceliaUs. Then 
the lights will sliine dirough the flickering leaves of the plane-trees above 
the caf6 awnings of die “ Litde Paris ” about King’s Cross and Maclcay 
Street, where people stroU beside the streams of sliining cars. 

Quieter, softer lights will shine from windows and verandas out 
in the suburbs, where people sit peacefully sniffing the garden smells. 
And die wliite glare of arc-lamps, misoftcncd by any trees, will make 
lurid patches among die shadows along the narrow streets of slum 
terraces, where men in singlets sit widi dicir wives on die doorsteps, 
seeking coolness, and where lovers embrace on die wooden box that 
covers die gas-meter on a two-foot wide front porch. And die sound 
of the dty will come humming dirough the night. 

But that is to come. It is morning: bright, noisy Saturday morning, 
and you have crossed the bridge into town, and plunged into the 
underground and rumbled dirough the tunnds into die centre, and come 
up again into daylight. 

To the west and south lie the long streets of warehouses, die wool 
stores, the commcrdal docks, die oily moudis of two green rivers that 
flow into the harbour, gas works and petrol stores, and the white towers 
of silos full of wheat. Through this smudged, damorous quarter of 
the town pass all the goods that every great port swallows, digests or 
regurgitates; all that a great and growing nation draws in from the sea 
routes of the world, all that a land of plenty puts forth to the world. 
But overshadowing all are wool and wheat. 

Once you have wandered through the warehouse streets of Sydney 
you will remember always the smell of greasy wool, and die yellow 
flasliing streams of wheat pouring into the hungry holds of ships. When 
you smell wool in Bradford you will remember diose hot streets under 
die sun, and the cavernous dark doorways of Victorian warehouses from 
which came wafting the reek of the tumbling bales. One day in die docks 
of London Pool or Hamburg, as die wheat flows out of the ships, you will 
re memb er that far away dotiside where it flowed in. You will remember 
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the wliite gulls wheeling among the pigeons, and the sparrows pecking 
the grains among the dust and die dung. 

The narrow streets that wind up from Circular Quay into the town 
between the pubs and the litde shops and the dimly baroque facades 
of the turn of the century, wind as they do because diey grew from 
the wagon tracks up which the first colonists hauled their goods from 
the ships. As you follow their twists and turns, you will recall that 
you are dodging this way or that to avoid a great tree, a mass of rocks, 
or the swampy bed of a stream. It is, after all, litde more than a century 
and a half since those first ships of Europe let go their rusty anchors in 
the great harbour at the end of the earth. Yet, in the Austrian scene, a 
century and a half suggests remote antiquity. 

You turn north now, to where the narrow streets run straight and 
parallel for a mile or more through towering walls of stone, thunderous 
canyons cutting dirough the mass of masonry that grew up in a century 
on the foimdations of wool and wheat and gold. Great buildings rise 
here, tall and square against the sky, Hashing the light of morning back 
from imiumerahle windows. The concrete buildings show dead white 
as chalk in the fierce beam of die sun, but those of granite, or of 
pale golden sandstone, glitter as though with particles of mica. They 
Hame and sliimmer in ^e crystal light, and so dazzle the eye that at 
last the whole city seems a brilliant mirage, imagmed in die empty 
wilderness. 

But the geometrical towers against the sky are real enough, and the 
people at work behind their walls of stone and glass; people who 
probably have never seen, and will never see, die naked nomads 
wandering the desert, or a kangaroo outside a zoo, or heard die screech 
of white cockatoos in flight, or die honk of wild swans. It is the wilderness 
that is die mirage here. 

Factories stretch out along die dusty streets of the metropolitan 
fiinge, and along die roads diat lead into the country. Great stores 
flank the crowded pavements; the traffic roars past hanks and bars, 
newspaper offices, trade union offices and the university, churches and 
breweries, the parks with, their flowers and fountains, the beauty parlours, 
the public libraries and the dog tracks. It has all happened in a moment, 
as history is measured, but it hi happened. It is there to see and to touch, 
a perceptible phenomenon. 

What is more, it is still happening. 

Among the stone towers, sfcdeton towers of steel arc forever rising 
to scrape the sky; concrete pours over fresh dcarings in coastal bush 
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beyond the city Singes, and far off in the hills, to make new factories, 
dams, and power-houses. 

But all this is only one expression of a great spring of energy that 
bursts forth here. You can feel it yourself, in your muscles and your mind. 
You can sense it in miivcrsity lecture-rooms and laboratories, belying 
the cynical jSippancy. You can hear it in the clicking of typewriters in a 
thousand bed-sitting rooms, and see it in neat drawing offices and untidy 
studios. When you walk down Macquarie Street, between tlac brass 
plates of the doctors and the lawns fringed witli palms, it comes humming 
through the air firom die Conservatorium of Music, where Heaven knows 
how many Graingers and Benjamins of die spirit span the keys, and where 
the eager voices of youdi soar eternally seeking the magic of Melba. 

They sing, they spring dirough the air in the ballet schools, they 
model in clay and diey model in mannequin shows; dicy build new 
roads and fly new planes on new air routes. They talk their politics and 
philosophy with a tone unknown in Europe—die tone of sublime and 
impudent confidence belonging to diosc who bdieve they can build a 
new world. 

If I have written so mucli of one city, it is because it is the one I know 
most intimately. But most of what I have written is true of them all. 
Yet every one of the six state capitals has its clear entity, its individual 
colour and texture, its subde and secret touch on the eye and die heart. 

Hobart I do not know; what a fool a man is to go looking at other 
continents before he has seen an island state belonging to his own. But 
it is certainly cliarming, for so many different kinds of people are cliarmed 
by it. Some tell me it is very English. One man, long ago, told me that 
every house has a brass doorstep. If this is not so, I would radier not hear 
about it. 

Perdi I know only as a passcr-by, but who diat has passed by that 
delightful dty could fidl to keep its picture very dear in mind? It is so 
small to be the capital of so vast a state, so brisk and busy to reflect die 
life of the enormous West that moves at the pace of the seasons. Mistress 
of deserts, Perth grows green gardens by the river; queen of unbounded 
^pastures, she marks her urban area in neat small streets and squares; capital 
of a land that rolls fiom tropic seas to die Southern Ocean, she maintains 
a dose-knit sodety of quiet and cultured tastes, where people write 
their own music, stage didr own plays, form their own sharply-defined 
ideas of the world quite independendy of die big cities of the East. For 
this is in all things the capital of die West, guarding traditions and 
formulating plans that belong to the West alone. 
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It is nothing to these people to stand up against the rest of the 
Commonwealth on an issue of principle, even to the point of talking 
of secession. In fact, of course, secession is impossible; the rest of 
Australia would never let the West go. It is too precious; it stands for 
the very independence the whole nation holds sacred. 

And, though its own metropolitan society is so urban and orderly, 
the whole West walks the streets of Perth—the farmers of vast wheat- 
fields that stretch horizon-wide, the catdemen whose grazing goes over 
the edge of distance, the pearlers j&om lonely coasts where the sunset 
blazes amethyst and green over the Indian Ocean, gold miners who work 
some of the richest lodes on earth, and prospectors who wander the 
deserts to find here and there a handful of precious dust. 

Adelaide lies apart from both West and East, where two great gulfs 
deave inland from the centre of the continent’s southern coastlitic. Her 
commerce is with those gulfs (though the city itself lies a little way 
from the sea) and with the wine lands and farmlands of the great Murray 
Valley, with the rich pastures of South Australia itself, and the vast, 

^ dry cattle country of Central and Northern Australia. 

hi Adelaide, as elsewhere, the age throws up its high buildings of 
concrete and steel and stone, and eventually it, too, will be a tall city full 
of the tall tales of the twentieth century. But to-day it is still largely a 
pleasant Australian town, two or three storeys high, with many white 
buildings glaring in the sun or hiding in hot shade, with iron roofs still 
to be seen among the towers of commerce, and with awnings jutting 
from all the shops over the pavements where people stroll at a sagely 
leisurely pace. For in summer the wind is hot and dusty from the desert, 
and the citizens do not kill themselves in toil. 

When the day’s work is over they can drive up into the hills, among 
the orchards, and look down and watch the dty appear out of the dusk 
as a rectangular pattern of light. Adelaide is one of the most perfectly 
rectangular cities on earth, its criss-crossing streets broken only by an 
orderly arrangement of squares. But this plan of the famous Colonel 
Light’s designing is saved firom the dullness of the merely mathematical 
by the Colonel’s excellent device of surrounding the square mile of 
metropolis with a half-mile wide belt of greqn parklands, beyond which 
the suburbs begin. 

They are peaceful suburbs, perfumed at evening and morning with 
many gardens, and the citizens not content with thdr own gardens can 
walk through those that border the small and pretty River Torrens. 

At the week-end, as in every Australian capital, people make for the 
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sea. For Adelaide people this means travelling a few itdles to tlie shores 
of Spencer’s Gulf, where quiet waves ripple against the sand and where 
the evening hght, after die glaring heat of day, has a lovely violet quality 
that evokes the atmosphere of dreams. 

Queensland is my native state, and I must suppose it is partly some- 
tiling in my bones that makes me feel life moves there in a way you will 
not find the like of anywhere else. There is a peculiar sense of freedom 
about it, and an original radical philosophy in the way people look at 
things. They arc critical and scornful, and at the same time enthusiastic 
and humorous, and while they can be passionate in argument, dierc is a 
salt in their sap that stops them firom taking themselves, or anyone else, 
too seriously. The fact that Irish blood is abundant there may have 
somediing to do widi it. 

This clement in dicir nature affects die atmosphere of their capital. 
Brisbane, although it has a mature metropolitan tang to it, is nevertheless 
very much a Queensland town. Queen Street and Adelaide Street are 
long, and glittering and busy, and didr sides are already steep and growing 
steeper. But the crowds arc Queensland crowds; their rendezvous are 
casual; they have an easy manner and a frank regard. 

The world comes dose to Brisbane, as it does to the much greater dty 
of Sydney; big ships come up die broad river to Pinkcnbali, and sliips 
quite big enough to remind men of die world beyond Moreton Bay steam 
up into the dty itself, for the river curves around its streets and terraces 
in noble sweeps and readies. 

There is a transparency in die atmosphere diat makes die simplest 
images vivid ... die glitter of traffic rolling over Victoria Bridge; 
people walking in the Botanic Gardens, suburban streets climbing the 
hills; the older, wooden houses standing up on piles, the space beneath 
surrounded widi lattice on which flowering creepers grow. And on 
Saturday and Sunday, those pleasure boats and yachts and launches 
moving out across Moreton Bay. 

But there’s one picture above all that comes back to you when you 
remember Brisbane—^thc season when in the quiet streets all around the 
town, the jacarandas and die flame trees are hi bloom together. Then the 
whole scene is veiled with floating curtains of colour, a mist of pale 
heliotrope splashed with vermilion flames. 

That one remembers—^diat and die night, when the brilliant stars 
drench the earth with light, and the gardens fill the air with drifting 
fragrance. Then the mind seems to swim away on the warm wind, 
away across die vast spaces of die land, away to the silver seas of Capricorn. 
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A thousand miles to the south die night is cooler, and the stars, 
though brilliant still, are a litde more remote. They flood away in 
torrents of icy light to the world that lies below the curve of the Southern 
Ocean. Perhaps because the sky does not bum so near the earth nor the 
earth pour out suchefiusions of colour and perfume, the life of Melbourne 
has more strongly die character of something designed and sustained by 
men. In this, it is more European than any other city of Australia. 

Litde more than a century ago—in 1835—John Batman landed on 
die shores of Port Phillip at die head of a party of adventurous empire- 
builders from Tasmania. They were mosdy business men (the party 
included, for instance, two who go down in history described as drapers) 
and they set about things in a businesslike way by buying a large tract of 
land from die Aborigines in exchange for blankets, tomaliawks and flour. 
This purchase was repudiated by Governor Darling, of New South Wales, 
whose territory dien included all Eastern Australia, but the setdenient 
stayed and its history has been businesslike ever since. 

There was also a note of modesty and caution in its beginnings, 
along with abounding confidence, which seems to have set die tone. 
There is a tradition that Batman, gazing upon the stretch of hushland 
which is now Melbourne, remarked; “ Tliis is a fine site for a village.” 
fix a century his village was a city of a million souls, one of the greatest 
in the Soudiem Hemisphere, with a vast trade including the export of 
thirty-five per cent of Australia’s wool—or about a tenth of the wool of 
the world. 

The light here in the south is softer, more changing; except in 
high siunmer there is a continual music of brilliance and shadow playing 
over the solid square masses of the great blocks of buildings, so that now 
they have an adamantine gleam, and now a softened outline and a dim 
glow. The wide streets, rectilineal in plan, stretching away to vistas of 
trees and spires and coppery domes, shimmer in summer haze, float in 
mist, flash with the splih of rainstorms or seem to extend to infinity in 
the tender sunshine of spring. 

The business crowds, the idle promenaders, have more formality in 
dress and manner than the Sydney crowds, though no less colour. They 
have a somewhat sober air, a litde of the reserve of English dty crowds. 
But the faces never have the tense look, doe look of a univenal atigsty that 
sometimes seems to haunt a whole streetful of people in European cities. 
Their air reflects as wholly Australian an oudook as the free, casual air 
of the strollers in Brisbane or Perth, but with a difference. Perhaps 
they are more selfconsciously metropolitan people. 
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With the sobriety, the solidity, that seems to belong to people as 
well as buildings, tlierc is a great gusto of good living, as there was among 
the Victorian English. There have always been more good restaurants, 
more comfortable taverns, in Melbourne than elsewhere in the country, 
and the rich burgesses, with the rich squatters who come to town to 
spend a portion of their wool cheques, go in for private entertainment on 
a scale not exceeded in any of the other capitals where gaiety, is, perhaps, 
more superficially evident. 

The masses enjoy life with few inhibitions. Dancing by night, 
picnicking in the country or by the sea at the week-end, and flocking to 
football and the races, they scorn any suggestion by rival dries tliat 
Melbourne is dull and puritanical. Puritanical influences are crudely 
evident here as everywhere in the continent, hut nowhere have tlicy 
much real eflFect on the ordinary drizen except to provoke him to 
ribaldry. 

There is a dignity about Melbourne that is not a matter of elegant 
town-planning, nor of fashion and manners. It comes rather from an 
inner seriousness. In sdence, in scholarship, in the arts, tlie achievements 
of this young dty have been great, and perhaps they wdgh more with 
the mass of die people than such tilings do elsewhere in Australia. 

But to me the dlure of this dty lies in the poetry of the place, an 
elusive quality that seems to be acddental. Square, solid and commerdal, 
with its suburbs stretching away over a dim plain and its much-maligned 
little river, the Yarra, as its sole geographical feature of interest, Melbourne 
might seem the most matter-of-fact and obvious place in the country. 
Yet there is something—^is it in the light, or the air, or in some secret 
emanation from generations of quiet lives and conventional exteriors? 
—which makes the scenes of day and night, the sunny, windy, foggy, 
rainy seasons, extraordinarily exdting. 

To sec the great grey bulk of the cathedral floating in a mist ... to 
walk for miles along the streets of Victorian stone residences widi their 
small grass plots endosed in railings of iron ... to stand in the roaring 
square before Flinders Street Station, to cross the river to the boarding¬ 
houses and winding streets of South Yarra, and to slither down wet 
Bourke Street, whipped by dae wind, with the great buUc of warehouses 
flashing in the lamplight . . . these simple, meaningless things can move 
you strangely. 

Is it simply diat, through no consdous act of John Batman or any 
of die good businesslike burghers who have followed him, Melbourne, 
the place itself, has become a dty with a soul? Or is it that Mdba and die 
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musidans, aad the poets and the painters, and the young men who went 
off to cricket fields and battlefields abroad, have all thrown back on the 
walls of die straight streets something of their own light? 

If there is an answer it is no use seeking it firom the Melbournians 
moving sedately through the crowd, or strolling idly in the avenues and 
the parks. They will only ask you to have a beer and forget it. They are 
not concerned about it. They take it for granted. 

Most Australians Eve in tie dues, or in the towns and farmlands 
that form a broad strip of country round the southern and eastern sides 
of the continent. 

This long-setdcd, well-developed Australia varies grcady; the only 
features common to most of it are the fertile, well-stocked dairy farms, 
the wheat fields, and the small grazing properties that seem almost 
English by comparison with the great stations of the inland. It is a green 
and gold country of grain and grass, broken by stretches of scrub and 
forest, by fruit farms, by mining valleys, ridges and mountains, by 
torrents and by slow, brown rivers that dry up in summer. The farm¬ 
houses, once you get beyond die centres where bricks are easy to come 
by, are of wood, with roofs of corrugated iron; the houses are low and 
wide, with big verandas, and the roofi arc sharp-angled and bordered 
with gutters to catch the precious rain in iron tanks. 

The country towns, too, conform in general to a familiar pattern; 
wooden buildings and brick, with iron roofi, and with iron awnings 
over the pavements to slude shopfironts and shoppers from the sun. They 
tend to ramble without any particular form, but as they grow, they grow 
self-conscious, and squares and public gardens arc laid out, and rows of 
modem buildings two or three storeys high. Chrome and glass and 
plastic creep into the hotels, shaming the old, uncomfortable, picturesque 
pubs ... the “ Railway,” the “ Commercial ” and the “ Royal.” 

But the life of diese towns does not change much. There arc shinier, 
bigger cars where once there were Model T Fords, and once, before that, 
buggies and sulkies and spring-carts. The fanners call now at the radio 
deJer^s, as wcU as at the store, die produce merchant’s and the bank. 
Their wives may spend a while at a beauty parlour, and their children at 
a soda fountain, where once it was the dressmaker’s or the sweet shop. 
But a country-town dance is still the same dcEghtful, heartfelt affair it 
always was, even if Buddy Ra6Eerty and his Legionnaires have replaced 
the old piano, fiddle and concertina. And if the man whose sheep fetched 
top price at the sales is interviewed now by a smart chap with a miao- 
phone, from the radio station, instead of just by young CbarEe 
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from the local paper, it is still the tadtum approval of his peers in the 
back bar that affords him the real glory. 

Away to the north of Brisbane this intermediate land between the 
coastal towns and “ the real bush takes on a different cliaractcr, for 
North Queensland is something quite on its own-hot, happy, rich and 
robust, still somewhat uncomfortable with brick walls and stiff collars, 
given more to vast verandas and wide hats. It has its corn and its 
dairying, but it is also a land of bananas and sugar-cane and pineapples, 
and even its most formal towns have a touch of the tropics. 

Tlie dty people, the country-town people, and the farmers, all turn 
to the coast in their times of leisure; and the coast, all die way round from 
the Great Barrier Reef off North Queensland to Subiaco in Western 
Australia, is lovely, lazy and delightful. 

Great stretdics of it are wild and free of any setdement* There are 
beaches where you can walk for miles over sand as white and fine as 
salt, marked only by the delicate tracks of sea-birds. Big seaports arc 
few, and the rest are quiet, sunlit places where life is leisurely. Here and 
there the coast is broken by great bays, the inlets of lagoons and lakes, 
and the estuaries of rivers. Between the coast and the foothills of the 
Great Dividing Range lies a rich strip of land that forms, when seen 
from the heights, a splendid pattern of colour. 

But though they love the sea, the coast dwellers turn away from it 
sometimes and make for the mountains. Here there arc crags to climb, 
and paths to follow around the face of the bluffs, where cataracts fall 
in veils of silver foam, and where cliffs of orange and crimson plunge into 
valleys brimming with purple shadow. 

And in the highest mountains of all. Mount Kosciusko and die 
Australian Alps on the borders of New South Wales and Victoria, is 
the one region of the continent where snow is to be seen. Snow comes 
as a rare phenomenon in other lofty places, but here it falls every year 
and lies so deep that crowds come in the season for winter sports. 

There are no towns in the high mountains, and only a very few 
small setdements. It is a wilderness of snow, Hazing with sunshine. 
Two kinds of people only arc seen in that land in winter—skiers and 
sheep-herders of the upland ranges. 

Between Kosciusko and Sydney, in the midst of rolling sheep country, 
you can turn aside to visit die last dty, the smallest, and unexpectedly 
the national capital—Canberra, It was to avoid jealousy between existing 
cities that a new one was created as the seat of governmeut, and t he 
Federal Parliament sat there for the first time in 1927. 
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Tlie ambitious town plan is still largdy uncompleted, except for 
the sewerage system which could cope with ten times ie present popula¬ 
tion. People from Sydney or Melbourne, scornful of the open country 
wliich lies between the scattered suburbs, refer to it as “ a good sheep 
station spoilt,” or “ the world’s only cemetery lit up at night.” But most 
of them liave a sneaking envy for its freshness and spariding cleanliness. 

There is no particular reason why Canberra should ever be a centre 
of trade or industry, and perhaps that is an advantage. It is simply a 
place in the midst of pleasant cotmtry to which legislators come when 
Parliament is in session, and where permanent secretariats work far 
from the distractions of die great dries. It is also the site of the ambitious 
new National University which hopes to become a world centre of 
post-graduate studies. 

Among green undulations and disciplined formal gardens, Canberra’s 
wliitc buildings of an agreeable, innocent, and uninspired style express 
Australia’s complete lack of any popular passion for statesmanship. 
Pohrical convictions are strong in this country, but not die conviction 
that a seat of government generates or fructifies the life of the land. It 
merely reflects. 

And yet, inside the Parliament building, the sense of isolation and of 
garden-dty artifidality disappears altogether. Here, Canberra becomes 
Australia. As each member speaks you feel that you are listening to 
a living part of the people—to this town, that wheat belt, that stretch of 
the catde country, or to tradition or wealth, or the liberal point of view, 
or to the docks or the mines or the shop on the street corner. The change 
is much the same as when you enter a theatre seeing it as a dusty barog^ue 
building, and leave it seeing it as a box from which came life. Austri^a 
is like that. You are always encoimtering the naive, the quick, and the 
new, and finding afterwards: a flavour and texture in things that satisfies 
unexpected appetites. This Ihst and Btdest dty, this dty yet unformed, 
is already drawing something from the soil and the sun, something which 
made the others. 
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Outside the cities lies a world which fascinates the urhcm Australian, hut 
in an entirely academic way. He reads about it {and by far the most 
successful authors in the home market are garrulous bush writers such as 
Ion Idriess and Prank Clune), talks about it, buys paintings of it, but 
never goes to see it for himself His short holidays are spent by the seaside, 
his long holidays on trips abroad. As a result, most rural hotels remain 
fossilised specimens of early pioneer life, and the casual tourist who seeks 
first-hand knowledge of the outback often exposes himself to a contrived 
sniJtty ^ iphUh is fwife* iwi ^ /<? the 

natural wonders he will see. 

The city dweller sneers at these pubs, and offers them as the reason 
why he does not travel in his own country. But the pubs are a reflection 
of, not the cause of, his lack of interest. One seldom h^ars an Australian 
say, “ I would like to see Alice Springs,” until he has spent a long time 
overseas and been faced with a multitude of questions about his own 
country which he cannot answer. A rare Australian, then, is Jack McLaren 
who has worked his way through vast areas of the outback and written 
a classic book about it. My Crowded Solitude. 
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JACK McLaren 

E ven among AustraKans, there are comparatively few of us with 
personal experience of certain great sections of our homeland. As 
f die continent is about diirty-tlnee times as large as Great Britain, 
this is understandable. To die man in Melbourne, die region around the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, two thousand miles away in Northern Queensland, 
might almost be a foreign country. 

It so happens that I have travelled and worked in various of these 
remote regions. One is the district known as the Kiniberlcys, in the 
north-west of Western Australia. Once famous for its goldfields, the 
Kimberlcys is now catde country, and characteristically empty and 
lonely. In the whole of its immensity there arc only two places large 
enough to he called townships—^Derby andWyndhani, with hundreds 
of miles between them and each with only a few score inhabitants, 

I travelled diere in a steamer which visited the coast once a month. 
Her name was the “ Koolinda," and the day she arrived at a port was 
called a “ Koolinda day.” At both Derby and Wyiidham the entire 
population assembled on die jetty to meet us. Even the aeroplane and 
wireless have not removed die loneliness and isolation of these people, 
hungry not merely for new's but for the sight of other human beings, 
and so the arrival of a ship is sdll, in this aiixonscious age, their great 
event of the month. 

A few whites arc dotted about on the Kimberlcys' enormous ranges. 
There is a sprinkling of Aborigines, some helping the wliite men widi 
their catde work, some—^poor remnants of humanity—hanging about 
the townships and mining camps and cadging where diey can, others 
living their bush lives more or less as their race has done for centuries. 

North of the Kimberlcys is Port Darwin, capital of the Northern 
Territory, a half million square miles which were once part of the state 
of South Australia but since 1911 have been under Federal control. With 
the devdopmetit of aviation, Darwin, where planes from Europe first 
land on Australian soil, saw a noble future as aii international airport. 
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But air travellers leave quickly and spend litde. It is quite possible that 
airliners might eventually by-pass Darwin, which would put it back in 
the past again without ever having known the future of its dreams. 

Meanwhile there the town stands on a high headland in the heart of 
the tropics, sixteen hundred air-miles from Adelaide, overlooking a 
spacious harbour where pearling luggers come and go. There are smaller 
sail-craft that search the coral reefs of the coast for sea-slugs called 
beche-de-mer or trepang, much valued in Cliina and elsewhere as a table 
delicacy. Every so often a liner on the Singapore-Sydney run appears, 
or an Australian coastal steamer. 

A stair cut in the rock of the headland’s side leads up to the town, 
the whole of die way gorgeously alive with red hibiscus and flowering 
shrubs, all self-sown. But the town is as drab as most Australian outback 
townships, except for the population which is a wonderful mixture of 
races. Though there are only some two thousand residents, they include 
at least forty races. There are Malays, Kanakas and Australian Aborigines 
and all manner of cross-breeds of these races. I remember in Darwin s 
cinema—^where I sat in a deck-chair in the open air and hoped it would 
not rain—^looking at the audience of so many languages and wonder¬ 
ing how much of the film’s single language was really understood. No 
doubt there was a good deal of guessing. 

To the east of Darwin is a tract of 32,000 square miles known as 
Arnhem Land. At one time anyone was free to travel there, diough few 
did; die country oficred litdc prospect of fortune, and the Aborigines 
were notoriously dangerous. As a bSche-de-mer fisherman on the Arnhem 
Land coast I was myself more than once in peril from them. Nowadays 
no one may enter the area without special permission—a rule imposed 
not for die traveller’s protection, but for the b^efit of the Aborigines. 
That great area has been set aside as an exclusive reserve for the blacks, 
where they noay live their tribal lives as free as possible from outside 
interference. 

The majority of Australians have never seen a full-blooded Aboriginal, 
yet the blacks, numbering some forty-seven thousand, are the country’s 
oldest inhabitants. Their exact origin seems to Lave been lost in die mists 
of antiquity, except that they would appear to have been forced south out 
of India by peoples of superior culture. 

Ethnologically, they are among the world’s most interesting people. 
In this age of science and progress, the Aborigines of Arnhem Land have 
remained far back in the stone age. They wear litde or no clothing. 
Nomadic wanderers, they grow nothing, but live by the chase and what 
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they can find in the way of wild fruits and tubers. They build no proper 
dwellings, only temporary shelters of bushes and bark. I have seen 
many of these shelters, called mia-mias, so low to the ground that entrance 
can be made only on hands and knees. 

Their weapons are spears, dubs and—in many districts, but not all— 
their curious invention die boomerang. In coastal areas they have rough 
bark or dug-out canoes, which they use for fisliing and for huntmg 
sea-turdcs and dugongs—a kind of sea cow. At bushcraft they arc 
superb, and can easily follow tracks invisible to a white man’s eyes. 

They are adept at sending messages over long distances by means of 
smoke signals. In 1914, near the tip of Cape York, in far-northern 
Queensland, where I lived for dglit years in Aboriginal country, I learnt 
of the outbreak of world war through these smoke-messages relayed from 
one blacks’ camp to another along die coast. AUI could see was a distant 
column of smoke, but an Aboriginal read its tidings with case. 

In their wild state the blacks know litde or nothing of work as we 
know it, and would appear to be hopelessly lazy. But, having captured 
and eaten their food, it seems to them, logically enough, there is no 
point in further activity until they need food again. As people who live 
by what comes to hand they live in the present and have small interest 
in providing for the future. The future is simply something with which 
the present has not caught up. 

They arc active enough, however, when it comes to rites and cere¬ 
monies. I have seen the curious ritual when a young girl’s incisor tooth 
is knocked out with a stone by one of the Old Men of the tribe, while the 
girl is held down by some of the women. The only reason I could 
discover for this barbaric procedure was a scowling statement by one 
of those who held her, ** It’s so she can drhok-im water more better,” 
I was told, which clearly was no real reason at all. Evidently it was a 
matter into which one should not inquire too closely. 

The Bora ” ceremonies of initiation are held in some secluded part 
of the bush, and have rarely been seen by whites. Mudh mysterious 
ceremonial use is made of an instrument called a Bullroarer,” a flat 
piece of polished wood that is whirled at the end of a cord to make a 
deep, humming sound. There is something awesome in its roar, even 
to a white man, and from the first moment of hearing it all the females 
in the tribe hide in the bush. Many of them believe the roaring to be 
the voice of a fearsome devil. 

They have corroborces—^tnale dances in which there is much prancing 
and stamping, with the feces and bodies of the dancers marked with 
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white day to give a skeleton-like effect against the darkness of their skins. 
At Croker Island, near the border of Amhcin Land, I once watched 
scores of blacks thus prance a whole night through. Their dance-ground 
was thick with twisted, near-white ti-trees, which might also have been 
people, though strangely immobile. Here and there were numbers of 
watching blacks, grouped in the smoke of small fires to keep oflf the 
mosquitoes and sand-flics. Their dogs—^wretched, dingo-like creatures 
—^wandered around, now and then snarling at one another like wolves. 
There was a bright moon, but the strong south-east trade wind sent 
clouds scurrying across it, allowing only a flitting light to the scene. 
And every now and then a man at one of the fires blew wailing notes 
on a sort of massive flute called a didgery-doo. Watching, I fSt that 
civilisation was far away indeed—^not merely in terms of distance, but 
of time. I, a man of ihis progressive age, was back with primordial 
people. 

Yet, stone-age savages though the hush blacks are, some with past 
reputations for treacherous attacks on whites, it is my experience that 
they are in the main kindly, straightforward people who make reliable 
friends. A great quality of afiection is theirs. They are extremely con¬ 
siderate of their old people and their children, and capable of making 
great sacrifices for one another. It is simply the need of understanding, 
for white men often despise them and the Aborigines sense this and 
inwardly withdraw. In this way their true nature is hidden. The 
Aboriginal a white man sees is often far different from the man his 
fdlow Aboriginal knows. 

Near their Arnlaem Land reserve there was at least one enterprise 
which, had it succeeded, would have civilised the area and made it 
widely known long since. This was early in the nineteentli century, 
at a place called Port Essington, on the north-western edge, when a town 
was founded by a military regiment and convicts from far-off Tasmania, 
then called Van Diemen’s Land. But fevers and a multitude of other 
adverse circumstances were too much for this hopeful and courageous 
attempt to settle a wild and unknown land, and in 1838 the town was 
abandoned. 

In the course of my travels I came across all that remains of it to-day 
—some brick and stone ruins and broken gravestones three parts lost in 
the jungle. I photographed what I could of the gravestones, tried in 
vain to decipher their worn inscriptions, and noted how some Aborigines 
a little before my coming had used the spot as a camping place. No 
doubt the ancestors of those Aborigines had used it thus generations 
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before the soldiers from Van Diemen’s Land arrived. The wheel had 
come full circle. 

South of Arnhem Land is a town whose name is quite well known 
but which no one ever visits. This is Borroloola on tlae bank of a river 
flowing into the mighty Gulf of Carpentaria. Here in the eighteen- 
seventies came teamsters in large numbers to transport ship-loads of 
poles, wire and other materials for the construction of the great telegraph 
line that runs south from Darwin right across Australia. 

That started a prosperous township; and after die telegraph line was 
completed Borroloola flourished as principal port of call on a bush 
highway from Queensland to the goldfidds of Western Australia. The 
population was many hundreds, of all kinds and conditions of men. 
Then a decline set in and became so complete that when I visited 
die place there was only an hotel, a store and a population of nine. 
Since my visit I have never met anyone who has been to Borroloola, 
though I know any number who have heard of it. They know it for 
liaving, quaintly, a lot of o’s in its name and as the smallest townsliip in 
Australia. 

Farther south is Alexandra Downs catde station, which, with an 
area of thirteai diousand square miles, is said to be the largest cattle 
ranch in the world; and away to die north-west, over towards the 
Timor Sea, are two odier great ranches—Wave Hill and Victoria Downs. 
In each of diese places, and many others like them, life is highly civilised 
and comfortable, though in view of their remoteness one might never 
expect it. hi all sorts of ways diey play important parts in the develop¬ 
ment of the country. Wave Hill Station, for example, maintains a 
radio post that has been of enormous help in the work of the Flying 
Doctor Service. 

Australia with its dear skies is a wonderful country for air travel, and 
Australians use planes almost as if they were buses. Everywhere, even 
in the remotest parts, the country is criss-crossed widi air routes. The 
Flying Doctor Service is just another aspect of tliis air-mindedness. 
Working from bases in the dijferent states, this service flies well over a 
million miles a year, taking medical help to the outback. On distant 
homes and camps are simple transmitting and receiving radio sets— 
called transceivers—^by which the Flying Doctor can be summoned, hi 
many a case of aedd^t—-perhaps of a man being crushed by a falling 
tree—or of dangerous illness, the speedy hdp of 3 ie Flying Doctor has 
saved the patient hours and perhaps days of suflfcring. Often enough it 
has saved life. 
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Very nearly in the exact centre of Australia, a thousand miles from 
Darwin in die north and the same from Adelaide in the south, is Alice 
Springs. At one time merely a rough outpost on the Overland Tele¬ 
graph Line, Alice Springs is now a lively township with a population of 
over two thousand. It is well laid out, with wide straight streets and for 
the most part neat and attractive bmldings. There arc up-to-date shops, 
hotels, electricity, a cricket field, a racecourse, golf Hnks and even a 
tennis court that can be flood-lit for play at night. After Darwin, Alice 
Springs is by far the most important centre in the whole of the Northern 
Territory. 

When, years ago, I first visited that part of die world, a journey to 
“ the Alice ” was a journey indeed. First, there was a wearisome six 
hundred miles in a train that left Adelaide once a fortnight. That landed 
me at a place called Oodnadatta; then it was a matter of some hundreds 
of miles with camels; and all was a weariness of sand and heat and fliics 
and sometimes grave danger from lack of water, or trouble with 
Aborigines. The same journey to-day takes a hours by plane. 

None die less, such is the remoteness of Alice Springs that the day 
is not yet when the features of life there are popularly known. Not so 
long ago I had a man ask me if the Alice Springs blacks were still bad ” 
—^meaning untamed savages. Most of the Aborigines to-day are in the 
care of missions, notably the Hermaimsburg Aboriginal Mission where 
there is even an art school. Some of the native pupils have shown such 
aptitude for painting in water colour the extraordinary forms of the 
Central Australian scene that their work sdls well and has been exhibited 
in London. 

In the remote Stuart Ranges of South Australia there is the opal field 
of Coober Pedy, an Aboriginal name meaning Where white men live 
in holes in the ground,” The description is exact. This is desert country 
where die shade temperature rises to more than a hundred-and-twenty 
degrees and there is not a speck of shelter for miles round, nor a tree nor 
even some bushes from which one could be built. The opal diggers live 
in tunnels they have dug in the barren hillsides. Some have wives and 
children; the litde ones are taught by correspondence from distant 
Adelaide. 

There are himdreds of pits where opal is or has been worked; so 
close together are they that you have to be careful not to stumble into 
one. The opal diggers of Cooher Pedy sddom see visitors in their 
uncomfortable part of the world, but at least their opals are well known. 
Only recendy here in London where I am writing dris> a gem merchant 
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in Hatton Garden showed me some opals from Goober Pedy* They were 
of a kind that has never been found outside Australia, alive in the intensity 
of their dark opalescence. The gem merchant told me there was a grow¬ 
ing market for these lovely stones. 

In Northern Queensland is the Cape York Peninsula. Roughly five 
hundred miles long, it is bounded on one side by the Gulf of Carpentaria 
and on the other by the Coral Sea and the Great Barrier Reef. Few 
except air travellers passing overhead to other districts, and ship passengers 
sailing along the Barrier Reef routes, liave seen anything of it. All the 
air travellers see are endless miles of virgin scrub lands, with now and 
then a catdc station or a small gold- or tin-inining townslrip. All that 
the sea travellers see are sandy beaches and rocky headlands, and the 
occasional smoke of blackfeUows’ camp and signal fires. 

This was where I lived for eight years, making virgin country into 
a coconut plantation. The actual spot was the Peninsula’s northernmost 
tip, just round the corner, so to speak, from the Coral Sea side. My only 
companions—^when I had any at all—^were some wandering Aborigines, 

Across a mile or two of sea from my house was Possession Idand, 
where, in 1770, Captain Cook, on behalf of King George III took 
possession of the eastern side of Australia under the name of New South 
Wales. Nearby were two other islands, one a mass of barren rock 
without any suggestion of beach, the other little more than an islet 
that was practically all beach, lagoon and pandanus palms, which the 
blacks named after me because it was immediately opposite my house. 

Very occasionally I might glimpse the distant smoke of a steamer 
making her way through the coral lanes about the Cape—a China 
passenger liner perhaps, or a cargo tramp on the Sydney-Java run. But 
for weeks and montlis on end tlie sea on this Gulf of Carpentaria side 
was completely devoid of vessels. And when at last one did show up and 
appear to he coming my way, it would most likely prove to be only a 
lugger making for a pearling ground farther on. 

With the Aborigines suddenly and firequendy going off in their 
nomadic way and leaving me completely alone, this persistent emptiness 
of the sea gave an almost Crusoe-hke quality to my solitude. 

On these occasions, which sometimes lasted for months, I saw this 
part of Australia as few people iiadecd could ever see it. Not only was 
there the vast emptiness of the sea, but the emptiness of the plantation 
and immediate jungle and the bush intcnninably beyond it. Evidence 
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But they were gone. In a corner were some axes and a crosscut saw that 
they had used in the work. The axes had broken handles, the saw was 
badly buckled, for, as people whose idea of a dwelling was a bark-and- 
bush shelter, they knew nothing of the use of tools. A screen that shaded 
the full length of the veranda from the fierceness of the tropical sun was 
made of jungle canes they had brought in. Decoratively on some of the 
wall-posts grew wild orchids they had found; they had taught me their 
Aboriginal names. Along the beach I could sec their empty mia^-mias, 
one or two with loose scraps of bark flapping in die trade-wind. • • . 

It was not that I was sentimentally bemoaning the Aborigines' 
absence, but it was odd to feel that where there had been fifty or sixty 
people I was now the only one. It was as if some strange and sudden 
disaster had happened to the world. More than once I imagined I saw 
figures about the mia-^tnias and heard voices in the dark. There were 
nights when I started up, revolver in hand, because of the fancied creak 
of some floor-boards which, in building the house, I had purposely left 
loose as a possible warning should some of my savage companions come 
to steal or do me a mischief From this I eventually went on consciously 
to inventing people, to filling my solitude with them as if they were 
really there, and writing a novel about them. 

But meanwhile I found that, although there was absence of human 
life, there was plenty of other kinds of life to give me interest, and keep 
me sane. In the lack of human beings, my close attention was reward- 
ingly drawn to these creatures, which, previously I had noted only 
superficially. 

I even investigated the infinitely small in this life about me, for I load 
been a medical student with a leaning towards bacteriology and had a 
high-powered microscope with me. There in the human aloneness of 
my bungalow, with the wind hissing through the casuarina trees of the 
tieJe-mark and the sea lapping the beach, I peered through the lenses at 
whatever lay to hand; a drop of stale water, or a speck of blood from a 
gorged mos(][uito. My solitary life in this fer part of Australia that few 
people see became full indeed. For this reason I called a book I wrote 
about my experiences ihereMy Crowded Solitude, 

Some twenty miles oS Cape York is Thursday Island, so named 
because it was discovered on a Thursday. With the exception of Saturcky, 
all the other days in the week have given their names to islands m the 
vidnity. A pearling centre, Thursday Island has a population as mixed as 
Darwin's, with white in the minority. The neighbourhood is notorious, 
for the odd behaviour of the tides. As a pearler I used to call at the island 
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for stores and to sell my mother-o-pearl shell, and many a time my 
lugger was for hours prevented from entering the port because of an 
adverse tide that ran with the speed of a flooding river, while only a few 
hundred yards away an empty kerosene tin or piece of driftwood sailed 
merrily along another current in the required direction. 

Thursday Island is the headquarters of a Church of England diocese 
which embraces, among other vast areas, the whole of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. Its cathedral, the island*s largest building, is named after a 
British-India liner, the Qt 4 eUa^ which struck a liidden underwater rock 
near Cape York and went straight down with the loss of a great many 
Hves. Mementoes of die lost liner—brass portholes and odier objects 
recovered hy divers—^hang on the catlicdral’s walls. 

The island is one of several in Torres Strait, an eighty-miles wide 
strip of sea that separates Cape York from Papua. The native peoples 
on diese islands are Melanesians of a remarkably virile and intelligent 
type. At one time much-feared cannibals, they are now a civilised 
race with their own churches, councillors and petty law courts. Some 
islands have dieir own bfidic-de-mer or pearhhg boats, communally 
owned. 

I have employed Torres Strait Islanders from time to time in my 
beche-domer vessel; and never have I known better, or gayer, “ swim ” 
—^that is, naked—divers. Often they looked upon the search for bSche- 
de-mer as a game. They tried seeing who could go the deepest or stay 
longest on the bottom. Sometimes a man would stay down so long tlaat 
I was terrified something had happened to liim—that a shark had got him 
perhaps, or he had blunderingly stepped into the jaw of a giant clamshell 
lying concealed but wide open on the bottom, and the tremendous shell 
had snapped shut on him and held him till he drowned, I suspected 
they sometimes stayed down like this out of an impish urge to tease and 
worry me. 

There is none of this happy-go-lucky ** swim ” diving business about 
the big Thursday Island pearling fleets. ” Swim ” diving is a matter for 
the shallows, five or six fathoms at most. With their sea-going luggers, 
costly aiivpumps and deep-sea diving dresses, their liighly-skilled divers 
and tenders, pearling proper is a well-organised business; and the depths 
they work are sometimes as much as twenty-five fathoms. 

At various places in the waters of die Great Barrier Reef you will 
sec them, fourteen ton, two-masted vessels, drifting or slowly sailing 
with the diver down below. The divers work thus from moving craft, 
instead of anchored ones, because the pearl shells are often widely scattered 
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and gathering them calls for considerable freedom of movement. 
Contrary to popular belief it is pearl shell, thcmother-o^-pearlofcommerce 
that is sought, and not pearls. It is all to the good when pearls are found, 
but the pearler who depended on them for his living would soon go 
bankrupt. Not one shell in a thousand has a pearl of value. 

The Great Barrier Reef, greatest coral formation in the world, lies 
along the north Queensland coast for twelve hundred miles, but at 
greatly varying distances from it—^in some places as much as a hundred 
and fifty miles, in others only ten. The reef is not, as sometimes people 
imagine, a line of coral standing up from the bottom of the sea like a 
wall. There is not just one reef, but hundreds of thousands, many of them 
as wide as fields. Here and there are islands, some of outstanding loveli¬ 
ness, and it has been said of certain palm-fringed passages between these 
islands that no one can sail through them and not believe in God. 

But the chief attraction is the coral. Its forms are infinite. Showing 
clearly dirough the glass-like water are corals shaped like anders and 
delicate shrubs and ferns, and corals that look like the pictures we some¬ 
times sec of the human brain, with the cerebral sections clearly marked. 
There are miniature abbeys, tall glittering stalagmites, cups that might 
have been made on a potter’s wheel, and things like encrusted human 
hands with the water giving an appearance of idle movement to the 
fingers. And everywhere is colour, from ultramarine and delicate 
shrimp-pink to the subdest greens and glowing violets. Always one 
finds new wonders. There are hundreds of miles of such sights. 

Just over the way from the Coral Sea and the Great Barrier Ree^ 
is New Guinea—^Australia’s principal Pacific Islands Territory. Until 
World War H few people Imew anything of this island. Setdements 
were few and small; the while population were simply some government 
officials, missionaries, traders, planters, prospecton and the like. I was 
a gold prospector there at that time, and more than once—a lone white 
with a half dozen fiizzy-haired natives to carry my picks, shovels, and 
other gear—I tramped the Owen Stanley ranges by a trail that the 
outside world had never heard of: die Kokoda trail. The war altered 
all that; in the part it played in defeating the Japanese invasion of Papua, 
die Kokoda trail made history. All over that great island there are jungle 
trails, twisting from village to village in the rain forests of mountains 
which rise to thirteen thousand feet. From the Mekeo district of Papua, 
on the southward side of the island, to the Sepik river on the other tide, 
(here arc tremendous, jungle-dad valleys across which the natives can 
shout messages to villages on the other side. 
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Natives in these regions are still to be seen with birds-of-paradise 
plumes in their hair. There arc coastal villages, such as Hanuabada, near 
Port Moresby, whose houses of sago-pahn thatch are built on stilts in 
the shallow water out from the shore, in the fasliion of a South Seas 
Venice. 

Belief in sorcery is common; death from what we would call natural 
causes i$ unknown to the untutored native mind and all adverse happen¬ 
ings, even to minor accidents, are believed to be die result of an enemy's 
magic. This naturally leads to blackmail and secret societies with power 
and influence over the simpler natives. One of tliese is die Duk-Dufcs, 
whose members wear extraordinary feathered masks and paraphernalia 
at their meetings in the recesses of the bush. There is a widespread belief 
in spirits. Trees, rivers, rocks, mountains, rain, lightning, thunder, 
drought, wind, all have their spirits or are controlled by spirits. These 
and many other features of New Guinea life are much the same to-day 
as they have always been. 

But civilisation marches on. Take, for example, the gold-mining 
town of Wau in north-eastern New Guinea. Wau lies in the mountains 
only forty air miles from the coast, but travelling in diose jungles and 
gorges is so difficult that when I first visited the territory the forty miles 
were a foot journey of two full weeks. To-day the same jouniey takes 
half an hour by plane; and where once there had been a camp of tents and 
rough huts tlicre is this busy and up-to-date township of Wau with 
well-stocked shops, pleasant dwellings, electric light, a cinema, and 
schools. And all these things—^together with cows, horses and heavy 
mining madiincry—^have been flown across mountain gorges and jungles. 
Wau is a town that has been wholly built by air, perhaps the only one 
ill the world. But it is still a place that few people see. 

Finally, seen by the fewest people of all, there is Australian Antarctica. 
This comprises about half of the huge Antarctic Continent and is no less 
than five-sixths the size of Australia herself. Only a dozen or so people 
at a time have experience of life in this far south realm—chiefly members 
of Australian National Antarctic Research Expeditions studying weather 
origins and conditions and their effects on Australian agriculture, and 
gaining knowledge of mineral deposits known to exist there such as coal 
and plutonium. 

It is a highly spectacular land, with in some places tremendous black 
cliffs edging the sea and in others noble headlands with high mountains 
stretching beyond to a white infinity. The South Pole itself is among 
ten-thousand foot mountains such as these. There arc colonies of penguins, 
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sea-dephants—^huge aeaturcs two or tliree tons in weiglit—and many 
varieties of sea birds such as gulls and petrels. But for die rest, this 
Australian Antarctic is a lifdess desolation of ice up to six thousand feet 
thick, and of winter darkness and terrible winds. At Heard Island, where 
a permanent weather outpost has been established, winds of a hundred 
and twenty miles an hour have been recorded . - . No wonder this is 
the land that fewest people see. 
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THE LANDSCAPE III 


Heard Island is an outpost in the battle against nature luhich has gone 
on unceasingly since the arrival of the First Fleet, Governor Phillip*s 
party was vainly solving com within a few weeks of landing, and ever 
since it has been a fight to make the land produce things that men need 
to survive. 

Victory has never been easily won, for Australia is not a land of 
prodigal natural wealth. The Aborigines who grew nothing took the 
easy path. White settlers, who had to grow more than they wanted for 
themselves if their economy was to work, took a path which proved to he 
covered {quite literally) with thorns, prickly pear, and a host of other 
antagonistic pests. Even the English bunny rabbit became, in the new 
setting, a monster who threatened to destroy mankind. 

Without the help of science, it is doubtful if white settlement could 
have continued. A ffteenth-or sixteenth-century attempt at colonisation 
would almost certainly have failed. The achievements of scientists, 
particularly in tite primary industries where until very recently their work 
has naturally been concentrated, makes a heartening story. It is told by 
an author who has written effectively of man^s fight against heavy odds 
in other spheres, in his books The Great Escape, The Dam Busters and 
Escape Or Die. 
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As Man Has Made It 

PAUL BRICKHILL 

O N A summer morning in 1944 clouds of gritty dust swirled from 
the sea over the New Zealand town of New Plymouth, seeping 
into houses and settling in a film. Overhead more dust drifted, 
thickening into a pall that was dimming the sun, so tliat by noon house¬ 
wives were turning on the lights, and at three o’clock the street lamps 
came on to gleam dimly like misty islands in die gloom that was giving 
New Plymouth its first black-out in a new kind of war. 

As there was a war on, die mystery frightened sonic people—^where 
the dust came from lay no land, only sea for 1,200 miles across the Tasman 
sea to Australia. 

But sailors saw dust storms at sea, and along Australia’s soudi-eastern 
seaboard it was rolling steadily cast. Over some towns the sim that was 
normally so blinding was a blue disc at wliich the eye could openly gaze. 

It came from the mallee country of Victoria where farmers bitterly 
watched it swirl off the heart of dieir land and go with the wind, the 
barren fruits of erosion that people had talked idly about for years. They 
remembered the Oklahoma dust bowl and became acutely aware that 
the world lives off die tiniest skin of the earth, die top five inches of 
fertile soil. When that blows away die harsh stuff below will not grow 
food, and in Australia it was blowing away. 

Now thousands of Australians are fighting erosion in a long campaign 
with no quick cure. Their weapons are sweat, patience and sdcncc— 
the men are agronomists, plant physiologists and genetccists, agricultural 
engineers, surveyors, crop specialists, meteorologists, soil scientists and 
animal husbandmen. Some are also farmers or graziers or civil servants 
because it is a national task, led by the various soil conservation com¬ 
missions and the C.S.LR, 0 . (Commonwealdi Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organisation). Each state has its Soil Conservation Board, and 
at lower level are dozens of other bodies, experimental stations and 
advisers. 

They arc fighting two kinds of erosion, “ water ” and ** wind,” 
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Rain carries ofF the topsoil through trickles into gullies into streams and 
rivers to the sea, and too many sheep and rabbits, too many crops and 
droughts strip the thinned soil of the roots that bind it together so that 
it crumbles at the mercy of the wind. Across great plains the topsoil 
which was the land^s warm flesh has wasted so that the bones of rock and 
limestone lie bare, and wide acres that nourished wheat and animals 
lie abandoned with homesteads half-buried in wind-driven drifts. 

Now, according to the new gospel that has spread so fast since the 
war, numberless fields are staked with surveyed pegs to guide the contour 
ploughing, and the furrows wind everywhere across the slopes, giving 
barriers to the rains instead of channels down which it can run. Men build 
check-banks, crush the sides of gullies and fill them with stones—anything 
to stop or slow the flow of water. 

Danger areas arc sown with hardy grasses, clovers, rye and cocksfoot 
whose roots bind the soil so that once again it can hold moisture which 
helps more growth which slows more water which deposits more silt 
which rebuilds the topsoil winch yields more growth ... a benevolent 
circle, but so slow. 

Rows of trees that run for miles arc being planted to act as wind¬ 
breaks. 

Stock in bad areas are thinned out to give tlie grasses and clovers 
a chance, making amends for those who broke the first known law of 
agriculture, The Law Of The Cloven Hoof,” discovered ten thousand 
years ago when men found that sharp hooves pierced die crust for the 
sun and the wind to dry and crumble. They say the Sahara Desert was 
made like that, and the old antidote was, "No stock on your land every 
seventh year.” 

Other things, of course, break up the soil too, and there are other 
cures: the rotary hoe, for instance, which will plough into the ground 
half the stubble of an old crop and leave the other half thinned over the 
field with binding roots hdow and stalks above to filter die wind. Then 
there are the " sweeps,” ploughshares shaped like boomerangs which 
slide mider the soil and prepare the land for sowing without disturbing 
tbe top. Another one is the ” cultipack ” which parks dusty soil down. 

None of it sounds dramatic, but Ae results are. At Cowra and Wagga, 
just after the war, scientists took over two farms of wasted land for 
experiments. Farmers shuddered to see those ugly sites of galloping 
erosion. Neidicr would grow a blade of anything and both were 
regarded as forever finished for agriculture. 

They used all their tricks, spreading fertilisers, building check-hanks, 
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trapping water and grains of soil brought from uplands by rain and 
wind, sowing the right clovers to bind tlic dust, nursing the shoots, 
killing the rabbits—and slowly the waste revived and gave birth to 
fresher growth. To-day those acres arc sniiling farms with lush crops 
and pastures, and the men know tliat so long as soil keeps a spark of 
life, ten years’ toil and sweat can nurse it back to health. That spark stays 
alive across wide plains. 

You may not take the men for scientists, because few outside die 
cities wear white coats and tliick glasses in a bubbling hush of test tubes 
and retorts. More likely they are wearing kliaki shorts in the sun. Some 
have never been to university or done pure research, but they ate scientists, 
researching and applying their lore in a huge, open-air laboratory, and 
tliis is mainly their story because the land is the purse of Australia’s riches. 

In die romantic days pioneers conquering a new land were bearded 
men with rifles on horseback fighting natives armed with spears. The 
modem pioneers are fighting rabbits, for instance, wliich is wortliier 
and liarder. 

A hundred and sixty-five years ago Captain PhilBp reached the 
virgin harbour of what was to be Sydney, with his eleven htde ships 
and his few hundred men. Australian books tell of these hardy pioneers, 
but do not often mention that five rabbits also arrived on one of die ships. 
The five took to their new land more ardendy dian the humans, and 
bred like rabbits. By the time there were five thousand humans in the 
colony there were probably five hundred thousand rabbits spreading 
across the ranges and tlie plains far ahead of die ei^lorcrs. 

By Victorian times they were devouring crops and as the years 
passed people became aware that they held a worse menace. Eating out 
to the fringes of die stony deserts they stripped pastures and became allies 
of the sheep, die catdc, humans, rain, drought, and wind that caused 
erosion. For years men on the land fought dicm with traps, poisons, 
shot-guns and gas-guns (to fumigate die burrows). They dug up die 
warrens and fenced tiieir farms with wire mesh hut die rabbits bred 
faster than they could be killed, made new warrens and burrowed under 
the wire fences. Round a pasture plain in Western Australia men built 
a wire-mesh fence 1,139 miles long, rooted deep in the ground, hut the 
rabbits went round the ends and began ravaging new land. The damage 
they were doing was running into hundreds of miUions of pounds. 
Australians wryly regarded them as an Englishman regards the weather 
—a kind of inevitable and mournful joke that is not very fuimy. 

By the ’diirties, Australia, witii 7,000,000 people, had, as far as men 
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could judge between hundred and a thousand million rabbits, and each 
rabbit was doing ten shillings worth of damage a year. At that rate the 
damage bill added up to between ^^250,000,000 and ;^500,000,000 a year. 
Seven rabbits ate as much as one sheep. If they could be wiped out 
the sheep population of 100,000,000 could be doubled, and sheep 
are Australia’s wealth (a year’s wool clip has brought in as much as 
^^63 2,000,000). 

If they could be wiped out? Every known method could kill oiJy 
25,000,000 a year, and it seemed that nothing could stop them pro¬ 
gressively eating die country into spreading erosion, infertility and 
poverty. Men even spoke bitterly of the day they would have to abandon 
the continent to the timid rabbit. 

A yoimg Brazilian researcher wrote about a powerful virus disease 
called myxomatosis which was killing pet rabbits in U.S.A. It was 
highly contagious in the hutches and seemed incurable—^but it killed 
only rabbits. 

Hoping they might be able to start an epidemic among Australian 
rabbits, wild life scientists brought some of the virus from America and 
after a lot of tests injected some into rabbits on an island off Victoria and 
into other rabbits in one of two man-made warrens isolated behind wire 
netting in Melbourne (in case it attacked odier wild hfe), It did not work; 
one or two rabbits died, but it did not spread from warren to warren, and 
the experiments petered out rather dismally. As a matter of routine they 
corked a sample of the virus in test tubes, filed it away somewhere, and 
were back where they had started. 

The war came and after the war the rabbits were worse then ever, 
especially with the new worry about erosion. It was a woman who 
was responsible for what happened then—^Dame Jean McNamara, 
a Melbourne virus specialist. She thought myxomatosis should be given 
another chance and campaigned a long time for that, writing to news¬ 
papers, talking to die C.S,LR.O. and generally pressing the matter widi 
a woman’s tenacity. Finally, in 1949, she won. The wild life scientists, as 
much in desperation as anything, decided to try again, dug out the old 
test-tubes of virus, and after months of more tests they released infected 
rabbits in five areas of southern New South Wales and Victoria. 

For a couple of weeks hope flickered. Quite a few dead rabbits were 
seen here and there but after three more weeks the number of corpses 
was clearly dwindling. Obviously there was no epidemic. Winter came 
on and now weeks passed between the sightings of a dead rabbit Hope 
was dead again. 
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In November that year heavy rains fell and then the sun beat down, 
bringing tlie first heat of summer. 

Early in December farmers around tlie New South Wales Alpine 
foothills began reporting lots of dead rabbits lying about tliehr paddocks. 
The scientists investigated and were startled to find they had died of 
myxomatosis. At that moment rabbits began dying in scores and hundreds 
two hundred miles away at Corowa. Myxomatosis again! Then 400 
miles from Corowa it flared up in another spot. 

Suddenly the disease spread like a bush fire over an area half as big 
as Europe. In a rough circle, nearly a thousand miles across, the eyes of 
rabbits were clogged with mucous, tlieir heads swelled, and their corpses 
littered the land in tens of thousands, hundreds of tliousands, and tlicn 
millions. AU dead from myxomatosis. It was joyfully dramatic—^and 
mystifying, until the scientists, thinking of the rainwater and the heat 
and the focus spots of infection, found diat one of Australia’s nuisances 
had been doing the good work. They located the virus in the bellies of 
mosquitoes and discovered in tests that the mosquitoes sucked the virus 
in with the blood of infected rabbits and then transferred it to any healthy 
rabbits they bit. So it was self-spreading! 

The next step was easy: they loosed infected rabbits in other parts 
of the country and by Febmary, 1951, the disease was slaughtering rabbits 
over a million square miles, over nearly oU of Victoria, large areas of New 
South Wales, South Australia and Queensland, and parts of Western 
Australia. The mosquitoes even carried it over the sea from the mainland 
to islands off Victoria, and even (by plane) to Tasmania. 

One day a jubilant farmer wrote to the C.S.I.R.O. and said, “ Myxo¬ 
matosis has swept my holding clear of rabbits from fence to fence/’ 

People became frightened diat it would spread to humans, so three 
keen scientists volunteered to act as guinea pigs ” and were jabbed 
with needles of the virus, Odiers watched them with morbid anxiety for 
a month hut the diree stayed as fit as ever. 

By May, 1951, with the southern winter coming on, the disease was 
dying out, which made it clearer than ever that mosquitoes were the good 
agents. Widi no mosquitoes about die rabbits were breeding again that 
winter, and scientists were getting ready to loose more infected mosquitoes 
the following summer. 

There was no need to. Somehow, somewhere, die virus 
“ smouldered ” and the epidemic broke out again among the rabbits 
in spring when the first mosquito buzzed. 

By Christmas that year reports were coming in of 90 to 100 per cent 
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rabbit clearances across sheep stations as big as English counties, and 
dying and eroding pastures slowly began reviving. Soon hundreds of 
fanners could see die difference in their crops. 

They say that myxomatosis killed 300,000,000 rabbits in two 
years. 

In 1950, around Cunnamulla in Western Queensland, lay a thousand 
square miles of sandy cotmtry eaten bare by rabbits. It had been useless 
for fifty years, but now the whole plain is already covered with new grass, 
saltbush and other herbage, ideal for stock raising. Sunday Island, off 
Victoria, once could just carry 125 sheep. Now 500 breeding ewes are 
thriving there. 

The epidemic is still spreading and even the scientists who started it 
could not stop it. Some have been thinking that myxomatosis will never 
fiec the whole country from rabbits because mosquitoes, which breed in 
water, can never carry it to the dry central areas. Lately, though, the 
disease has been killing rabbits farther from water than mosquitoes can 
fly and there is a theory that lice and mites on the rabbits themselves may 
be carrying the virus. Whatever the outcome, it is already history’s most 
spectacular scientific attack on a pest. To Australia and to the world 
that invisible virus is bringing more riches than all the inedible gold 
men dig up and bury again in their massive vaults. 

But killing rabbits and stopping and repairing erosion are only two 
ways in wliich open-air science is making Australia more fruitful. 

The world has an idea that Australia is a " dead heart,” surrounded 
by a beard-hke fringe of coastal growth where rain falls. That is a little 
right and a lot wrong. Australia is about as big as the U.S.A., nearly 
3,000,000 square miles, and about a third of that is ” dead heart ”—arid 
wastes of sand, eroded escarpment, boulder and stone, and here and there 
a little parched growth waiting long and hardily for the next benediction 
of annual rain. Anodier forty per cent or so (largely undeveloped) has 
rainfall of from ten to fifteen inches a year, and can carry varying numbers 
of sheep and cattle. 

The rest, nearly a third, about 725,000 square miles (as big as eight 
United Kingdoms, and nearly as big as Europe) is good or potentially 
good for agriculture and intensive stock raising. 

In the next score of years irrigation will bring lush growth to many 
milli on more acres. Up in the snow country they are carving eighty-five 
miles of tunnels imder the Australian Alps to divert severd rivers in a 
scheme bigger than America’s famous T.V.A. There will he seven great 
dams, 500 miles of racdincs and canals, sixteen power stations and four 
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times as much water over a vast area. But irrigation is limited by the 
supply of water and Australia has few rivers and no giant ones. 

There is a bright spot. Under its eartli lies the biggest basin of artesian 
water in tlie world, a pool tlaat stretches across a third of the continent 
and can be tapped to tlie surface. The water is good for sheep and 
cattle, but too mineralised for agriculture. So Australia’s solution to 
more production lies in making more of die good land and the 
“ marginal ” land. 

Conceniing this marginal land • 

For a hundred years a mysterious sheep disease has puzzled people in 
many comitries. On certain lush pastures where rain fell reliably, sheep 
always sickened and became lisdess and weak widi dulled and running 
eyes. Their fleece lost its bloom and crimp and the sheep lost weight 
and died, anaemic and emaciated. 

In Australia it always happened in apparently healthy country on 
the coasts of Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, and on King 
Island ojff Tasmania. They called it “ coast disease ” or “ wasting disease ” 
and in some parts, too, crops withered and died and plains that looked 
so green were left to the rabbits, which annoyingly thrived there. It 
was one of nature’s mysteries. 

Graziers had never thouglit much about the mineral requirements 
of animals and would have laughed at the idea tliat tlicir sheep should 
eat some metals to be healthy., but twenty years ago Australian scientists, 
increasingly aggravated by the loss of these good acres, thought the 
trouble might be nutritional—not a matter of accepted nourishment 
which was obviously in tliese areas, but sometliing more subtle. 

Odd little snippets of world research news were mentioning tliat traces 
of metal salts were beneficial to living tissues, and the open-air scientists 
drought that lack of such salts might be the explanation. They put 
a sheep on the green bad lands, and when it sickened with wasting 
disease dosed it witli a shot-gun mixture of the soluble salts of nickel, 
cobalt, manganese, anc, iron, and copper—an unappetising diet even 
for a sheep. 

With startling suddenness it began to get well and then to thrive. 
Over the next two months they dosed it with various combinations of 
the metals till tliey isolated cobalt as the essential one. 

But that was not the end; science is seldom so simple and spectacular. 

It took another year of work to show that one two-tliousandth of an 
ounce of cobalt a day was enough to stop tire symptoms of coast disease, 
and that a sheep could get this amount if they dressed the pastures with 
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cobalt sulphates or scattered in the paddocks lumps containing cobalt 
which the sheep could lick. 

Graziers began trekking back to the area with their sheep—and then 
came another setback. Their slieep still got a mild form of wasting 
disease which damaged their wool. In more tests the researchers found 
tliat the sheep also needed more copper than the pastures provided, so 
they sowed the paddocks with copper sulphate and wasting disease 
vanished. 

But the sheep are only part of the story. There is, or was, a great 
plain in South Australia nearly as big as Holland and known as the 
“ Ninety Mile Desert.” The name seemed hardly fair because so much 
of it seemed to be rolling pasture in a mild and sunny climate. The 
rains were good (15 to 22 indies a year), permanent water lay under¬ 
ground, and most of the ten thousand square miles was easy to clear and 
plough. 

Years ago sheep men had led their flocks on to it but the sheep had 
sickened with wasting disease, and the graziers had left. Then came the 
farmers who sowed wheat and oats but their crops, unaccountably, grew 
sparse and spindly. They tried fertilising with superphosphates but the 
crops still withered and died, and the farmers left. The grassland roughened 
into a wilderness of stunted mallec scrub, banksia, honeysuckle, bottle¬ 
brush, desert oak, dwarf stringy bark, broom and yacca, picturesque 
but inhospitable so that they called it a desert: an odd sort of a desert 
because nature made it bloom widi wild flowers and a few lonely men 
lived among them, keeping bees and harvesting honey. 

After beating wasting disease die scientists wondered whether crops 
had failed in the Ninety Mile Desert because they, too, could not get 
enough metal in thdr diet there. Certainly the ground lacked more than 
phosphates. 

In 1944 men of the C.S.r.R.O, and the Waite Agricultural Institute 
began e 3 q>erimenting on a thousand plots of soil and found that lack 
of nitrogen in the soil was stunting growth. Tliey knew they could 
correct that by sowing lucerne and clover which put nitrogen into 
the soil, but when they tried lucerne and dover it withered. It was 
then that they dressed the dover patches with zinc sulphate, and the 
dover flourished. On this zinc-strewn earth that had been nitrogen- 
iscd by the dover they tried wheat and oatS; and instantly the yidd 
doubled. 

Yet still somedung was missing; the dover was not renewing itsdf 
because it was fldling to produce good seeds. They tried more minerals, 
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and on a patch where they had scattered copper sulphate the clover 
flourished anew. 

So they found both the missing elements, and it is amazing how little 
of them is required to make the wilderness bloom widi real crops 
(though they must also keep adding superphosphates). Five shillings* 
worth of zinc and copper sulphates will make an acre of tliis ** desert ” 
abundant for at least four years. That is why they call them ** trace 
elements.” 

The fece of the Ninety Mile Desert is changing fast. Farmers are 
steadily spreading wider over it, and the crops springing up. Graziers 
are coming back with their sheep and the cobalt licks, Mondi by month 
the pastures and the wheat and die oats arc thickening and already 
2,000 square miles are producing food. A farmer, for instance, estimates 
that a few sliillings* worth of copper and zinc on one part of his holding 
is worth an extra £700 a year. When he has treated the whole of his 
groiuid it will double his sheep carrying capacity- Dairy men arc getting 
established widi clover paddocks, and in the drier areas the scientists 
have planted veldt grass from South Africa which is diriving in sandy 
soil spread with zinc and copper solution- 

In 1950 they rubbed out die name Ninety Mile Desert and oflicially 
renamed it Coonalpyn Downs. 

Trace element treatment is opening up new land on Kangaroo Island, 
off South Australia, and in the grey soil of the Wimmera district in 
Victoria, and it will spread to more areas in Australia and beyond. 

Oddly enough, plants in some areas kill sheep because they contain 
too much copper. For a long time that was a mystery. In parts of 
Victoria and New South Wales sheep often turned ydlowish. They 
might be quite all right one evening and in die morning scores would 
be lying dead in the paddocks. Men called it ** heliotrope disease ” 
because it came on suddenly after sheep had been grazing some time on a 
white-flowered weed with heavy leaves known as “ heliotrope.** Re¬ 
searchers slit the bellies of dead sheep, found the liver and entrails bright 
orange, and narrowed the case to chronic copper poisoning. With 
the dues of thdr work on trace dements they found that heliotrope 
weed was absorbing the high copper content of die local soil. Now 
graziers are eradicating the weed and meanwhile keeping their flocks off 
the poisonous pastures. 

Another weed, however, has become a new boon to mankind. At 
least it was despised as a weed for hundreds of years by Mediterranean 
peoples who first knew it, a nondescript litde tiring like a three-leaf 
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clover with white or pale pink flowers and long stalks lying dose to 
the ground- No one knows how it got to Australia but one could guess, 
as it also grows round the southern English ports where windjammers 
used to spread sails for the colony, 

A Victorian farmer named Howard first found it was good stock 
food back in 1890, and sang its praises for years to deaf ears. Thirty 
years later Australian scientists also found that it increased fertility 
remarkably by adding nitrogen to soil and since then it has become 
the best loiown clover in the country, in some areas doubling and 
trebling sheep and dairy production and in others enabling farmers for 
the first time to grow winter cereals in rotation. They call it subterranean 
clover because the flowers turn face down and send out fibres to plant 
its seeds firmly imdcrground. 

Last century a genius in cross-breeding plants, named William 
Farrer, produced new strains of Australian wheat resistant to rust and 
drought. His successors arc working on dozens of other plants from all 
over the world—rice, jute, tobacco, opium poppy (for morphine), soy¬ 
bean, kiktiyu grass—the list runs into hundreds. In animals it is the same 
story: tick-resisting zebu from India for the infested north, for instance. 
New sheep and catde are bred to master hard environments and timeless 
war is waged on the pests and plants that worry them. 

Rabbits are not the only imported pest to threaten Australia. There 
was a cactus plant called the prickly pear which nearly choked the 
country. Once a lonely flea kept biting a king in his bed and the king 
could not catch it and could not sleep so diat he nearly went mad and 
lost his crown. Like the flea, the humble prickly pear seemed an absurdly 
minor detail to shake a kingdom. 

It was no native; an old four-master brought a couple of specimens 
from America seventy years ago and they were planted in Queensland 
as a botanical curiosity. People got seeds and planted more of them, 
admiring the tall pulpy novelty that seemed so fond of its new country. 
The winds and the birds carried more seeds and prickly pear began to 
appear far afidd. It was quite a few years before people realised that it 
was being rather a nuisance on farmland, but then it was too late to stop. 
The great thickets ran down the Queensland coast into New South Wales 
and die more they spread the fester they spread. First, as usual, only 
those men worried whose farms were strangled, but by 1910 it was well 
out of control and became a national crisis. Men called it “ The Green 
Octopus.** 

In 1914 Queensland sent a band of entomologists round the world 
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seeking some way of beating it, and in South America they came across 
a little insect called cactoblastis. Later in life it grew into a moth but 
in its young days, as a grub, it ate cactus ravenously and would touch 
nothing else. It seemed like finding the Philosopher’s Stone and the 
entomologists hopefully sailed home with some of the larvae, but on 
the way the larvae died. They tried again and again, vainly, while the 
prickly pear spread 400 miles inland across some of the best plains of a 
nation aware of tlie limit to its fertile acres. Wlut had seemed such a 
quaint botanical pet was now a national cancer. 

Farmers tried to dig it out, to bum it and crush it, hacking tracks 
tlirough the carpet of thicket diat grew twelve feet high, but it kept 
spreading and driving more thousands off their land. By 1925 it was 
dioking a fertile area larger than England, Scotland, and Wales. The 
future looked grim. 

In that year entomolgists went again to Uruguay and succeeded in 
bringing fertile cactoblastis eggs back to Queensland. For months they 
worked hatching and breeding them in “ cages ” until they had just over 
100,000 sticks of eggs, tiny tilings like white pin-heads, each stick averag¬ 
ing seventy to a hundred eggs. Then they started the tedious job of 
deploying tliis vast new army of insect eggs. To make sure the larvae 
penetrated the prickly pear, each stick of eggs had to be lightly gummed 
to a little square of paper which then had to be pinned by a cactus spike 
to the plant. Gangs of volunteers travelled the countryside doing tliat, 
and soon the army was hatclimg. 

As the little white grubs came out of die eggs they ate through the 
pulpy “ leaves,” the boles and even the roots of the prickly pear and the 
to'^ering plants began literally collapsing and vanishing into die stomachs 
of the minute and multiplying enemy, 

The tide of prickly pear receded, but the campaign never relaxed. 
Entomologists kept breeding more battalions of cactoblastis and by 
1931 the astounding figure of 2,750,000,000 sticks of eggs had been 
separately gummed on paper and jabbed by liand on to die green octopus. 

By 1935 prickly pear was only a memory or a rare botanical gardens 
curiosity again (which had to he defended from the ravenotis grubs) 
and the ghost farms which had been useless blossomed anew with 
pastures and crops. Land that had been worthless ten years before was 
now valued at 5^100,000,000 and die affair became the classic example 
of biological control of a plant pest by its natural enemy. In Queensland, 
near the spot where the first cactoblastis was planted, a grateful people 
have built a memorial hall to the Htde white grub. 
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Stories like these tell only a fraction of what the open-air scientists 
are doing from the tropics to the Antarctic, in snow, desert, plain, jungle, 
forest and sea. 

You might sec a geologist in the “ dead heart ” riding a camel, or 
a marine biologist in a sou-wester and oilskins on tire deck of a trawler. 
Up in the Nortliem Territory in 195a seventy mineralogists, geologists, 
mining diemists and physicists were setting up tents at a God-forsaken 
spot called “ Rum Jungle ” where a prospector had found one of the 
world’s richest uranium deposits. Not far away more geologists were 
bouncing over rough ground in a truck, trailing an aeroplane that was 
seeking more uranium witli a scintillometer. 

Mycologists are riding horses into the bush with axes to test trees for 
decay. Chemists stand in cattle dust at the tick barrier ” in northern 
New South Wales testing arsenic concentrations in the baths through 
which stockmen drive cattle to kill the ticks on them. Down on Heard 
Island, far to die south, meteorologists live in perennial snow and travel 
by dog sledge. 

Far in die “ backblocks ” an entomologist tips blowflies from a wire 
trap into a botdc to take back to his laboratory (the blowfly was second 
only to drought as an enemy of sheep). Long ago they bred thick folds 
of skin into merinos to increase wool yield by giving it more area to grow 
on. But blowflies lay their eggs in the deep folds, the maggots hatch 
and burrow into the skin, making sores, and the sheep lose wool, sicken 
and die. Now research is attacking the flies and geneddsts are breeding 
sheep with fewer skin folds to give the blowfly less chance (jGbding* at 
the same time that it does not reduce the wool yield). 

New synthetic fabrics are competing with wool and, as a corollary, 
sdentists are seeking vrays to make wool cheaper and better, to have it 
crease-proof, shrink-proof and shine-proof, give it a glossy or dull 
surface at will and dye it more attractively and cheaply. They even have 
a colony of wool-eating motlis to help them make it moth-proof. 
Others are testing wool in carpets and finding how to m ake a sheepskin 
look like an expensive fur. 

In wartime New Guinea you might have seen a pathologist of the 
malaria battle trekking through jungle and swamp with fuzzy-wuzzy 
native carriers. 

Australian soldiers fighting there were going down widh malaria 
like ninepins. Swarming malaria-carrying anopheles mosquitoes were 
causing more casualties dian the Japanese and after Java fell there was 
little quinine for the soldiers- Then the new drug atebrin came from 
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overseas, and with that and other weapons like D,D.T- the doctors and 
entomologists fought back in their own little war within a war. 

By day soldiers covered themselves in die steamy heat with protective 
clothes. By night they sweated under mosquito nets, and sentries in the 
jungle wore gloves and cotton-mesh hoods. Soldiers sprayed their 
camps widipyredirum and D.D.T., and aeroplanes sprayed and dropped 
** bombs ” of the stuff on swamps wliere the mosquitoes bred and the 
jungle where they lived. They drained swamps too and sprayed them 
with oil. In Cairns, doctors studied the effects of drugs on the malaria 
parasites in the stomaclis of mosquitoes and worked on human 
“ guinea-pigs,’^ finding the exact suppressive doses needed. It was the 
Cainis Medical Research Unit, under Brigadier Fairley, which showed 
tlie world how to use atebrin, and Fairley’s name will survive the 
disease he fought so well. 

They brought the rate down to the point where, in some of the 
world’s worst malaria country, only three men in a thousand would 
fall victims to it in a fortnight. In the sprayed parts of New Guinea 
the mosquito population fell by 95 per cent. It was a triumph of applied 
science and it seems ahnost a miracle that they were able to keep malaria 
away from the mainland of Australia. As the war was finisliing, a new 
and better drug, paludrine, arrived and Australia is now safe from the 
disease. 

An intriguing backwater on the health front is the “ milking ” of 
snakes for snakebite antidote. 

Of Australia’s many venomous snakes, the worst are the death adders, 
tiger snakes, copperheads and taipans. Tlie long-fanged taipan winch 
grows eleven feet long, and nearly as thick as a man’s arm, is ranked 
with the cobra of India and the black mamba of South Africa as the 
world’s deadliest. In Aboriginal mythology it is one of the great enemies; 
it attacks without provocation, snapping time and again, and only two 
men are known to have survived a taipan bite. The new serum saved 
them. 

Scattered over the country arc professional snake catchers who wear 
solid boots and long thick socks or leggings. For speed and dexterity 
most work with bare hands (it pays to be quick and sure). Some use 
forked sticks to pin a snake down but most have become a litde blasi and 
their favourite method is to chase a snake, catch it by tire tail, sweep it 
clear of the ground, grab it behind the head and hold it at arm’s length. 

It takes three men to milk ” a taipan safely. No. i holds the tail 
wrapped round his waist. No. 2 holds the squirming middle vwth one 
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hand and with his other grips it with grim tightness behind the head. 
No. 3 (gloved) uses both hands to tease it with a beaker covered at the 
top with rubber. In a moment the taipan is striking at the beaker, 
sinking liis fangs through the rubber and squirting drops of venom into 
the beaker- Often they savage the beakers, trying to smash the gkss and 
tear the rubber. Not long ago seventy-seven tiger snakes were “ milked 
into one beaker, filling it with two inches of the most concentrated 
snake venom in the world. 

In the Commonwealth Serum Laboratories the venom is dried chemi¬ 
cally into crystals which are injected in solution into horses, mild doses 
first and then stronger ones over the months until the horses are immune. 
Then they are bled and anti-snake bite serum made from the blood. 

Li India 20,000 people die firom snakebite every year but there are 
few deaths in Australia. George Cann, for instance, curator of reptiles 
at Sydney^s Zoo, was unconscious for four days and paralysed for a 
fortnight after being bitten by one of his tiger snakes. He would have 
died but for the serum which has also helped him recover from several 
death adder bites. Now it is a far cry to the bad old days when tough 
and grizzled buslimcn who were bitten used to pack gunpowder on tie 
bite, put a match to it and blow away the poisoned part. 

Scrum is ready even for pearl divers on the luggers of the north-west 
where tropical seas are home to a lot of poisonous sea-snakes of spectacular 
colours—^blue, green, orange, red, and striped. The snakebite work is a 
minor sideshow of the Walter and EHza Hall Institute in Melbourne, 
whose leader, Sir MacFarlane Burnet, is honoured by the world’s doctors 
for his virus researcli. 

A lone chapter can only flirt round the fiinges of applied science 
in Australia. Industry is another story. Take Broken Hill, for instance. 
Eighty years ago this escarpment stood gaunt and londy in scorched 
desert 700 miles west of Sydney, and then stockmen, driving the cattle 
south along die water-courses and grog-shanties started a gold rush by 
stories of white quartz in these Barrier Ranges. Men found litde gold 
there but they did find the ricliest silver-lead-zinc ores in the world. 

Seven stockmen formed a syndicate to mine it and one of them, a 
brawny Scot called McCulloch, played a euchre game against a “ new 
chum ” Englishman for half his sevendi share. McCulloch lost, and his 
euchre game that night became the most expensive in card-playing 
history. Six years later that fourteenth share was worth ^{^1,250,000. 

By 1890 a prosperous, brawling, boom town had musJnoomcd on the 
desert and the men tearing the ore out of the broken hfll drank water 
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trucked by rail from Adelaide, and cliampagiie. In droughts water was 
the more precious and at times tliey played skittles with unopened 
champagne bottles. 

For years a lot of die metal wealth of the ores was lost. They could 
not separate it from the waste after the then known processes had 
extracted all the mineral diey could. Millions of pounds were left buried 
in the great discarded hills of “ tailings ” diat mounted by the mines 
until, in 1903, a metallurgist named Delprat told his men to boil the 
tailings in a solution of waste salt cake. The lost zinc floated to the surface 
in babbles and stayed on top in froth which was easily skimmed off. It 
became known as die flotation process and is used all over the world. 

Tliat and other discoveries helped make Broken Hill what it is to-day, 
a garden city in the desert and, man for man, the nation s richest city, 
whose men in the mines are labour’s aristocracy—^no man getting less 
than j^27 a week. They liave not had a strike there for thirty years. 

Broken Hill Pty. was the first big company to bite into the hills and 
it has led them direedy over the years to making at Ncwcasdc and Kembla 
the cheapest steel in the world, to a mountain of iron in South Australia, 
to ship-building at Whyalla, to die world’s biggest lead-zinc smelting 
works at Port Piric, to die manufacture of wire, tubings, forgings, 
casting, alloys and a hundred other products that are precious sinews to 
a yotmg nation. 

Now Australia’s practical scientists are busily involved in plans to 
spend nearly 5(^300,000,000 in new industries . . . petrol refining, 
chemicals, cement, fertilisers, engineering, textiles, metal industries, 
food, paper - . . 

Years ago die world experts said they could ijevcr make paper from 
Australian woods because they were hardwoods and the fibres were too 
short. The local research men refused to believe it, and eventually found 
that it was not the length of fibre tiiat mattered but die relation of the 
length to the thickness. Already paper mills using mosdy local wood 
are producing every year 5014,000,000 worth of paperboard, writing 
paper and good newsprint. They aim to double that, and, going further, 
also make stockings from die ubiquitous giun trees. 

Men are planning to use atomic energy in Australian industry within 
the next decade. Prominent among the research workers is Professor 
Marcus Oliphant who was one of die top iiudcar physicists working 
on The Bomb in U.S.A. duriiig the war. He went home afterwards 
to lead atomic research at the National University in Canberra. More 
rccendy, the Federal Government appointed a three-mau Atomic 
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Energy Commission to control all activities associated with, uranium 
and atomic energy, and one of the Commission’s members, Professor 
J. P. Baxter, said he thought atomic power could be made available 
to industry in from five to ten years. Oliphant has a vision that some 
day it might be used for distilling sea and bore water to irrigate 
Australia. 

Even die “ dead heart ” lias its modem uses. A new town of scientists 
and technicians called Woomera has sprung up on the sand and gibbers 
300 miles from Adelaide. “ Woomera ” is an Aboriginal work for a 
wooden stick that helps a warrior launch his spears, and the new town 
is the starting point of the world’s longest rocket range which runs 
1,100 miles across deserted wasteland to tlie north-west coast not far from 
the Monte Bello islands (where Britain’s first atom bomb was exploded), 
and can continue past that for another a,000 miles into the Indian Ocean. 

Woomera seldom sees rain and the thermometer goes up to 130 
degrees, but it gives the scientists 350 days a year for open-air research 
on rockets, guided missiles and otlier weird and secret things, an odd 
contrast of the oldest and tlie newest—on the fringes of the area hunt the 
naked, stonc-age ” MyaU blacks. 

(From a wild shrub the blacks used to get a narcotic substance they 
called “ pituri ” wliich they sucked and chewed and put on their spears 
to stupefy fisli. In the wartime drug shortage C.S,LR..O. men showed 
it could be used to make the “ twilight sleep ” dtug—which Crippen 
used to poison liis wife. Later chemists made from it a seasick pill 
which was swallowed by soldiers crossing the Channel on D-Day.) 

But the laurels go mainly to the sunburnt researchers who are making 
the wide miles produce more food for a hungry world. Ten years ago 
you might say tibat a twelfth of the continent was developed enough to 
produce food for 22,000,000 people. Now a fertile tenth feeds, 3 0,000,000. 
As new land is made fertile and old land more fertile, the figures keep 
growing. They say that in a few decades Australia will feed 50,000,000. 
That is only a short-term view. Men who look a hundred years hence 
are quoting 100,000,000; and the sdentists, who have already worked 
so many wonders, may easily achieve something more wonderful than 
that. 
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Science has stimulated that optimism which has always uplifted the 
Australian s attitude to his own physical environment. It is a fortunate 
compensation. Without it, settlers would many times have lacked the 
ivill to carry on a struggle against natural elements which are not so much 
hostile as unco-operative. It is remarkable that the native vegetation 
includes very few edible plants; while the animals, although they are 
not man-eaters, are not in their turn very appetising for man to eat. 
Kangaroo tails and witchetty grubs are not a fully balanced diet for 
European stomachs. 

Almost defiantly, the Australian has learned to love this natural 
scene which on the surface is so unlovable. Occasionally he may criticise it 
himself, but he will not allow any criticism from an outsider. It is one of 
the thinnest parts of the national skin. Mary Elwyn Patchett is typically 
defensive and defiant. Her tales of her own childhood in the Australian 
bush have proved enormously attractive to British radio listeners, and have 
been reprinted in two volumes —^Ajax the Warrior and Tam, the Un¬ 
tamed. 
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As Nature Left It 

MARY ELWYN PATCHETT 

O N A cattle station, in tlic border country between New South 
Wales and Queensland, I was born and spent my childhood. 
There my young mind developed, knowing nothing of the 
man-fashioned riches of other continents but absorbing the harsh beauties 
of my homeland, taking for granted its adaptable vegetation, its uni(jue 
and gentle mammals. These were my world, and through it I moved 
with humility and love for the living, growing things about me. Inci¬ 
dents from tliose early days, when my bizarre country let me discover 
her secrets one by one, are sharp in my memory. 

I remember a winter s morning in my ninth year when something 
I had noticed on the river bank the evening before sent me searching for 
my own kind of treasure. My joy could not have been greater had I 
known daen, as I know now, that I was about to find for mysdf a living 
wonder of the world. 

The day begins early on a cattle station, where die dogs rise with the 
sun and expect everyone else to do the same. I sprang out of bed and 
shivered in the crisp air while pale arrows of sunlight struggled through 
the trees to fall coldly on my veranda room. I hurried into my clothes 
and, with my dogs at my heels, a small spade over my sliouldcr, set 
off. 

The river’s edge was closely planted with weeping willows, a green 
wall in summer but leafless then, Bdiind diem towered magnificent 
gums, their twisted roots growing towards die water and holding die soil 
against the impact of floods. From the bank, where die bark of the trees 
was dotted’with the britde, deserted outer shells of locusts, die ground 
stretched away covered in the short, harsh grass of winter. litde javelins 
of 6ost pierced through my open sandals. Overhead die pale, early- 
morning sky deepened slowly to the maturity of its splendid blue. 
When spring came, the river flats would he lushly carpeted, and the 
sweet, green smell of trefoil rise beneath the crushing weight of horses’ 
hooves. Gradually the fierce summer sunlight wodd turn the fertile 
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earth to a bare and arid brownuess, broken by wispy bunches of straw-like 
grass. But that day the soil had the cold luirdness of winter. 

About a mile from the homestead, it was time to walk warily and to 
keep the dogs in check untQ, with a cry of joy, I saw a small drdc of 
grass where the frost lay more lightly than elsewhere, in between the 
knotty roots of a big gum growing on the bank. 

The dogs sat unwillingly wliile I dug with care, until I used gende 
hands to lift out die last of the earth, and there at die bottom of the 
hole were two small, grub-like creatures of a rather dirty white—^baby 
platypuses. Beneath the eyes of a nine-year-old girl lay two living li n k s 
with the past going back beyond man’s counting. Because I was a 
I longed to touch them, but knew I dare not or their mother might desert 
them. They lay on packed earth and from their nest a subterranean 
passage led to the river, dividing to make one opening above and one 
below the water. Reluctantly I put twigs across the hole and built 
the top up again with leaves and eardi—then I raced the dogs home 
to a breakfast of chops, home-made tomato sauce and eggs. That, too, 
might count with some people in the old world as a wonder hard to 
credit. 

“ Old ” world * . • what an odd adjective to use, for it was I, not 
the people of Europe, who lived in an old world. Australia is the oldest 
continent of all, a rag-bag of the ages, a harsh yet lavish land filled with 
die “ scribblings of nature learning to write.” It is truly “ the land of 
living fossils,” a land so old, so different from the rest of the world that 
its scenes must never be judged by the same standards. 

You must not look at our odd, shy animals with eyes that can sec 
only those of other, newer countries; nor must you judge the macabre 
beauty of our vegetation by the standards of an orderly, cultivated 
garden. Just to exist, our vegetation must learn the wisdom of its own 
land, for nature denies the easy way of soft rain and rich eartL The 
surface has been worn flat by the winds and sands of time, so that there 
are mountains to bring rain, and the soil is the lost, hard scrapings of 
a tired continent In our bush you will find no sweet and secret fairy 
dell; you will find instead fem-chflled chasms; not velvet greensward, 
but the grey-green of drought resistant grass. 

And yet, set against the primal harshness of (he land we love, we have 
inherited the gentlest furred animals ever known. We have almost a 
monopoly of marsupials, and marsupials really don’t belong to the 
twentieth cenUtry at all. They appear to have developed from the small 
adventives—^migrants which travd on floating debris—the mammals 
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that reached Australia millions of years ago via the broken land-bridge 
that comiccted die continent with New Guinea and Malaya, and then 
developed according to their needs and the scant licence their new 
homeland allowed them. 

Rabbits come from conjurors* hats to surprise us, but from Australians 
dilly-bag—the Aborigines* version of the Gladstone—came the platypus 
and echidna to astound science. With these Australia supplied the link 
between reptile and mammal, completely disrupting the Linncan classifica¬ 
tion of spedes; and the order of the monotremes was eventually added 
to existing classifications to give the platypus and echidna a niche of 
tiieir own. 

The discovery of die eighteen-inch long oddity that is Platypus really 
shook the world. The story began on the Hawkesbury River in New 
South Wales, in the year 1797, when a man with a forgotten name first 
caught die small, poudied creature which he called “ Water-mole ” and 
which was later renamed. 

Eventually a skin was sent to England and learned men were terribly 
annoyed about the whole thing, regarding the litde stranger’s sensitive, 
rubbery bill, its webbed feet, furred body and built-in shopping bag 
(which is too small to be a nursery) as a nuisance or a practied joke in 
rather bad taste. It simply could not be dassified; how it bred and fed its 
young remained a mystery for years. The suspidous regarded the whole 
thing as a fake, and spoke of the platypus in a lordly way as a “ Cliinese 
mermaid.” The Chinese had been known to sell unwary naturalists 
wonders of nature that turned out to be the top half of a monkey sewn 
to the tail of a fish; so the platypus was regarded for a while as a sort of 
beaver-duck mesalliance of Chinese origin. 

Platypus babies hatch from eggs not an inch long, and feed on milk 
oozing from the mother’s chest through large pores, on the pepper-pot 
prindple. Harry Burrell, the great authority, developed them in what 
he called a ” platypussary ” and foxmd that the incubation period is 
fourteen days. The sptir on the hind iSippers of the male, wliich secretes a 
mild poison strong enought to kill a rabbit and be painful to man, is a 
mystery. Some think it is a defensive weapon, others that it is used to 
quieten tfhe female during mating. No one knows. 

Platypus, with his lukewarm blood, is really the first Australian, 
the link between the world of gigantic dinosaurs—creatures so long that 
they had to have a booster brain in the seat of thdr pants to wag their 
tails—and the world of furry mammals. His nearest relative is Ediidna, 
a sort of porcupine with a built-in perambulator. The female brings up 
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her thirteen or so babies in her pouch until their spines become too 
ticklish, and then she ousts them. 

Another link in the marsupial chain is Wombat; a smallish, yellow- 
brown, bear-like creature that lives in a burrow by day, and comes 
out at night to eat roots and grasses. He is elusive and rather rare. 

Best known of the marsupials, by virtue of his place of honour in 
the national coat-of-arms, is Kangaroo. It was Captain Cook who first 
described him, but he saw him only as he moved behind the top of a 
hill which hid his characteristic legs and tail. Cook called liim some¬ 
thing less than a greyhound, of mouse colour, very slender made and 
swift of foot.” 

Out of respect for legend, and anyone who knows the bush must 
respect legend, especially when it is reinforced by the discovery of ancient 
bones, pride of place belongs to the fifteen-foot high, giant kangaroo, 
said to have roamed the inland. I like to think of him hopping grandly 
over his vast stone-age homeland, of which the scientist and explorer 
Wills wrote: “ Rocks so old, they have forgotten the singing and the 
shouting of the sea, the violence of the earth in the making,” 

In such a setting, in South Australia, there lies the dry lake of Calla- 
bonna, from which the skeleton of Diprotodon, a distant relative of 
Kangaroo and Wombat, has been retrieved after seventy million years. 

Marsupials of the kangaroo family come in sizes to suit all needs—or 
should it be pockets? Obviously the triangular build of the kangaroo 
was adapted by nature to give these creatures the best chance of survival 
There are twenty species, ftom the great Red Boomer and the huge dark 
Wallaroo, to die graceful Lavender; then down by steps which include 
wallabies, ” paddy melons,” and marsupial rats and mice. There are also 
tree kangaroos which are shorter in the hind legs than their cousins of 
plain and mountain. 

Unfortunately two kangaroos eat as much grass as three sheep, but 
their skins arc good for boots and gloves among other things—circum¬ 
stances which contribute to their destruction. 

The manner of the birth of a baby Joey was a mystery for years. Now 
wc know that the doe kangaroo gives birth to a tiny, naked creature^ 
probably less than an inch long, for which she prepares a smooth surface 
by licking a pathway to her pouch. Once inside the pouch the litdc thing 
fastens itself to a nipple, and there it stays until it outgrows its aadle. 

It is a pitiful thing to see a doe kangaroo throw her Joey ftom the 
pouch when hunted, in an effort to save it by drawing die dogs after 
herself. It is equally pitiful to see a great Boomer sacrifice his life to 
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keep hunters and their dogs away from his family; running until 
exhausted and turning, perhaps waist deep in a swamp, to fight his 
attackers with the ripping nails on the toes of his strong hind legs. 

Another dyed-in-the-wool Australian, also a marsupial, and a 
teetotaller if ever you saw one, is Koala, the litde native bear, whose name 
means “ nothing to drink ” (a truthful description of its tastes). Koalas 
arc completely charming, even if their woolly coats do become insect- 
infested, and they smell like uncorked eucalyptus bottles. Billy Bluegum 
is one Australian who can never enlarge his mind by seeing the world. 
Quite rightly, his Government refuses him a passport, for he cannot live 
long on anything save his own kind of gum leaves. 

Koalas have a unique arrangment of their fingers, which grow in 
groups of two and lien three, and they have wise old-gendeinen’s faces 
widi boot-blacked noses and fur-coated, Clark Gable ears. With their 
cuddly bodies and Htde, holding hands, it is difficult to understand how 
anyone short of a psychopadiic case could ever hurt them. Add to 
their physical helplessness the fact that they sit up and cry like piteous 
children when they are hurt or frightened, and die “ ids a fine day— 
leds kill something” atdtude of the moronic sportsman becomes 
even less comprehensible. Yet the koala has, at times, been in danger of 
extinction. 

It is a charming sight to see a mother koala mounting a tree with a 
tiny replica of herself clinging to her back. It was even more splendid for 
me as a child, ill with measles and loneliness, to wake and see in the dicker¬ 
ing shadows thrown by the night light a grey bear clinging to the curtains 
over the door facing my cot. 

Probably the most wonderful moment of my whole life was when 
my mother lifted the litde thing gendy away from the curtains and put 
it in my arms, and I hneiu it was alive . . . and mine! Feverish, spotty 
and revolting though I was, I was also undoubtedly the happiest child 
in the whole world at that moment. 

But the bush night is not always filled with joy. Wild life moves 
around one on the nights of full moon, when the land is covered in a 
broth of white light, and lying in bed you can bear as well as sense the 
urgent life of the bush that is about you, its auclty and its beauty. Often 
have I heard the savage cry of the Australian wild dog, the Warrigal of 
the Aborigines, die Yellow Dog Dingo of Kipling. Every sheepman^s 
band is against him, for he is a Idler without appetite, a distinction more 
often reserved for Man. 

On a moonlit night of savage playfulness, a dingo may go through a 
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flock of hundreds of sheep, destroying them with his characteristic 
slashing of their bellies. Ydlow Dog Dingo is among die cleverest of 
animals. Bushmen who know every trick in his book, and who credit 
him with being able to count up to five, will often camp out for months 
on end. near where a pair of dingoes arc known to be hiding out. Yet 
Man, with all his wit, caimot be certain he will destroy them for they 
evade guns, traps and poison with all the devemess of a secret agent. 
But the intensive war against him gives Dingo small hope of survival; 
and even more destructive of the pure blood-line is cross breeding with 
domestic dogs. 

Nobody is certain of the dingoes origin. Some say he and the black 
man crossed the eastern land bridge together, or trav^ed with Malayan 
sea-raiders when their proas had become rather more than hoUowed-out 
logs. Perhaps Gondwanaland was more than a myth, and the dingoes 
wandered southwards from what we now call India. These theories 
apart, dingo bones have been discovered in company that seems to 
prove an antiquity dating long before man came to the continent. 

He is nocturnal, and usually a lone hunter, but sometimes runs in 
packs of four or six. At mating time, he fills the night with his sorrowful 
moans, and in his desolate, wavering call is all that the Yellow Dog has 
missed: his right to the love and protection of Man, the weariness of 
bediig eternally driven, the sorrow of a creature that has put itself beyond 
the pale. 

Then anothier sound comes through the night, a sound expressing 
fear and pain, and your mind's eye constructs the moment leading up 
to this cry that cuts the air, to where a harmless little frog hops along a 
garden bed. Behind it a sinuous black shape draws near, its slate-coloured 
body giving back a scum of light The frog makes preoccupied hops 
. , . and die snake strikes. For a second the squealing of the firog is 
full of hurt and terror; if you are a child you put your hands over your 
ears and wait appalled for silence. 

But I am convinced that fear of snakes is an attitude of mind presented 
ready made to a child by foolish adults. It is an unworthy attitude in an 
intelligent mind. So often in snake-infested lands, seeing the unnecessary 
terror of other women, I have breathed a prayer of gratitude to a child¬ 
hood friend, a nine-foot carpet snake (a sort of python) which I learned 
to handle* It seems wrong to put fear into a duld's mind, and not to 
teach it how to handle a snake safely if die opportunity is there. 

Carpet snakes are constrictors, and beautiful as Persian rugs, Kaa's 
job was to de-rat the meat-house; he was fat, sleepy and good natured* 
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When he felt like a snack he left liis hole imder the floor and hunted in 
the rafters, from which long meat-hooks were suspended. If I found him 
not at home, I wotild stand so that he could slide down to my shoulders 
via a meat-hook, and he was so heavy I could hardly stagger heneadi his 
weight. 

It was my joy to turn the eggs in the old-fashioned incubator that 
looked more like a low-boy. One morning early I set out on diis task, 
and when I opened the door there was Kaa coiled up in hlissfid warmth, 
sleeping it off after about forty half-hatched eggs. Svelte in his hunger 
he had managed to get in, but once the eggs were down he looked like 
a gigantic bead necklace, and finding he could not get out with knobs 
on he had setded down in his pliilosopliical way to sleep. 

I was upset when I thought how angry my parents would he at the 
loss of the eggs, but as Kaa was on the top shelf and simply would not 
stir, I could not lift him down. After a good deal of architectural work 
with old boxes I managed to drag liini off the shelf and across my 
shoulders. Then I wobbled down from the boxes and staggered along 
to the meat houses, widi the long tail of my living boa dragging in the 
dust. Being a bush child, I removed the tell-tale tracks and hastened 
back to the incubator to return everything to normal; then I crept 
back into the house and no one ever discovered the criminal aldaough 
suspicion was rife. 

It was big-hearted of me to protect the tliief, because among the 
hen’s eggs were two great treasures. A pelican, the Australian variety 
which has a black back, had circled down and laid two eggs in an 
outdoor fowl’s nest; then, obviously the flighty type, it had taken off 
without a backward glance. Owing to Kaa, I still do not know how long 
it takes pelican eggs to hatch. 

There are many interesting varieties of poison snakes and com¬ 
paratively few fatalities from them. In any case, it is no help being afraid 
of these beautiful but damned reptiles. In years of catching and studying 
snakes as an interested amateur, I have nearly bought trouble only three 
times. 

Once it was because a kookaburra friend of mine wanted to give me 
a present. I adore these laughing birds, and they are great snake eaters. 
My friend, who haunted the garden, for some reason decided to present 
me with a baby tiger snake. He had probably eaten the rest of the family 
and thought to make a magnificent gesture by giving me the last one. He 
often presented me with earthworms by the simple method of flying 
low over my bending body and dropping the worms on the back of 
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my neck, and he proposed doing the same thing with the tiger snake— 
oiJy I saw him first, and I saw, too, that the snake was alive. 

I ran from him while he flapped energetically after me, like an outraged 
clubman who cannot believe a friend is refusing to drink with him. 
Finally, he dropped the snake, missing me by inches, and then flew off 
in a huff; and all the time I was remembering that, while a tiger snake’s 
poison fangs are short and secrete little venom, that litde is stiU the most 
deadly venom known. 

To most people Australian snakes are eidier black or brown, but there 
is really a great variation of colour. Kaa’s family tree, as with all pythons, 
water snakes, and taipan in North Queensland, probably originated 
in New Guinea. Driftwood carried reptiles to Cape York, and from there 
they migrated southward. 

The commonest varieties of venomous snakes are black snakes which 
have red or blue bellies. They are great swimmers, but during droughts 
sometimes get caught and drown in river weeds. Death adders are more 
rare; they are fat, sluggish, diamond headed and very lethal. 

Out walking one day, I decided to push my book into a hollow log. 

I forgot it, and went back next day, foolishly putting my hand straight 
into the hollow without looking. Such stupidity is as good as any other 
way of committing suicide, but I was lucky. I wore a silk blouse with 
long, cuffed sleeves. As my fingers touched the book something hit my 
wrist, and pulling my hand out I foimd my sleeve weighted by a death 
adder that had fortunately caught its fangs in the silk, the fatal green 
poison stain spreading downwards from the enmeshed fangs. I was 
untouched. The Aboriginal name for these things is "Mooroobie,” 
and it is the only pretty thing about diem. 

In spite of all the stories about venomous snakes many people have 
been in the coimtry for years and never seen one. Normally they are 
the least of your worries because they usually see you^ first, and snakes arc 
terribly afraid of humans. 

There is another and harmless member of the reptile family who 
makes a charming pet, hut not for everyone since he needs constant care 
and suffers deeply if negketed. This Htde fellow who comes from the 
dry inland is a miniature dragon with the official name of Moloch 
Horridus, or Mountain Devil Lizard. He is not a devil, nor is he horrid; 
he is gentle and charming, and, in the grotesque way of his homeland, he 
is beautiful. 

Unfortunately, diese litde dragons eat only one kind of ant; they 
drink through their skins and have to he ducked in water almost daily. 
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They need their ants alive, and consume a couple of thousand every day, 
tapering off a litde in winter although not really hibenaating. 

Little dragons arc camouflage experts. They turn all sorts of colours, 
from black and white to vivid red or yellow. They have a bump behind 
their heads which makes a false head to deceive their enemies, usually 
birds. Tlie small bodies, not much longer than your liand, are covered 
in prickles which look like growing thorns, Moloch becomes rather 
drab before a slough, but afterwards he turns rainbow-bright. 

Snakes, as I have said, arc to me an attitude of mind, and so are 
spiders, which are certainly one of the most interesting forms of life and 
possibly the oldest; real interest allows no room for fear, Australia has 
no more spiders than anywhere else, but it has some that are unique and 
a few that are dangerous but easy to recognise. It is inexcusable to 
destroy them all for the sins of the few. 

The red back, or jockey spider is dangerous. The death rate of those 
bitten is not high, hut the bite is very painful. Most frightening is 
atrax, die fimnel spider, which is large, black, and glossy. It lives in 
natural cavities, and modesdy weaves a silken curtain before its door. 
Atrax has two great poison fangs, and the venom clots human blood. 

Most trapdoor spiders are harmless. One of them, die wolf spider, 
carries the full complement of her babies on lier back, and at a casual 
glance she looks like a lady who has just acquired a Persian lamb coat; 
each tiny curl is a wolf ” cub." They are poor jockeys and modier is 
kept busy replacing fallen babies. 

Baby spiders weave replicas of the webs woven by their parents, 
which simply proves that weaving is instinctive, hut it seems almost as 
clever as hearing a French child speaking French. Spiders spin both web 
and trapping silk. Trapping silk is used by a purely Australian species 
which lassoos its victim with a web-thread weighted by a drop of sticky 
fluid on the end—^in the way that Gauchos heave a weighted, bolo. 
The spiders really do whirl dais lariat-fashion, and having made a good 
cast they proceed to red dieir victim in, combining cowboy stuff widi 
angling. 

In Victorian dusks, ladies were like to swoon at the approach of 
pretty litde pipistrd, the bat. What would they have done, I wonder, 
if a flying fox had suddenly swooped near to them on his great, sooty 
wings, grinning with the fece of a small devil? Flying Fox is a link m 
the chain of evolution somewhere between bird and mammal. 

One of Cookes seamen was the first to see and describe one as “ black 
as a devil with two horns on its head! " Tliese must have been its ears. 
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With their black wiiigs stretching to eighteen inches, their snarling faces 
and their clumsy land gait, like broken umbrellas trying to walk, they 
arc very devilish to look at, but they are also interesting. 

An invasion of flying foxes may start early in the afternoon when 
the vanguard begins streaming in a wide black smudge from the sunset 
lands. In their millions they come, hour after hour, and owners of 
crops and orchards pray that they will fly onwards. 

On one such invasion of my home they settled about a mile up-river 
and hung from the branches of the great gum trees and willows in huge 
sooty curtains of black, upside down, festened to eadi other by the hooks 
at the end of their wings. Often a stout bough broke with a crackling, 
thunderous sound from the combined weight of thousands of bodies, 
and a cloud of creatures launclicd themselves into the sky. 

In an attempt to dislodge them, my father armed with a large-bore 
gun, and I, prepared to defend myself to the last ditch with an umbrella, 
set forth upriver in a flat-bottomed boat. With the first shot they rose, 
an enormous screaming blanket of black that obscured the sun. The next 
charge of shot brought my umbrella into play when the wounded 
began to fall around us, one right on to the opened umbrella. It flopped 
off on to the bottom of the boat and reared its dcvil-bird*s body back 
on to its musty wings, its eyes red with fury, its white, pointed teeth 
showing, and how it screamed! 

The moment the shooting stopped, great swirls of black-winged 
creatures settled themselves once more, hanging upside down from the 
branches in a sort of devil’s curtain, or perhaps more like a solid web 
dotted with cocoons, and there they stayed for three days until of their 
own accord they rose and moved on, leaving a desolation of broken 
brandies, fouled banks, and a horribly musky smeU. 

Flying Fox seems neither bird not beast, and he makes a harsh, 
screaming noise ... the unfriendliest of sounds. But there is nothing 
unfriendly about Kookaburra, the feadiercd Falstaff of the bush, in whose 
robust laughter you can hear the spirit of the land. His chuckling, 
graduating to full merriment, shakes his round brown body, his big head 
and absurd stumpy tail, in gusty delight. Baby spiders weave as well as 
their parents do, but baby kookaburras have to learn to laugh, mimicking 
their parents with hoarse, chuckling baby-talk. Songless they may be, 
as the English poet Gordon complained, but oh, how enchantingly 
noisy! 

The emu you meet so often in crosswords is rather like a poor man’s 
ostrich, witii its long, narrow feathers and lack of tail. It usually runs 
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in groups of four to six, and to sec an emu and her family is a charming 
sight. Emus can run very fast, and they make a curious drumming noise 
that terrifies horses. Their babies are enchanting, pure Disney, each one 
dressed in its small football jersey of brown and yellow stripes running 
horizontally, and with a tiny spotted “ beanie ” on its head. Providing 
they have not been too long out of their huge and handsome dark green 
eggs, they are often more inclined to run after strange humans than after 
iheir mother. 

By far the most numerous bird-family group are the parrots, from 
tiny parakeets like flying jewels to the great black cockatoos. Flocks of 
rose-breasted galalos spread massed destruction over crops, and another 
grain eater is the sulphur-crested, white cockatoo. 

Tlie bush budgerigar is emerald green always: you may see the top 
wire of a fence crowded with these little beauties, go near them and 
diey rise, a sudden shower of emeralds against the sky. It is the descendants 
of these litde birds which are found in the English and American pet shops. 
The Japanese developed the first colour, a bright blue, and sold them for 
ten pounds a pair, but die ease with wliich diey bred to colours soon 
brought this down to ten shillings. 

Cockatoos lead community lives, and because of this die Aborigines 
used to harry great flocks widi their boomerangs. The wretched birds 
could not understand die back-curving flight of the boomerang and 
were left screaming, and fluttering dieir broken wings, when they might 
have escaped a straight-flying weapon. 

Another big, hut harmless bkd is a lanky grey fellow with a reddish 
face and back of the head, called brolga or native companion. Brolga 
is a Monsieur Beaucaire of the bird world, a versatile dancer. As he warms 
up he loses liis Versailles manner, and hurls himself through the Dashing 
White Sergeant and so on to the fancy shirt and M.C, stuff of the Rockies. 
Then he tapers off into square dances and graceful quadrilles. It is 
amazing to watch the ordered movements of these big, crane-like birds, 
set against the austere background of plain and sky. 

Most distinctively Australian of all birds are the lyre and bower 
birds, natives of Victoria and New South Wales. In fuU display die male 
lyre bird spreads a tail shaped like a delicately-feathered lyre of biscuit 
and brown. They are running birds and very timid. It is extremely hard 
to identify one because they imitate odier birds so perfeedy that you do 
not realise you are hstening to the prince of mocking birds. 

These birds build wonderful nests, like two-sectioned domes, and 
often on top of a tree fern. The bottom half of the nest is woven of 
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flexible roots and twigs and lined with feathers; the “roof” is made from 
ferns and mosses, and other debris. They lay a single egg once a year, a 
beautiful thing, ash-colourcd, spotted with brown. 

Possibly first cousin to the lyre is the bower bird which makes a 
permanent, and elaborately decorated home of its nest which may cover 
a fourteen-foot area, between two trees, with decorations of fern fronds 
leading up to it. A heap of shells, flowers, bright pieces of peeled white 
wood and other treasures are gathered in front of the nest, for the bower 
bird is a great collector of objets d’art. These birds are a unique and 
beautiful part of the Australian heritage. 

Of all lands, surely Australia must be the most fasdnating to evolu¬ 
tionists. A discovery made on the Burnett River in 1869 ranks with die 
recent capture of the Codocanth. A farmer named William Foster sent 
the Sydney Museum a spedmen of a fish he called the Burnett salmon, 
and which the blacks called Dyella; a portly, ed-like fish about five feet 
long, covered in large greenish scales and having four fins. Most 
intriguing part of all, it had four teeth of a type found only in deposits 
of andent rock, and corresponding to die teeth of no living fish. A sdentist 
had named the owner of the four archaic teeth Cerodotus, and the Burnett 
Dyella-Cerodotus was the first living, or even complete fish of the kind 
ever seen. 

Cerodotus is a lung fish; it has gills and a single lung. It does not 
estivate (which is what sleeping in mud is called if you are a fish and 
not a human being doing it to slim) as do its more up-to-date cousins in 
other lands. Cerodotus has gone through four hundred million years 
on the principle that what was good enough for mum and dad was good 
enough for it, and it lives through droughts just as long as its gills are 
kept wet. It is carnivorous, devouring small animals, coming to the 
surface and making an odd noise gulping air, and laying its eggs on 
river plants. 

Droughts have always been Australia’s portion so the reptiles of the 
more arid parts have evolved their own way of dealing with them. 
While the Dyella does not estivate, there is a frog which does. It uses 
the same technique as the Aboriginal children of die inland who drink 
until their tummies swell like balloons. This frog distends itself with 
water, packs itself into a tasty mud-cake and thumbs its nose at the cruel 
blue sky, the flanoing sunlight, when the only moisture besides its internal 
supply seems to be in the shimmering air that looks like water running 
eternally down a vast windowpane. 

Through the ages, a$ widi all continents, animal life has dqiended 
T.S,C. U3 ^ 
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for its development on plant life, whetlier the animals were carnivorous 
or, as in the cast of marsupials, vegetarian. Animal growth and increase 
comes from the food and shelter found among the growing things of 
the soil. 

In Central Australia the scene changes swiftly when rain falls in 
islands ” of wetness. The arid, sparse lands witli their thousands of 
square miles of gravel, sand, and the smooth round stones called 
“ gibbers,” are fixed by spiny grass and spinifex. The only drinkable 
water is in the tribal “ soaks ” of the Aborigines, which mean life itself 
to the blacks and have been carefully hidden by them since time 
immemorial. 

As the rain soaks into die patches of desert they become carpeted in 
grass, or in die blinding brilliance of the Sturt pea wliicli, looked at 
closely, resembles die massed heads of parakeets. Goodness knows 
from where, but life suddenly appears out of the wastes. It may be 
kangaroos, goannas, a flock of birds, but something finds these tiny, 
temporary oases, to disappear just as quickly when drought descends 
again. 

Australia’s flora is adapted for droughty conditions and many trees 
and plants liave leaves designed to conserve moisture. This is so with 
die stiflF leaves of the waratah, banksia, boronia, and eucalyptus, all of 
which have an aromatic smell, for oil exudes from the leaves and acts as 
a harrier against dry air and evaporation. The leaves of some gums turn 
sideways to the sun to conserve moisture. 

If you are in London and want to make a vicarious visit to the bush, 
dien breathe deeply in the Australian plant house at Kew Gardens and 
you wiE get a hint of die distinctive scent of the bush; the clean sweetness 
of maidenhair fern; the perfume of boronia overtoned by the aromatic 
exhalation of gums. It brings a nostalgia as keen as any that comes to 
the Northemer smelling again “ die tangle o’ die isles,” or to the 
Corsican, returning from exile, when the maquis-laden breeze first 
reaches him. The smell of crushed eucalyptus leaves, even a botde of 
the oil widi the cork out, is the kind of thing that Kipling meant when 
he wrote that ‘‘ smells are surer dian sights or sounds,” 

Gum trees are uniquely Australian; their names are legion, from the 
diauvinistic red, white and blue gums, to the peppermint and spearwood. 
Some arc thin-barked and lemon scented; some are thick and fibrous, like 
the wooUybark. Some shed their duter shcaihs of bark and strips hang 
down until the wind twirls them away. Having cast their clouts, they 
emerge in snow-white splendour. In Gippsland, Victoria, I have seen 
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fine gum trees bearing great, healed scars—oval markings where the 
Aborigines have cut bark for their canoes. 

There are about three hundred and twenty known varieties of 
eucalyptus; I find the greatest beauty in the tall silver and mauve streaked 
trunks of the silver gums, satin smootli and shining in the moonlight. 
As a symbol of the spirit of the country, I think I would take the iron bark 
with its rugged, furrowed skin, a tree that is as difficult to fell as it is to 
kill an Australian pest. 

Eucalypti give a sort of resin useful in tanning and dyeing, which 
can be scraped from the bark without killing the tree. The off is used 
for many things—^linaments, inhalants and germicides. Often you find 
bush people who stuff their mattresses with gum leaves as a cure for ach¬ 
ing joints, though whether the cure comes from the leaves or faith has 
never been proved. 

Wattles arc trees which arc as much a part of Australia as kangaroos 
and dingoes. “ Mimosa " is a fancy name for fancy trees grown decorous 
distances apart, but the sight of wattle spreading out before you in a sea 
of scented gold—^well, only a European who had never been to Australia 
could think the two names meant the same tree. 

Wattles belong to the acacia family, and these with the eucalypti 
form the majority of trees all over Australia. There arc six hundred 
species of native watde. It is so sturdy it grows on waste land. Green 
wattle has tiny golden flowers and delicate feathery fronds; but golden 
wattle has ** solid” elongated leaves of dark green, and the flowers are 
fairy-sized yellow botdebrushes. 

Early settlers found the Aborigines making wickerwork from pliant 
saplings, so diey copied them and built their huts in the same fedrion. 
They called this type of building “ watde and daub from the kind of 
thing they had known at home, and these tough, bendable trees acquired 
the name of watde. 

Other reminders of the hard, pioneering days linger over names 
given by the early setders to such plants as the low, impenetrable bush 
that is still called ” dead finish,” and another growing obstacle, “ wait 
awhile.” 

Wildflowers grow in great profusion in the east. There are delicate 
three-petalled fringed violets; and in sandy soil that curiously lovely 
dressmaker*s triumph, flannel flower, its dead white petals looking exaedy 
as though they had been stamped from flannel. One flame-coloured 
wildflower looks like tiny spoked wheels and is called ” wheel of fire.” 
It claims the same family tree as the waratah, which is the floral emblem 
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of New South Wales: a handsome, bizarre growth in a stiiFlino-cut way, 
with lanceolate leaves and large, stifF-petalled crimson flowers that seem 
to have come from anotlicr age, as indeed tliey have. They ** glow like 
lamps along the bare ridges.” 

Ferns of all kinds, particularly tree ferns, are a feature of gullies and 
bushlands. The Illawarra palm is probably the tallest and most “ eastern ” 
looking. Northern Queensland has its own peculiarities of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, owing to its closer link with New Guinea and 
Mdaya. In the lushness of its tropical jungles grow ferns, lianas and 
orchids. 

Among the fascinations of the north are rivers swarming with 
crocodiles, said to grow to a length of thirty feet, A vegetable peculiar¬ 
ity is die strange mangrove tree, supported on arched roots liigh above 
the turgid water of die swamps. Architecturally it is built for perfect 
resistance to the movement of water, but human eyes have an uncom¬ 
fortable sense of peeking at a piece of nature’s plumbing. 

It is in North Queensland that you get the real flavour of the East. 
Just to rise in the morning and scoop out half of a fragrant, frcslily-picked 
pineapple for breakfast is a luxury never forgotten. Then there is a 
choice of the odd monsteria deliciosaf a sort of reptile vegetable, an elon¬ 
gated cucumber widi its outer skin segmented like a dragon’s and with 
the flavour of a dozen fruits inside; or perhaps a glass of passion ifiruit 
widi fresh cream or, for the more exotic taste, a touch of port wine. 
It is a difficult decision to choose between diese and soursop, bullock’s 
heart, or the scented coolness of a custard apple, and you realise that the 
well-known glamour of the East is not entirely composed of moonlight, 
dark eyes, hot breaths on innocent napes, but of something far, far more 
enduring. 

Malaya fathered North Queensland’s vegetation, and gave it much 
of the same tropical beauty. To see tall coco-nut palms and poincianas, 
to enjoy the perfume and richness of frangipannis creamy-golden against 
tic vivid blue of jacarandas, is to know beauty indeed. 

The jungles give way to sparser country where anthills rise like dry, 
goblin castles from the earth. Then there are tracts of kangaroo grass, 
and queer banyan and bottle trees. Thirsty travellers, beware of the 
fallacy that you simply cut a bottle tree and a stream of water gushes 
forth! A tree fnay have hollows at the base of the limbs that store water, 
but these are by no means certain reservoirs. 

In the diagonally opposite cornet; of the continent, in Western 
Australia, are the dramatic timber lands, the karri and jatrah forests. 
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Here, too, in pride, live die true black swans. Here are blackboys (tbe 
first of all trees, widi a diick trunk and bushy top, looking like a woolly 
head with tips of spears sticking out of it) and grass trees (almost as 
primitive). Here are quandong trees widi their diick, leathery leaves 
and red globes of fruit that make delicious jams and jellies, and here, 
perhaps loveliest of all, arc red flowering gums. 

Gruesome creatures, seeming neither animal nor vegetable but dire 
“Tilings’* from another planet, are the west’s ghoulish insectivorous 
plants. Marauding insects skid on a waxed, slippery-slide wliich lands 
them plonk in water mixed with a digestive substance that lies at the 
heart—or should it be stomach?—of the pitcher plant. Another plant 
widi the innocuous name of sundew, has tiny fringed tentacles tipped 
with a sweet and sticky juice, and is more terrible to tiny insects than the 
kraken ever was to seamen of old. Not die least fascination of the 
Western Australian wildflowcrs are their names: “kangaroo’s paws,” 
“ cocky’s tongues,” “ blue mist.” 

Many strangely beautiful things of blood or sap have had to be left 
out of this small introduction to the living, growing things of Australia; 
odicrwise it might have read like a zoological guide or a seed catalogue. 
If I have erred in choosing my own favourites, I can only hope that 
even so I have given you some small understanding of the prickly pride 
we have in our imusual heritage. 

Australia has little of garden prettiness. One must not expect the 
kind of beauty that has grown from the care of loving hands through 
centuries, but remember more the impact from the bitter vastness of a 
surrealist landscape. 

Australia is a land of sweeping plains with the spare beauty and 
austerity of a statue as against the softer beauty of paint. Its lines are 
drawn with the scalpel rather than the paint brush. There are great dun 
spaces backed by jagged mountains which pierce the sky, but on these 
plains tall grey birds dance; the emd outlines of the mountains may he 
misted suddenly in a sapphire veil, or the peaks stand silhouetted against 
a sunset sky turning from pure, amygdaline delicacy to a wide fountain 
of blazing colour. On the wastelands of sand, gibbers and grey-green 
mulga bushes appear splashes of vivid colour where storm rains have 
fallen. A sky of burning blue delights behind the grey-green of gum 
leaves throwing a mere confetti of dappled shadows on to the bare 
brown earth. 

Australia has the world’s most savagely beautiful coast line; crescent 
beaches of golden sand bum the treasure of the Incas beneath fiery 
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sunlight; enormous waves of melted emerald topped by diamond spray 
poimd die beaches eternally. 

Beauty, power, savagery, Australia has all these. She has towering 
trees, rolling grasslands, and plants with the strange beauties of forgotten 
ages. She has gende animals, exotic birds, and few hidden terrors. To 
the casual, European eye, she may seem at first a little sombre, a litde 
harsh, a litde loveless. But to those who know her, the Australian scene 
has an unforgettable fascination which fills their hearts with joy. 
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This continent of teeming cities and empty landscapes^ of contour ploughing 
and haggard rocks, is exactly 2,974,581 square miles in area. That is 
a lot of land. Occupying it, at the last count, were 8,700,440 Europeans 
and 71,895 Aborigines and half castes. That is very few people. Australia 
is the sixth biggest nation in the world in terms of physical size. In terms 
of population it is forty-fifth. The discrepancy worries thoughtful 
Australians, and it is easy to guess what it does to thonghfjid Asiatis. 

Since the second world war, earnest ipne might almost say desperate) 
efforts have been made to bring in more people, for the war showed how 
easily the population might have been increased by an influx of Japanese. 
Post-war migrants have been limited by the long-standing selective im¬ 
migration policy to persons of European stock. 

In pre-war days, these migrants would have found themelves labelled 
“ pommies** reffos,*^ “ dagos^ Nowadays they are called new 
Australians.” Consciously it has been decided there is a national character, 
and consciously it has been decided that rude words about foreigners must 
cease lo he a part of that character. But only about foreigners. Rude 
words in general stay where they have always been—on the tip of every 
Australian tongue. 

The tongue and the character, and the thought of possible conflict in 
the future, all spring to mind in this consideration of the Australian 
serviceman. From his past actions has come a strong sense of distinctive 
national character. On his future actions may depend the continued 
existence of the nation. The author served as a private soldier in Malaya, 
where he was captured and held prisoner for three and a half years—an 
experience vividly recorded in his book The Naked Island, 



The Australian Serviceman 

RUSSELL BRADDON 

AS HE walked up the road of a Japanese prisoner-of-war compound, 
ZA an English regular Army Major turned to a brother English 
JL jLofficer and commented: ** You know, Sandy, some of Aesc 
Australians arcn*t bad blokes.” To die British regular soldier that is about 
as accurate a definition of the completely irregular Commonwealth 
serviceman as is possible. No Briton will ever really know how the mind 
of the Australian soldier works. 

And yet it is simple enough. 

Until the Boer War there were no Australian soldiers serving abroad. 
During the Boer War a few of those who wanted to travel, or see South 
Africa, or get away from it all, or collect souvenirs, volimtccred for 
service. There were not many of them, and those who did go were 
generally regarded as adventurers rather than patriots. They returned 
some months later: and whether they had fought Boers or not in the 
meantime no one really troubled to inquire. The newly-formed 
Commonwealth was much too busy with its own higlJy individualistic 
teething problenas to be even faindy interested in anything so foolish or 
remote as a war* 

Indeed, Australians at diis time, and for over a hundred and twelve 
years before, had been wholly preoccupied with the development 
and pioneering problems of a new country. They had never given a 
thought to soldiering. On the contrary, they had already developed 
a national and unsoldierly sense of independence, of individual indepen¬ 
dence which boded ill for any sergeant-major who in the future might 
bellow, “ Well, you re not here to think: you re here to do what you re 
bloody well toW^ 

In the years before the Great War, compulsory military service was 
introduced and the Royal Australian Navy was fomidcd. Tins com¬ 
pulsory militia training established the fact once and for all that though 
Australians enjoy the camaraderie of service life and take kindly to such 
positive forms of martial education as bayonet fighting and letting off 
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guns or rifles, they are positively averse to any such formal aspects of 
discipline as saluting officers or practising ceremonial drill. What 
qualities they might have possessed as fighting men were xxnknown 
because they were never called upon—^in fact never contemplated being 
called upon—to fight. 

Then came the Great War—and with it the immediate threat to 
Britain of direct physical attack by Germany. For the first time in her 
history Australia saw the mother country actually in danger. This was 
no souvenir-chasing campaign across South African veldt, no minor 
clash on some remote Indian frontier . . . this was a European onslaught 
on the United Kingdom, and straight away tliat deep sentiment for 
Britain innate in the new dominion flared into life, and Australia’s young 
men flocked to the cities to volunteer for active service overseas. 

These men were known, collectively, as the A.LF.: the Australian 
Imperial Force. And it was from nothing—^no past, no traditions, no 
memorable pristine glories, not even a few elite regiments to form their 
nucleus—that this first A.LF. created the exuberant pattern which aU 
subsequent Australian expeditionary forces have foUowed, and will 
always follow. Theirs was the example of courage in hand-to-hand 
fighting, of indiscipline on the parade ground and behind the lines, of 
scrounging, of inviolable camaraderie and unsurpassed bad language, 
upon wliich all recruits ever since have been happy and proud to model 
themselves. 

Looked at coolly, and without conventional prejudices this is not 
such a difficult military code to accept as practicable. 

All the members of the A,LF., of whatever war, are volunteers. 
They volunteer for service in the ranks. University students, road-diggers, 
wealthy graziers, shearers, bankers, and lawyers, find diemselves lumped 
cheerfully together as privates. All their lives they liave been their 
own masters, used their own minds, respected no one whom they had 
not found worthy of respect—and the habit was not to die the first day 
they enlisted. On the contrary, it flourished. 

Thus N.C.O.S who were not respected could get nothing done; 
officers who would never have been saluted by Mr. Jones the civilian, 
were not saluted by Private Jones the soldier; and orders which seemed 
obviously unwise or unnecessary to the collective mind of too highly 
individualistic individuals in each regiment or battalion were simply 
not obeyed. Right throughout his training period, and all his subsequent 
days in camp and behind die lines, this unorthodox independence of 
outlook was the Australian soldiers’ prime characteristic. Yet once the 
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actual conflict threatened (as British staff oflScers, remembering the 
riotous events of leaves in Cairo, were startled to observe at die landing 
on Gallipoli) die same men swifdy abandoned t;heir air of fractious 
questioning and unliesitatingly followed the orders of die day. Battle 
itself is implicit with the need for one man to give instructions which all 
for the common good shall obey. But until the batde . . , dien let 
every man, as he always has done, work things out for himself. 

To the actual business of combat diis new Australian army, in its 
first engagement at Gallipoli, brought a fierce sclf-conscious determina¬ 
tion to prove its metde. They and the New Zealanders landed on the 
Turkish-held peninsula along with Frencli and British troops of estab¬ 
lished reputation and fighting prowess. They were acutely aware of 
the fact Aat they alone were unblooded. Perhaps tliis spurred them on. 
Whatever the cause, they attacked with furious clan, clawing their way 
up impossible slopes, and engaged die Turk in hand-to-hand fighting 
of spectacular violence. 

During the long mondis of warfare that followed at Gallipoli they 
never once fell below this high standard they had set themselves. Almost 
arrogandy they maintained their reputation for ferocity and initiative. 
Thus it happened that, though before Gallipoli die Australian soldier 
had no Austrahaii tradition from wliich to draw inspiration, ever since 
the Dardenelles campaign the spirit of Anzac has been a proud one, the 
tide of Digger ” something to uphold. 

In a typically sonorous and moving phrase, Churchill praised these 
men: ** The power did not exist in die Turkish Empire to shake from 
its soil the grip of the Antipodes.” 

It was a decision of the British Governments which eventually 
removed the Anzacs from Gallipoli. And when the order to evacuate 
did come, die Australian soldiers—^nbw leaner and less romantically 
minded about war, but quite as undaunted as when diey had landed 
on the beaches long months before—^werc stunned. December ao, 1915, 
was the fateful day of the final wididrawal. Men demanded the privilege 
of leaving the hillsides lasL 

“ We were first here,” they insisted, ” it is our right to stay till the 
last.” 

When many, as was inevitable, were ordered to leave in die first of 
two hatches, some had themselves paraded to their coimiiaiiding officers 
to demand why they were bemg victimised—what had they done 
wrong? they inquired. 

Thus, along with die British, French, and New Zealand troops, 
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the men from Australia emerged from their first ordeal by batde. They 
had entered it an unknown and dubious quantity. The way they fought 
with the bayonet; the coolness widi which they caught bombs hurled 
at them from the trenches in front of them and hurled (hem vigorously 
back; the humour with which they signalled a miss to an enemy sniper 
by waving a shovel (butts fashion) over the parapet—a shovel whose 
blade would instandy be holed by the irate marksman opposite; the 
tireless energy with whidi they tunnelled under the Turkish trenches 
in an efibrt to blow him off the peninsula when all other means of re¬ 
moving him had failed; the frank and unswerving loyalty of the men 
to one another (“ Can you make a place for me beside Jim, please? 
Me and him are mates and we’re going over together ”)—ah these 
qualities earned them the reputation of being tough, reliable, fiislnJass 
fighters. 

Away from the fighting, however, their discipline remained of the 
variety euphemistically known as lax. General Birdwood, then com¬ 
manding all the Gallipoli forces, often told the story of his inspection 
of one of the camps to which these Australians, now en route to the 
Western front, were directed. 

He passed a sentry standing by a gate. The sentry, whose rifle was 
leaning against the fence some yards away, and who was himself lounging 
comfortably against a post, showed very litde interest in the be-plumcd 
general who crossed his path. In fact he took no interest at all. He did 
not salute; he did not move; he continued to lounge languidly against 
his post. The general was not pleased. Brisklv he marched up to the 
sentry. 

“ Soldier,” he said, ** You didn’t salute me.” 

” That’s right,” agreed the sentry. 

” Why not?” demanded the general. The soldier shrugged away the 
absurdity of such a question. 

” Do you know who I am? ” demanded the general. The soldier 
surveyed him, gloomily—surveyed him from the feathered plume in 
his hat right down to his immaculate boots. 

” No idea,” he declared. 

General Birdwood, your commander-in-chief,” the furious 
oflSicer told him. 

” Well, in that case,” replied the sentry, without rancoiur, ” why 

don’t you shove your feathers up your-and fly away, like any other 

bird would? ” 

The story may well be apocryphal, hut it was one the general fre^ 
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quendy told against himself: and, apocryphal or not, it is certainly 
more than possible. 

So to France, where the Australian soldier joined the millions of odicr 
Allied soldiers in the static war of attrition wloich was known as The 
Western Front; and where, his fighting qualities being submerged in 
the general welter of blood, his reputation for verve and originality 
now depended upon his superlative skill as a scrounger and the ruthless¬ 
ness with which he massacred the French language. By the end of the 
war all the world knew the word “ Digger,” 

The end of die war also saw the Australian Flying Corps finnly 
established. And tlie Australian Navy, with an early victory in the single 
ship combat against the German Emden, had quickly stamped itself as 
an efficient fighting entity, however small. 

Then came peace, and the servicemen of Australia returned to their 
civilian occupations. Things military were almost totally forgotten for 
the next twenty years. 

In that twenty years a new generation grew up which was equally 
as independent and irrepressible in its oudook as that of 1914, But this 
generation matured to die tradition of its fathers who had fought in the 
Great War. For the first time in its history, Australia’s sons were the 
sons of soldiers. They knew that Australians had made good fighters 
and they appreciated the Anzac tradirion; but they were no more military 
minded in 1939 than their fathers had been in 1914. On the contrary, 
they grew up to paternal stories of how to scrounge, play two-up, evade 
duties and go A.WX, which enabled them (when their turn arrived in 
1939) to get off in the services to what can only be described as a flying 
start. 

When the crisis of World War II did arrive, the youth of the 
Commonwealth once again flocked to the city recruiting centres to 
volunteer for services overseas—to volunteer for the second A.I.F,, for 
the Empire Air Training Scheme, for the Royal Australian Navy. In 
those days to be merely a member of the local militia was to have heaped 
on one’s head the coals of fire of the cry ** Choco” which meant 
“ chocolate soldier,” or no real soldier at all. 

The steady stream of volunteers into the Forces meant that soon 
Australians were in Canada learning to fly, in Britain actually flying, 
in the Middle East preparing for the desert war, in ships of the Royal 
Navy to which they had been attached for instruction. They spread 
aU over the Allied world, but they remained distinctively Australian 
wherever they went 
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However, it was essentially the soldier who maintained die erratic 
reputation for individuality which is the Commonwealth's pride. The 
lads of the Air Force were in highly competitive training schools where 
behaviour, as well as skill, coimted if one were to be allowed to fly 
Hurricanes. The Navy recruits were eventually drafted to ships, and on 
the ships of an active, sea-going fleet there is no room for nonsense. 
But to die scores of thousands of youngsters who sought a place in the 
army, there was room for very little else. They found themselves in 
the same camps that their fathers had occupied, with the same rifles (of 
the same vintage) that their fathers had had, and with practically no 
ammunition, armour, artillery or transport to give a war-like atmosphere 
to their imtial training. 

To instruct them, therefore, Australian Staff Corps specialists had 
to compel their high-spirited charges to indulge in make-believe. Thus 
infantrymen fired solemnly at targets with no bullets in their rifles; 
machine-gunners learnt the intricacies of machine-gun stoppages from 
diagrams drawn in a diverting series of coloured chalks on a blackboard; 
and greatest indignity of all, artillerymen practised gun drill round guns 
that were not there. 

But they enjoyed their life and the companionship, these new soldiers: 
and the esprit de corps of each battalion and regiment was superb. Indeed, 
so high was their morale that when units were kept too long in training, 
too long away from the fighting overseas for which they had volunteered, 
they brought their grievance to the attention of authority by “jacking 
up ” . , . jacking up so that they would be sent away on active service. 

This jacking up is a procedure which no army hut the Australian 
could tolerate. It is not mutiny, and yet it is decidedly not a course of 
action laid down by any army regulations. It consists simply of selecting 
some minor regimental parade or order and boycotting it, to a man, as 
a public expression of a legitimate grievance. 

Thus, when in one unit the cooking, even by army standards, became 
abominable and the cook's gym shoes (lost then for some six weeks) were 
fotmd by a suspicious private in the bottom of the soup cauldron, the 
unit jadked up. The mess parade was unanimously boycotted. 
Immediately, though all other protests had been to no avail, Battalion 
Headquarters bestirred themselves and the cooking improved. 

Similarly, when a certain N.C.O. behaved badly, the Battery con¬ 
cerned dropped the guy ropes of all the sergeants* tents in the middle of 
the night. Next morning, punctually, on the parade which was called 
to unmask the perpetrator of this crim^ the Battery jacked up. When 
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the order was given, ** Man who cut the guy ropes of die sergeants’ 
tents . . . one pace . . . forward march,” the Battery stepped forward 
to a man. Finally, all attempts to break down this unanimity of action 
having failed, the investigation was abandoned. The N.C.O. concerned 
thereafter became considerably more scrupulous in his behaviour. 

And again, when Higher Command gave no indication of ever 
shipping these mettlesome units overseas, many of them jacked up. 
Eastern Command had issued a series of orders that bad language must 
cease, saluting increase and the revolting practice whilst travelling on 
public conveyances of frequently omitting to pay fares must be 
amended. Thereupon, pursuing the jack-up policy, army language be¬ 
came appalling, saluting ceased altogether and no fares were paid on any 
occasions. To add point to their expression of displeasure men went 
A.W.L. in droves, drank to excess and were generally as difficult as 
possible. All the time they complained: “ Wc have been training for 
twelve months. Send us overseas to fight.” 

Always, of course, it was on the complete unanimity of action that 
the success of these unconventional actions depended. That they were 
unanimous, however, is not surprising. Though the Australian may not 
be appreciative of the virtues of discipline in its classic, military sense, 
the communal discipline of “ sticking together,” is his battle creed. 

Indeed no cry rings louder in the A.LF. than this. It is expressed 
in the exhortation ” Don t bludge on your mates** Not bludging on one’s 
mates embraces not shirking one’s share of work, not failing one’s 
companions in any crisis, not being cowardly in batde. It is a compre¬ 
hensive term which, at one and the same time, is a creed and an injunction. 
It has far more compulsion over the men it governs than any Manual of 
Military Law* Both, it seems, are needed to prepare the Digger for 
battle. 

But not all his time is spent preparing himself for battle. There are 
odier sacred deities of the military life to which he must pay at least 
lip-service (and of which most soldiers of the Commonwealth are, in 
fact, devotees). 

The first of these deities is ” gtog.” 

Grog is beer: and beer, to the AJ-F. is sacred. The first sound heard 
from any Australian convoy arriving in any foreign port will always be 
the cry ” How*s the beer? ” 

If beer is bad, then that particular country will be an unpopular one, 
and should the beer be non-eadstent, then that country becomes anathema. 
So the urgent question rings out across the waters as the ship begins to 
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dock) and diousands of ears strain anxiously to catch the advance guard*s 
faint but all-important answer. Without any doubt at all, the most 
debated aspect of logistics with the Australian garrisons in Tobruk, 
Palestine, Malaya, New Guinea, and a hundred rural camps throughout 
the Commonwealth itself was not the supply of guns, vehicles or 
ammunition. It was the guaranteeing of a minimum number of botdes 
per man per month of beer. 

The greatest indignity that ever befell die hapless defenders of Darwin 
was not the Japanese air-raids, nor the fact that they never saw land 
action, nor the endless heat, nor die monotony of dry season followed by 
wet season (the two made equally intolerable by chronic dermatitis). 
What made Darwin an indignity was the fact that its garrison was issued 
not with beer, but widi botded cordial. This they christened, con¬ 
temptuously, lolly water : and weed killer could not have been more 
detested. 

The second deity in die soldiers’ hierarchy of off-duty gods is ** Swy/’ 

Swy is a game of chance, requiring the tossing of two or three 
pennies into the air and the betting of those who watch their rise and 
fall on whether they come down heads or tails. To play it requires no 
brains, much luck and a vast amoimt of capital In spite of the fact that 
those who win at this game always fall into a clearly identifiable class— 
to which the majority can never hope to belong—it is ie rigueur for all, 
at some time or other (preferably most) to play. This, the more so, 
since the authorities have always banned it. 

As a result of the ban, no camp, fortress, garrison, aerodrome or 
any other service installation is complete without its ” ring ”—a well- 
worn patch of earth (usually behind the latrines) where the “ boxer ” 
or promoter, rmis his regular school. There the masses nighdy lose 
their hard-won Government pay to the bottomless pit which is the pocket 
of the privileged few who infaUibly win. Wherever the cry of “ Come 
in spinner ** or “ five bob he heads ’em ’* is heard, there one may be 
certain are Australians. 

The third and final god of the A,I.F. is sport. If the Australian 
soldier devoted his energies towards the mastering of things martial 
with a quarter the ardour he does to playing cricket and football and 
hockey, or betting on racehorses, then indeed die Guards Brigade would 
be swiftly displaced as the world’s most polished exponent of ceremonial 
drill. 

So fanatical is this interest in things sporting that, every year of their 
imprisonment under the Japanese, Australkn prisoners of war in Singapore 
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ran a sweep on die Melbourne Cup held 3,000 miles away at home. And 
witliin minutes of the race being won the lucky ticket holders were 
paid their prizes. Tliis, be it appreciated, in spite of the fact diat the 
penalty for listening to secret radio sets in those days was death. 

Mention of these pirate radios brings to mind a story which indicates 
clearly the reckless initiative of many Australian soldiers. 

The scene is Singapore, 1942. A young man of twenty-three made 
and concealed a wireless set in the bottom half of his water-botde. The 
top half, securely scaled off, he kept full of water. As all the prisoners of 
the Japanese did in diose days, he invariably carried this water-bottle 
with him when he went out on a party to work. This habit did not 
endear him to his companious, since its discovery would have meant 
appalling punishment for them all; but when, deciding diat bluff was 
the safest policy, he also made a point of daily offering the party’s guard 
a drink from Hs bottle, then their cup of displeasure was full. 

However, in diosc days, one did not interfere with a fellow prisoner’s 
affairs, so no effort was made to restrain him. 

Eventually disaster fell. The party had been working for long hours 
loading bicycle parts on to a train. Since bicycle parts could be readily 
sold to the native population (who were entirely bicycle-borne) many a 
baU-bearing and a comaecting cliain link found its way into many an 
empty watcr-botde. The crisis arrived when one of die sentries, parched 
by the tropic heat and die effort of watching Ins prisoners slaving under 
him, seized the nearest watcr-botde, raised it to his Kps and drank deeply. 

Unfortunately for all, he drank not water but three large gulps of 
Singer lubricating oil and several inches of bicycle cliain. His displeasure 
had to be seen to be believed. 

Immediately all the men present were lined up and their bottles 
systematically emptied before die apoplectic eye of the guard. As each 
portion of loot fdl to the ground die offender, was savagely punished. 
But the immediate punishment was as nothing to what everyone knew 
must follow when die search reached die end of die line where stood a 
soldier whose botde contained not only several hundred baU bearings 
but a radio set as well. 

The penultimate man was searched, and duly thrashed. Then the 
guard, now beside himself with rage, reached die last offender. The 
bloodied party waited in anguished silence for die inescapable cKmax. 

" Driiik Nippon? ” offered die radio operator affably, holding out 
his watcr-botde. The guard looked at him blankly—and dicn, suddenly 
recognising his benefactor of many occasions in the past, he smiled. 
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'' You O.K.,” he declared. '' You Number One.” He patted the 
Australian on his shoulder. The last water-bottle remained unsearched. 

Such a feat of bluff is known to Australians as a ” Ned Kelly.” Mr. 
Kelly was a radicr unsavoury busli-ranger of the last century who robbed 
banks and coaches and came to a sticky end. Around liis name has grown 
up an entirely false aura of glamour. The words Ned Kelly now bring 
to mind the picture of a daring horseman who was a cross between 
Raffles and Robin Hood, Ignoring all the facts of the case we, as a 
nation, have chosen to endow him with the qualities of fearless courage, 
an almost medieval sense of chivalry and a wholly admirable talent for 
making money. Ned Kelly has to many become a sort of patron saint; 
and certainly to the men in the forces he is a constant source of example 
and inspiration. 

It is plirases such as ** do a Ned Kelly ” that lend so mudi verve and 
colour to the Australian serviceman^s vocabulary. Handicapped by an 
accent that is flat, to say the least of it, he nevertheless contrives to hold 
his own in any company by the sheer gusto of his idiom and the 
uninloibitcd quality of his adjectives. “ Bloody,” generally known as 
the Great Australian Adjective, is inserted liberally not only between words, 
but also between die syllables of a word. (Thus, “ Tliis bloody food is 
mbloodyeatable.”) The most prosaic words acquire a sudden lyrical 
lustre when so treated; and though the great adjective is used with 
frequency it is often employed with sudi an unconscious ear for rhythm 
that its emphatic cadences become positively attractive. 

It might be helpful to provide a short glossary of our idioms for 
any non-Australian reader who, won over by the simple charms of our 
service life, decides to join our army. 

A man is not bilious: he is crook in the guts. 

** Don*t come the raw prawn on me ” instructs one not to try any longer 
to pull the wool over &e speaker's eyes, 

” He went mad and they shot him is the routine answer to any superior 
seeking the whereabouts of a subordinate. An alternative version is that 
he has gone for a ride on the padre^s bikeJ* Both aim at combining the 
duty to answer a superior with the desire to impart no useful information. 

“ Pull your head in ” or “ Pull your woolly skull in and give yarn feet a 
chance ” means merely ” Shut up/' 

** To go through*^ or **to shoot through'** both mean to vanish and 
usually imply absence without leave. 

** Tm drumming you ” is an emphatic way of stating I am telling 
you.” 

T.S.C. 
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** To dmo the crahs ” is to attract the unwelcome attention of some 
other pafty—^usually the Powers-that-Bc—either to one’s presence or to 
one’s work, both of wliicli (in the circumstances) can safely be assumed 
to be wanting in quality. 

Good guts or The good oil is news. 

A hludger is a sliirker. 

Drongo: Nb-ftoper; Galah^ all these are derogatory terms. They imply 
stupidity in the person at whom the word is flung. 

Spine^bashing is sleeping. 

Ear^bashing is talking. 

Sheilas: Skirts: Sorts or Lines, are girls. 

Grouse (especially of either Slicilas, Skirts, Sorts or Lines) means good 
or attractive. 

Drack (again especially of the female gender, in which case the un-^ 
gallant phrase is “ a drack sack”) means poor or unattractive. 

Ridgy Didge (derived from ” rigid digger,” in its turn meaning a 
straight-up soldier* and hence implying integrity) means “ the truth,” 
The phrase is used iixvaiiably cither as a simple question “ Ridgy Didge? ” 
or as an unequivocal assurance: “ Ridgy Didge! ” 

Plonk, wine that has ncidier a vhrtage year nor a bouquet, only a 
kick. 

Rotten, a word which springs to mmd by association with the last 
idiom, means drunk {very drunk). 

Cop this, take this (usually vmplcasant). 

To cop the lot is to be the unhappy target of all the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune. 

A blue is a fight: but—* 

Bluey is someone with red hair. 

To get down on something is a euphemism which, in dear language, 
means to steal. 

And so it goes on; endless idioms combining terse words with a 
mordant, almost lugubrious humour; a humour never more pungendy 
employed than by those men of the Ninth Australian Division who, in 
this last war, found themselves defending the solitary fortress of Tobruk, 

This garrison styled themsdves The Rats of Tobruk ” and joyously 
accepted the tide ” The Twenty Thousand Thieves.” Both these des¬ 
criptions were originally applied to them by Lord Haw Haw from 
Berlin. He used the word ” rats ” to imply that they were trapped and 
must surely either flee or die; he referred to diem as thieves ” by way 
of a jibe at the origiml convict dement with \frhich Australia was 
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populated. Both jeers appealed to the sardonic Digger^s mind, and both 
were seized by him, adopted with pride and made a source of moral 
strength in a situation where the physical odds were all against him. 

Thus the rats held on in Tobruk for nine months instead of the 
seemingly impossible two that had originally been asked of them, and 
notlung that Rommel, armour, planes, or shelling, could do had any 
power to unearth tJiem. Until the day they were relieved they remained 
hard pressed, but undaunted. 

The course of die war saw servicemen from the comparatively small 
population of Australia all over the world. In Greece tiiey fought bitterly 
across the classic battlegrounds of antiquity; on Crete they were captured 
with their British comrades; in Malaya they came to furious grips with 
the invader and were overwhelmed by circumstances rather than the 
enemy; in Sumatra and Timor they fell helplessly into the maw of die 
Imperial Japanese Army; in Syria diey helped quell the Vichy French 
resistance; in die Mediterranean they fought with distinction against 
the Italian Fleet; in New Guinea raw militiamen, youngsters of nineteen 
and twenty, opposed die final Asian thrust against die Australian 
continent and, on the ridges, held the foe until reinforcements arrived— 
thus making possible the repulse of the Japanese along the Kokoda Trail 
and killing, once and for all, the A.LF/s derisive cry of** Chocos.^* Later, 
Commonwealth airmen took part, in ever increasing numbers, in the 
R.A.F/5 heavy bomber raids over Germany; the surviving divisions of 
the AJ.F, fought with the Americans and British from the easternmost 
tip of New Guinea right through to Borneo; the Navy participated in 
the battles round the Philippines and endured heavy attacks from the 
Japanese Kamikaze, But the supreme tribute to the Commonwealth's 
military prowess, of course, was their place of honour as spearhead of the 
decisive offensive at Alamein, 

So the war ended. Back came the bomb crews from Britain, the 
pilots from India, the P.O.W.S firom Germany and those t 6 o from 
Malaya (diese last with a curiously mixed reputation for being, at one 
and the same time, the greatest thieves and yet the best disciplined 
community in the Japanese compounds). Back they all came: the 
R.A.A.P. from Canada, and the United States, the Navy from Kure 
and the islands, the Army from New Guixiea and Darwin—^ihe Army 
inevitably shouting from dieir homing convoys, as they steamed into 
harbour, ** How*s the beer? 

Back they all came (these civilian soldiers, sailors and airmen who 
had modelled themselves so determinedly -on the paternal pattern of 
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Anzac) having shed a Utde of their chauvinism, added quite a lot to the 
newly-found tradition of what an Australian serviceman should be, and 
moderated in their behaviour, when not actually in battle, not at all. 

So they put some of tlidr accrued pay into Government loan, accepted 
their discharges without regret, and returned to their proper niche in 
life—dwy street. In spite of the fact, however, that all through thdr 
service careers diese men had dedared that their only military ambition 
was to become Returned Soldiers, and in spite of die fact that they 
now seized their renewed dvilian status with fervour, having been a 
member of die services was and is to an Australian of supreme personal 
significance. 

It is the only truly national act of self-dedication available to him. 
The badge of die Commonwealth Military Forces, the rising sun whose 
rays are bayonet points, is the only peculiarly Australian emblem of 
service. In every other respect all our loyalties are—as they should he— 
dual loyalties . , . loyalties both to Australia and to the Crown which 
is our head in the United Kingdom. 

Tlius there is no peculiarly Australian national anthem. Attempts 
to make Advance Australia Pair such an andiem have never met with any 
success. Nor is our flag wholly Australian; it is the Union Jack combined 
with die stars of the Southern Cross. Not even our legislature is solely 
Australian, requiring as it does die constitutional approval of the Crown 
for all its acts. All these loyalties, traditions and sentiments arc dual: 
no one would have them otherwise. 

But in the badge of the services there is none of this duality. It is, 
to those who wear it, implidt with the sense of bdng essentially Australian; 
of heiiag Australians who arc representing didr coimtry overseas. It is, 
to them, what die Cockade is to the Gloucesters, the C^de to the Nor- 
folks, the Leek to the Welsh Guards. In die bronze badge diat depicts 
a fierce sun they sec thdr own outback: in the bayonet points which form 
its rays they see die story of Gallipoli. It is the quintessence of the Anzac 
tradition, of being a “ Digger,” of fighting for die homeland—^Australia. 

Yet in 1946 the services disintegrated almost overnight. Most 
especially efid the Army vanish into the thinnest of thin air. The war 
was over; no ordinary Australian could be induced any longer to con¬ 
template the stupidities of army life in its absence. No amount of pay, 
or promises of comfortable quarters and geiidemanly sergeant-majors, 
could overcome the individual's atavistic dislike of a life of mass regula¬ 
tions and mob activity. Until the next war the Army, if it wished to 
survive, had to seek its life blood elsewhere, and Bnglkbmen were lured 
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into our Forces. Whether their attitude towards things military will 
change ours, or whedier our attitude will change theirs, remains to be 
seen. The question became an academic one on the outbreak in 1950 of 
yet another war. 

Promptly at Uiat time the Navy steamed off to Korean waters, the 
R.A.A.F. flew to Japan, the Army hurriedly enlisted volunteers. Soon 
the 1st Battalion marched through Sydney, waving cheerfully to anyone 
who caught their eye among the spectators (a regimental liberty which 
startled English audiences who witnessed the episode on newsreels) and 
embarked for service in Korea. 

They wore their Digger hats, shouted comments about the beer they 
were leaving behind and the beer they hoped to find, and refiained 
scrupulously from saluting their officers. They sailed out of the liarbour 
singing the “ Maoris’ Farewell ’’ which is the soldiers’ traditional song of 
departure from Australia. In other words, they clung tenaciously to the 
old tradition; sdf-consciously perhaps, hut determinedly never the less. 

Each man clings to this tradition. His picture as an individual is 
now clear. He is a soldier whose uniform is the open-necked shirt, shorts, 
long socks and boots, and on his head the famous bush hat. Tunics have 
no appeal, unless to keep liim warm in Korean winters. Gleaming buttons 
interest liim not at all. Polished belts are not for him. All these he admires 
on the brilliant regiments of the British Army, admires fervently on 
others, but has no desire at all to emulate himself. 

So he squats, rifle between bis bare knees, gaiters loose around his 
boots, slouch hat on the back of his head. More likely than not he will 
shout: “ Throw us the makings, mate,” and a sad-faced companion 
will toss him a battered tin. 

Slowly, skilfiTlly, he will roll himself a cigarette, rolling it with only 
one hand, lifting the paper to his lips to Hck it and then sticking it 
down. Then he will Hght up, inhale deeply and throw back the tin 
with a casual “ Ta.” 

There, a cigarette in the corner of his mouth, is your Australian 
soldier. 
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Although the women of Australia played an important part in the war 
effort, they are more appropriately considered in a peaceful setting. Their 
contribution to the national character is made essentially on the home 
front—using the word ** home " in its warmest, most personal sense. 

Judy Fallons evaluation of her countrywomen may come as a surprise 
to some, for she stakes no claim on their behalf to careers and intellectual 
achievement. These she chooses to regard as base metab. The gold of 
a womans life, she feels, is something very different, 

Mrs. Fallon was a journalist in Sydney until she went to live for a 
year in New Caledonia—the setting of her unconventional travel book, 
Pacific Pantomime. More recently, she has been writing in London. 
If her own successful career seems to belie some of her theories, we must 
grant her a woman’s privilege of charming inconsistency. 
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JUDY FALLON 

M bmokibs of “ die pioneer woman ” linger in the Australian 
mind, setting an impossible standard of courage, resource, 
diumoxjr and independence. Following in her giant footsteps, 
and striving to emulate her deeds and attitudes, are some four million 
Australian women, each one of whom is happily confident that slie con¬ 
forms to this mythical type, yet sure she has an individuality all her own. 

Irrationally perhaps (for the pioneer woman is generally no direct kin 
of hers, and these arc not pioneering days), and often only subconsciously, 
die modem Australian woman plays die same part that her pioneering 
forerunner played in the early nineteenth century. It is die role customarily 
allotted to her by man—comforter, domestic drudge, patient listener; 
together with that allotted to her by nature—modier of the family; 
and modified, in the particular circumstances, to include the roles of 
helpmate when labour is scarce, guardian of morality where clergy are 
absent, and source of tradition while history books are unwritten. 

Along with special obligations go special rewards. The modem 
Australian woman, no less than the pioneer, has the advantage of being 
admitted to masculine comradesliip on non-sexual terms, wliile still being 
protected (as the pioneer woman needed to be) by a seeming excess of 
masculine diivalry. The Australian man, rough tongued daough he is, 
will not swear in the hearing of the opposite sex, nor tell a smutty story. 
He is a hard drinker, but naively shocked by die sight of a drunken woman. 
He is a tough individualist, but surrenders his seat in a crowded bus even 
to a schoolgirl. 

The speed of Australia’s physical transition from primitive outpost 
to urban civilisation has been such that the habits of its people have not 
always kept pace. Or so it seems wheai one considers die part that women 
play. To those emancipated women of older nations who may deplore 
this state of affairs I can say diat they need not waste their sympathy, for 
the typical Australian woman does not regret her pioneer ” status. 
She has been given the vote, and asks her husband how to cast it She 
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has, you see, a husband. And children. And a home. And around 
these her life is built, comfortable, secure aijd richly rewarding. 

The way of life that was laid down for her by the pioneer woman is in 
no way ** cabin’d, cribb’d, confined it actually gives her a far wider 
field of influence than is open to many Er^lish wives, shut out from three- 
quarters of their husbands* lives by an artificial barrier which forbids 
the discussion of business matters between male and female as something 
only a shade less than obscene. 

The first settlers in Australia could not keep separate the tasks of 
man and woman, for cadi had to be ready, in an emergency, either to 
share or take over the other's work. This mutual dependence placed a 
great responsibility on the woman's shoulders, and the pioneer woman 
bore it magnificently. She worked alongside her man, and togcdier they 
wrested a begrudged livelihood from the bushland, where each civilised 
comfort had to be carved out of an inimical wilderness. 

Husbands and wives working together on the land are common 
enough in any farmiug community, but die very loneliness of each 
Australian property, wi]h ne^hbours often no doser than fifty miles, 
meant a difierent pattern of mutual dependence between man and woman. 
It was not a question of women helping men. It was one woman, and 
one man, sharing every aspect of their life so that there could be no 
boundaries marking off male and female territory. 

Becaxise it was a primitive existence the men naturally assumed 
dominance, yet because the women shared the responsibility and the 
work, their part was not secondary but complementary. 

That pattern still remains, but while the Atistralian woman expects, 
and is expected to share in every phase of her man’s life, she does not 
dominate it as does another descendant of pioneers, the modem American 
woman. (“ Give her time,” whispers the male critic, but I am writing 
of the present, not the future.) The Australian “ Mum ” is a very differart 
matriarch from the American ” Mom,” She shows no desire to play 
a man’s part, because she knows she is better off playing a woman’s. 
She is the hub of her own particular world, and she has no wish to be 
the spokes, the wheels, and the whole painted wagon. 

The Australian ” Mum ” is indeed the pivotal point of the Australian 
home, but metaphorically she rarely steps beyond the threshold. It is 
the custom for the family to go home and ask Mum,*’ rather than 
for her to step out into the world and tdl them. 

In direct contrast to the ” Mom ” worship in contemporary American 
writing, is the “ Mum ” baiting that one finds in Austral^ writing, 
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“ Miim ” is ridiculed in cartoons and radio programmes, and coundess 
stories, parlour and otherwise, make Iiigh (and low) fun of her. In 
On Our Selection, die nearest diing that Australia has to a folk play, the 
type is crystallised. “ Mum is plump, and more than a litde ridiculous, 
but she is the one who stands firm in moments of crisis, she is the one 
who resolves all problems while endlessly brewing cups of tea. 

In Russell Braddons The Naked Island there is a recent example of it, 
when he tells of receiving his first letter in a prisoner-of-war camp: 

** Mine came from my sister. It said: ‘ Dear Russ, Mum^ puddings 
are still as lumpy as ever. Oodles of love from us all. Pat.* I read it over 
and over. If twenty-five words were aU the Japanese would allow our 
folk to write, dien that letter told me all I wanted to know—that the 
family did not accept tiiat I was ‘ killed ’ as posted: diat die old household 
jokes about my modier's rather abandoned cooking still fiourished: that 
home was still home.’* 

Tliis is a purely Australian metJiod of deduction. No one else would 
assume that all was well at home because their motiicr's puddings were still 
lumpy, and certainly no one else but an Australian ** Mum ** would be 
unperturbed by a devoted son calling her ** a lousy cook,” even in a 
best-seller. But Russell Braddon’s motiier, and every other Australian 
“ Mum,” is quite unrttfHed by dais. “ Mum ’* knows ber inarticulate 
Australian male, and his habit of disguising deep emotion under a layer 
of affectionate abuse. 

The Australian woman is so used to being regarded in terms of easy 
comradesMp and partnership (the strictly Australian use of the word 
“ mate ” involves all of that, and more), tliat it comes as a shock to her 
to discover the same relationships do not exist everywhere in die world. 
I read with astonishment an article in a London daily nevrspaper by a 
leading woman journalist, in wHcli she deplored what she called a 
“ modem ’* habit of expecting the husband to help with the washing-up 
and odier domestic chores. 

“ After all,** she wrote, if your husband rang you from his oiEBce 
and asked you to come in and help hhn finish his work, you would regard 
this as monstrous.” 

It is her statement I regard as monstrous, and so would any Australian 
womati. A request of that kind, if it were not so ordinary as to escape 
comment altogcdier, would be regarded as a great compliment. ** Love 
• me, love my job,” is the slogan of the average Australian man, and along 
with the other female lore that a girl absorbs as she grows up is an ability 
to listen intelligently to masculine ” shop ” talk. That men will talk over 
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the problems and worries of their particular work with their wives first 
of all, and that they will seek and take advice from them, does not mean 
that “ Mum is merging into “ Mom/* 

Australia has, thank goodness, yet to produce a Hetty Green, and 
the woman’s influence in die business world is usually diat of a bcliind- 
die-scenes partner. “ Mum ” does not have to tie her apron strings in 
a strangling knot around the necks of her husband and children, and if 
she tried she would meet with scant success. 

The individuality and independence which are regarded as dieir 
birthright by all Australians were learnt by the first Australian-born 
children at their English mothers* knees. In her busy, task-filled day, 
the pioneer woman had no time to supervise her children, nor was there 
anyone to whom she could delegate their care. 

She had to teach diose children to be self-reliant and independent at 
an early age, so that diey could walk warily but courageously in a land 
where danger stalked between the gum trees, and lurked in the tangle of 
scrub and bracken. Most of all, she had to teach them to act swifdy and 
cflficicndy as she did when accidents happened in their litde world so 
remote from the other litde worlds scattered throughout the wide, londy 
land in which she had made them a home. 

Australian diildren of to-day enjoy the freedom and early maturity 
which circumstances forced upon their forebears, but their mothers take 
care that, while children are seen and undoubtedly heard, there is no 
question of tiieir shouting down the grown-ups. 

The family group follows closely the basic English pattern of last 
century, but the Australian home, whidi is very much the centre of 
the family group, is as modem as it is possible to make it. Apart from 
the very few colonial stone houses and buildings, most Australian archi¬ 
tecture is striedy twentieth century, and while dierc is a certain 
amount of nco-everything from Tudor to M.G.M., the better designed 
homes and buildings have die clean, straight lines and enormous window 
space of the Corbusicr-Lloyd Wright school. 

Terrace houses exist only in slum areas, the relics of early English-* 
directed, speculative building; the “ semi-detached *’ is practically 
unknown; and the typical Australian house is set in its own square of 
garden, however small. When I remarked on this to an Englishwoman, 
shesaid, “ Are Australian houses all separate from one another? How very 
untidy.” 

Untidy, perhaps, but it does not mean that while each house etgoys 
a privacy from the next, there is no need to guard that privacy jealously 
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as one does in overcrowded Europe. The Australian woixian loves her 
home, and seeks to make even the smallest furnished flat a reflection of her 
own personality, but she also loves entertaining and the front door is, 
very often literally, never closed. There is no question of a woman 
being ** at home on Thursdays. An Australian woman is at home seven 
days a week, and practically twenty-four hours a day. 

This gregariousness is a twentieth'-century reflection of the days 
when a guest at the remote homestead was a joyful occurrence, and when 
it meant killing if not the fatted calf, then certainly the least lean lamb. 
In similar circumstances, hospitality has become enshrined as the highest 
virtue among the nomad peoples of the African and Asian deserts. So 
it was with the Australian pioneers, and one can only hope tliat 
women will continue to maintain tins tradition, even though dty life 
<—widi hotels and restaurants—^mcans that hospitality is no longer a 
matter of life and deadi. 

The constant stream of guests in the average home involves an 
incredible amount of work for the hostess, for there has never been, as 
there has in England, a pool of domestic labour with its own tradition 
of service, nor as in the United States a group of coloured people who 
must accept a subordinate status, 

Tlie Australian woman is proud of her home, and she has to be 
capable of doing all the work required to keep it dean and attractive. 
Fortunately for her it is generally built on one level, with no stairs, and 
it has modern plumbing, a hot-water service, and a sluning kitchen. 
The climate makes a refrigerator a necessity, and the post-war boom has 
also brought dish and dothes washing madunes, Widi die wife doing 
all the household work, including the laundry, it is natural that a large 
part of the domestic budget is spent on labour-saving equipment. 

Even in extremdy well-to-do homes the dinner is generally cooked, 
served and deared away by tlic hostess, but it is not unusual (or ** bad 
form ”) for guests to hdp with the washing-up. 

I well remember attending an elaborate supper party in Sydney, 
at which Sir Malcolm Sargent was the guest of honour. Our hostess was 
ihc wife of a very wealthy man, and that night she was resplendent in 
brocade and diamonds. After supper, I was standing talking to her when 
die glanced into the dining-room and noted that the guests had all moved 
into the reception room, 

“ Excuse me, my dear,” said my seventy-ycar-old hostess, and with 
an expert kick that sent her train fanning out behind her, she walked 
majestically into the dining-room. There I saw her carefully collecting 
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the crystal goblets from which the forty guests had drunk. When I went 
to help her, she waved nxc aside. “ I always wash these myself,’* she said, 
as she set off for die pantry with a huge silver tray, filled with glasses, 
in her resolute old hands. 

Odd jobs of carpentry, painting, and repairs to electrical gadgets arc 
all in the day’s work, and no Australian woman will live in a house that is 
unattractive or uncomfortable if her own ingenuity and capability can 
change it. There is, however, one department of household management 
where she fails miserably and this is cooking. 

The abundance of meat and firesh vegetables have meant that she 
has never needed to take pains to provide a nourishing meal for her 
family. The incredible outback breakfast of porridge, steak, eggs, 
bacon, cliips, tomatoes and toast, washed down by scalding draughts 
of black tea, is praiseworthy only for its ingredients, and not for its 
preparation. 

I suppose the two supremely Australian dishes arc kangaroo-tail 
soup (no more exciting than any thick meat soup) and damper (an 
unleavened, and unappetising bread). But there is one Australian dish 
which excites me, and that is a lamb chop, grilled to black perfection by 
being spitted on a green gum tree twig and held over an open fire 
sprinkled with gum leaves. 

The faintest whiff of acrid eucalyptus smoke, and I am back again— 
a youngster with salt-stiff pigtails and a stm-peelcd nose, squatting like 
a salamander on a hot rock, and clutching a charcoal-encrusted chop in 
sandy fingers. The accidental ingredients of salt water and sand give a 
taste and texture to this picnic dish which I fear the jaded European 
palate could never appreciate, but to an Australian it is the ultimate 
gastronomic delight. 

I am, however, forced to admit that the average Australian woman is, 
as Russell Braddon has so gracelessly remarked, “ a lousy cook.” Here, 
for once, we can blame the legend instead of praising it. Just as the 
pioneer woman’s qualities of courage and fortitude were staunchly 
British, so unfortunately was her cooking. Nor have matters been helped 
by the Australian man who insists that his soup should he spiked with 
Worcestershire sauce, his meat swamped by tomato ketchup and, his 
sweets submerged in custard. 

The picture I have painted of the Australian woman as a hard-working, 
earnest housewife, without a thought beyond her home and husband, is 
by no means complete. 

There are two factors in Australian life which seem to be inseparably 
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linked, and these arc sunshine and laughter. They both have a great 
bearing on the way the AustraKan woman looks: die sun has stolen die 
pink and white complexion she should have inlicrited from her English 
ancestors, and helped by laughter has engraved deep lines on her clieeks 
and roimd her eyes. Her face is always tanned, from her habit of going 
hadess in the blazing heat and from lying for hours on beaclies in a state 
of sun-drcnchcd nirvana. 

She is far less concerned about these lines dian an Englishwoman would 
be, for even on a young face you will see die deep channels of sun and 
laughter. Australians love to laugh, and to laugh loudly. No one has 
ever told them it is vulgar, and the first thing a stranger notices about 
any gathering is the uniiiliibitcd brouhaha of a laughter-loving people. 
The noise we make is unremarked in oxir own country, but in the dim, 
religious atmosphere of a London restaurant, a table of Australian women 
can sound like a machine-gun in action. 

It surprises an Australian woman to find that her liabit of laughing 
loudly and joyfully is not regarded in England with the same approval 
as it is in her homeland. I have still to recover from hearing my English 
uncle say to me, “ My deah child, will you please not laugh in Chelten¬ 
ham.” 

A sense of humour is essential, and diis docs not mean simply a talent 
to amuse. It means the ability to remain good-humoured while being 
subjected to die bombardment of raillery wliich is a sure sign of Australian 
affection. A woman must take her fair share of this, and laugh quite 
as freely and loudly as the men. 

Wliile a great amount of this teasing is directed at her looks and clothes, 
this does not mean diat die Australian man is unappreciative. He is 
immensely proud of her, and delighted if she attracts admiring glances 
when he takes her out. He would never dream of saying, “ That hat 
makes you look conspicuous,” though he might say, ” It makes you look 
like an old crow,” and expect her to treat the remark as a compliment. 
He loves her to dress up for an occasion, providing always tliat she docs 
not expect him to do die same. 

She is quick to adopt a new fashion, but prefers to have her dothes 
made to order (or to make them herself) rather than to buy them ready* 
made. Pardy that is because she enjoys adapting styles to her own 
personality; and pardy because the economics of a small coimtry have 
not allowed die development of wliolesale dress houses on the English 
and American scale. A well-dressed Australian woman can hold her own 
in any world capital, aldiough she shares with- the American woman 
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a preference for bright colours which occasionally alarms the conservative 
English eye. 

The fasliion scene is dominated by French influence in high fashion 
and American influence in sports clothes. As yet, there is nothing 
typically Australian. The women s magazines have correspondents in 
Paris, New York> and Hollywood; and their news of style changes 
brings a quick response as women hurry to their “ little dressmakers 
around the comer.” These little dressmakers have flourished in the absence 
of mass-produced wholesale clothes, and their work is as good as any 
outside France. 

Because of the long summer the Australian woman loves gay fabrics, 
flowered hats and brightly-coloured sandals. She is particularly fond of 
elaborate evening and codctail dresses, and wears them whenever she has 
the slightest excuse. Who will blame her if occasionally the excuse seems 
too slight? Her sports clothes, however, arc never wrong. They are 
always practical as well as pretty, for the Australian man has no time for 
a woman who cannot play the part (at golf, tennis, or whatever game it 
is) as well as look it. 

The whole fashion picture bears out the fact that Australian women 
dress to please their men and not, as in many countries to annoy other 
women. 

Most Australian girls contemplate taking a job after leaving school, 
but “ Home versus career ” is rarely a vexed question. Home is the 
preference almost every time. If she embarks on a career, she is treated 
with an easy and informal courtesy, for since she is in the minority men 
do not regard her as a rival. Her way up the ladder is made easy by their 
helping rather than hindering. Cliivalry, perhaps mistakenly, extends into 
business relations and prescribes that dog does not eat female dog. 

By far the most successful career-woman I have known was the 
highly-paid editor of an Australian national weekly, who had climbed 
to the top of her professional tree and brought up her two children at 
the same time. The children were almost grown-up when I met her, 
and.she was as affectionately voluble about them as any other ** Mum ” 
wouldbc. At the finishofa busy day in the oflSce she woujdhurry home 
to cook dinner for them and her husband, and there was never any 
question (indeed very little possibility) of her home being tun by servants. 

Although her position in the office was suffideutiy high-powered 
for her to refuse to lift a telephone for herself, she would nevertheless 
submit to being routed out of bed at midnight or later by her children. 
Clad in a housecoat like any suburban housewife, she would then set 
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about cutting sandwiches and making tea for a gaggle of teen-agers. 

Next morning in the ofSce she would be her old imperious self, 
aldiough her motherly traits always came to die fore when any of*' her 
girls ” were sick or unhappy. The two sides of her life never seemed to 
clash, and she made the transition from one to the other as simply as 
changing a dress. 

Tins again is in the pioneer tradition, for die country woman has 
always had to take over die farm or station if die man died or went to 
war. The dty woman running a career and a home, widi case as well as 
elegance, is only doing what country women have done for generations. 

If, however, she decides diat she does not want a career, she is not 
regarded as giving up her birthright for a mess of domestic duties. 

On marriage, the Australian woman usually retires with joy from her 
job or career, a retirement expected by the commmiity which has fixed 
the minimum legal wage at the amount needed by a man with a wife 
and three children to keep. Normally children do not leave home until 
they marry, and a daughter with a job is still kept by her father, although 
she may be expected to buy her own clodies. A son may contribute to 
the family budget, but diis is to teach him die mascuUnc obligation of 
supporting odicrs with his earnings, and more often than not “ Mum ” 
saves his contributions to hand to him as an unexpected nest-egg when 
lie marries. 

It is on die family unit, supported by the husband and father’s caniings, 
diat die whole Australian social structure rests, and diat it is such a strong 
unit is due in large part to the eflForts of one extraordinary and dedicated 
pioneer woman—Caroline Cliisholm. It was her vision, and her relendess 
pursuit of that vision, wliich lifted the penal settlement of New South 
Wales out of its moral torpor and set it on the padi to freedom and 
dignity. 

When she arrived in die colony with her husband in 1838, she found 
that hundreds of young girls were wandering homeless through the streets 
of Sydney. The Government encouraged them to migrate, but made no 
provision for them when they landed. Mrs, Cliisholm gendy but ruth¬ 
lessly persisted until she had an interview with die Governor, Sir George 
Gipps, who later reported that she spoke to liim ** as if her reason, and 
experience too, were wordi as much as mine.” The good man’s astonish¬ 
ment did not prevent Caroline Chisholm from extracting a promise that 
he would provide a shelter for the homeless women. 

Hopelessly inadeejuate and rat-ridden though the shelter was> Mrs. 
Chisholm sliced it with her charges. She travelled with them, too, on 
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horseback or on the tops of loaded drays» on journeys which were 
fantastically long for those days, and she saw them established on farms 
** of good repute/' 

That was not enough for her, and although her health had nearly 
broken down, she undertook the long voyage back to England after she 
had learned that many migrants had left their children behind in the 
workhouses. There she badgered public figures, and impressed the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Earl Grey, with her vivid plirase: 
“ For all the dergy you can appoint, all the churches you can build, and 
aU the books you can export, you will never do much good widiout 
what a gentleman in that colony calls ‘ God's police ’—^women and litdc 
children/' 

Her fight took seven years but, eventually she won her way, and 
then shipload after shipload of “ God's police " went to Australia. Mrs. 
Chisholm was personally responsible for setding ii,ooo people in die 
colony of New South Wales. Despite this achievement, she remained 
within die womanly firame of the pioneer legend. Eleanor Dark writes 
of her: ** She never deviated an inch from the essentially feminine method 
and approach. She looked to the completed structure of the nation, but 
was content to lay its foimdations faithfully, man by man, woman by 
woman, child by child, seeing in the united family the nucleus, the 
essential life-cell of progress.” 

But a woman who followed Mrs. Chisholm to-day might not have 
the approval of her fellow women—not if she left her husband and 
children for a long period to pursue a career, however much it was 
dedicated to the public good. The Australian woman is apt to regard 
one of her sex who enters politics as being, at best, vagudy eccentric, 
if not completely irresponsible. 

Statements by feminists and women politicians are usually treated 
with scorn by other Australian women. As a junior reporter, I remember 
hurrying back to my newspaper office with a highly controversial 
statement by a leading feminist, who happened to be childless, “ How 
many children has she liad? ” asked my editor, a forthright spinster. 
“ The idea of a childless woman talking about education I ” And tiic 
story was viciously skewered on the “ Use only if desperate ” spike. 

One of the few women politicians who has ever gained the approval 
of other women is Dame Enid Lyons, wife of a Prime Minister, who was 
elected to his scat after his death—^partly because she was his widow, but 
mainly because she was die motiier of his eleven children. In the House, 
she spoke as a mother and a housevrife, not as a politician, and her 
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criticisms of the national budget were contained in parables of household 
economy. On one occasion she lectured members on die desirability of 
making soup from left-over bones. 

In general, die Australian women can only understand one of her 
sex going into politics if she has no husband or, worse still, if she has a 
hored one. In dtlicr case she is to be pitied, rather tiian envied or ad¬ 
mired, and the measure of her worth is always whetiicr she is a good 
wife and modier. 

A career in the arts is less suspect, perhaps because it conflicts less 
obviously with the usual womanly duties. It has been said, with more 
trudi than tact, that “ Australia breeds sopranos like sheep ”—a state¬ 
ment wordiy of die swcct-voiccd but acid-tongued Melba herself. 
Among our poets, the contemporary lyricist Judith Wright has a special 
and honourable place, and a delicate and womanly fire sliincs dirough the 
crystal purity of her style. For her, the romance of life is not in the love 
of a woman for a man, but in the love of a woman for her cliildren. 

It seems significant to me diat Judith Wright is young, and her 
poetey appeals to young teadm. lkoped:vatm.e2nsdaie Austraiim woman 
is not changing, that she feels well cast in the part whidi the pioneer 
woman first played. 

Perhaps die role is a litde unsophisticated by European standards, 
which is easy to comprehend for in a pioneer community the social 
pattern is reduced to die simplest form- Yet simplicity can reveal taith, 
and I feci it has shown in Australia the true place of a woman in society. 
If that is so, the Australian woman has a status as valid in the twentieth 
century as it was in the nineteenth—and as it will be in the twenty-first 
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The men and women who inhabit the Australian continent have developed, 
though not perhaps perfected, a way of life which they feel has a quality 
of its own, a quality to be defended if necessary by force, and certainly 
by argument. Essentially, they feel it is " a good life," with the emphasis 
on such things as health, food, sunshine—simple enough ingredients, hut 
nourishing. If the recipe needs something more, perhaps it is only a pinch 
of salt. 

George H. Johnston, who discusses aspects of the way of life, has 
gained perspective from world travel as a correspondent for Time magazine 
and various Australian newspapers. With his wife, Charmian Gift, 
he has written two highly successful novels with unexpected settings: 
Higli Valley (set in contemporary Tibet) and The Big Chariot (set in 
seventeenth-century China). 




Their Way of Life 

GEORGE H. JOHNSTON 


T here is a perfectly true story told of a New Zealand stock and 
station agent making his first visit to the hinterland of Australia, 
Late one afternoon he drove up to a dusty outback settlement in 
the extreme west of New South Wales, came to the solitary slab and 
corrugated iron hotel, and inquired if he could have supper. 

The landlord’s wife, a taciturn sunburnt woman in a clean apron, 
gestured him into a wallpapered dining-room, where a horde of dead 
flies hung on twists of treacled paper. Three drovers, a shearer and a 
stock inspector, having already completed their meal at the plain deal 
table, were crouched over big mugs of hot tea. They looked up sus¬ 
piciously and grunted noncommittal greetings. The New Zealander 
sat down near tlie door and die woman stood over him truculently. 
“ There’s nothin’ hut corned beef,” she said, daring him to quibble, 
” Thanks, that would be fine,” he said gratefully. 

The woman went to an open serving-hatch and called dirough it 
to her unseen husband: ** Be(£, one! ” She stood widi her elbow on 
the shdf surveying die newcomer impassively, finally brought over to 
him three diick slabs of dry-looking, bright red beef on a cracked plate. 

The New Zealander studied the plate for a moment or two, then 
smiled up at the woman timidly. “ Vegetables? ” he suggested. 

She shook her head firmly. 

** Perhaps a bit of potato, then? ” 

** Ain’t you ’card wc’vc ’ad a drought? ” she said scornfully. 

“ Well, it doesn’t matter,” said die New Zealander hastily, once more 
glancing down uneasily at the dry hunks of meat. Maybe 1 could have 
some pickles? ” 

For an embarrassingly long time the woman studied him con¬ 
temptuously, then sauntered across to the open hatch and propped her 
dhow on the shelf. Chow-chow, boss,” she called, and feeling some 
explanation was necessary, added, ** Bastard ’ere thinks it’s Christmas! ” 
There is a strong element of parable in this story. It is the story of 
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Australian's remoteness, of its surface uncoudmess, of the defensive 
mechanism that conceals its hospitality, of the quick, rude arrogance 
which long experience has proved the most effective technique for 
transferring to the other person one^s own latent feeling of inferiority, 
of that sharp-edged sense of humour which often to the stranger has the 
ring of cruelty and an irony that is unfriendly and contemptuous. 

Nearly a million new settlers who since the end of the war have come 
from all parts of the world to live in Australia wiU have nearly a million 
such stories, each differing in detail and setting and characterisation, all 
essentially the same. 

On the crowded safety-zone at a Sydney tram stop a mild-faced 
migrant from Prague stammers in broken EngUsh to ask an Australian 
if the approaching tram goes to Bellevue HilL “ Why don’t you learn 
to speak English 1 ” snarls the Australian impatiendy, jumps aboard the 
tram and leaves the bewildered Czech wondering whatever possessed 
him to leave Europe. 

The sequel, inevitable and unchanging, is conveyed in the picture of 
a disgrunded Australian complaining that the European migrants “ stick 
together ” and refuse to mix with the locals or to learn the habits and 
usages of the so-called “ Australian way of life.” 

These human stories are imfortunate, and even chronic, ravages on 
the publicly presented face of the southern dominion—the ravages, 
douhdess, will be repaired in time, and by time—and are gencraEy 
excused by the statement that Australia’s few great dues are hoth over- 
popialated and ” over-Americanised,” and that the real Australia is not 
to be found in the dries; nor for that matter, the real Australian. 

This* argument presents a continent where about five million of its 
eight and three-quarter million people arc disregarded so that a legendary, 
h^-symbolic, sun-tanned, adventurous figure may emerge against 
a background of billabongs, coolibah trees, salt-pans, sheep on a dry 
hillside, great herds of catde droving dustily across eroded plains, and 
blue sm^e hanging in a bluer sky above the shearing sheds. Add 
kangaroos and koalas, wide white beaches and surf boats tossing on the 
swing of the Padfic breakers, and that ubiquitous and apparently 
unending sequence of attractive sun-tanned girls in white satin swimsuits 
and you have the balf-fectual, half-mythical picture of the real Australia. 

It is the picture presented in the tourist handbooks, and it is as true as 
the tourist handbooks which portray Rome in pictures of St. Peter’s 
and the Arch of Vespasian but take no account of the scrofulous cats 
fighting and spitting in the smelly shadows of the Pantheon. It is, 
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generally speaking, tiue also as the picture of the real Australia wliich the 
swift-moving tourist may acquire. Lastly, it is the picture wliich the 
average Australian desperately—and alas! in moments of cold inward 
vision, hopelessly—^wishes to be true. 

Hie fact remains that to most of the country’s inliabitants, Australia 
is anything but an eternal playground for sun-lovers, or, alternatively, 
some milder equivalent of America’s romantic Wild West. Four out of 
every five Australians live an urban life wliich, with the exception of 
climatic variations and a background of different birds and trees, is not 
gready to be distinguished from die urban forms of life practised by 
millions of other people in odier countries. 

This crust of urban society extends thinly and for great distances 
around the twelve diousand miles of Australia’s coastline—a disconcert¬ 
ingly brittle pastry, a piecrust of sopliistication, which holds in and 
preserves the essential legend. It is dangerously easy for the visitor to 
fall for the legend. It is sadder and sociologically more important that 
the average Australian spends a great deal of time trying to convince 
liimself tliat it is true. 

It is all very well for die Australian to want himself represented as 
a casual, independent-minded swashbuckler; as the simple, endearing 
representative of a bucolic but adventurous society. History and the 
outer world have an unsettling habit of mterpreting places, nations and 
races by odier than die self*selected standards. It is interesting to know the 
whereabouts of the farm where Virgil lived liis youdi; but Cisalpine 
Gaul is forgotten and Roman civilisation remembered in terms of Rome 
itself, the eternal city. Posterity’s memory is largely an urban memory, 
and even in die days of Pax Romana, Rome was known by its Romans 
and not by its colonists. Ancient Greece was primarily a rural civilisation, 
but to-day the life of the simple peasants in Euboea or the Plains of 
Thessaly is lost and ancient Greece is crystallised in the remembrance 
of the city-state of Adieus, 

The same thing is true to-day. The United States of America is a 
country of vast prairies and forests and of a gigantic agricultural industry. 
Yet die U.S,A. remains firmly fixed in the mind of the outer world as 
a metropolitan civilisation. 

It is worth noting diat film producers, to whom formula is an old god, 
will not even consider shooting anything about; Australia that is not 
packed with gum trees, dust, blackfcUows, men with lean sunburnt faces 
and hordes of catdc (sheep or even kangaroos can sometimes be sub¬ 
stituted). These films are generally quite unrecognisable even to the 
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most self-deluded Australians, but diey perpetuate the legend that die 
Australian way of life has the freedom of a wide, brown land. The truth 
is that, for most Australians, dieir life is constricted by the narrow, grey 
dues. 

Many hundreds of miles stretch between Brisbane and Adelaide or 
Melbourne and Perth. Those distances span a feirly considerable geo- 
grapliical change and at times a measurable climatic change; tihey 
represent no appredable difference in national character or way of life. 
The Brisbane suburban bungalow may be raised upon stilts to protea it 
firom ants, but in essence it is the same sort of suburban house as the one 
settling snugly into its earthy foundations in Melbourne or Perth. 
Brisbane people may appear more easy-going and those of Perth more 
friendly than the inhabitants of Melbourne (who may be regarded as a 
little on the “ starchy ” side) or of Sydney (who are presumed to be 
raucously American). The differences, however, arc essentially superficial 
and arise from nothing more significant than climate which keys the 
working pace to different tempos. 

In the urban world of the southern continent the Australian can 
generally move from one place to another without noticing it. Australian 
comparisons between dues are almost always pegged to the respective 
qualities of the beer and, in lesser degree to die respective laws governing 

drinking of it. 

It is even common for the traveller to base many of bis impressions 
of Australia and Australians on the same comparative aspea. The average 
Englishman, accustomed to his fidendly and dvilised inns and pubs, 
possesses an almost pathological interest in the riotous wildness of 
Australian drinking. While there is much about Australian drinking 
which cannot be defendedr-^d, indeed, often can scarcely be cKpIained 
—it again becomes a misrepresentation if the beer-swiUing spectacle 
visible in any Sydney pub ten minutes before dosing time is put forward 
as a true or even partly true picture of the Australian way of life. 

In seeking the average, one has constantly to fight against this surface 
misrepresentation. It applies to the legendary figure of the sunburnt 
drover, to the swaggering and undisdplined fighting man, to (he con¬ 
genital drunk fighting 13 ce a sabre-toothed tiger for one more “ sdhooner ” 
before dosing time, to the hard-eyed man whose daily orbit is endlessly 
circumscribed by horse-radng and football matches, to die truculent 
rudeness of the man in the street. 

The average Australian is no more truly represented by these endlessly 
gyrating and grimacing puppets than the average man of any other 
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country is represented, by tlie more public of his caricatures. No one 
would suggest that die young American receives precise portrayal in 
die picture of Mickey Rooney, or that the behaviour of die more nuture 
American is revealed by die antics of Tommy Manville. Nor would 
one look for the average Londoner among the Mayfair ** wooflers ” 
widi their bowler hats, striped trousers, furled umbrellas, and almost 
inardculatc affcctadons. 

In otber words, scratch the surface of this Australian who is to a large 
degree die victim of his own self-parody and you almost invariably 
find a person who is not substantially different from anybody else. He 
is moved by much die same impulses as any odier average man and 
surrounded by much die same sort of pressures wliicli will shape both his 
life and his conduct this way and that. He can be measured off in strips 
of goodness and baduessj weakness and strength, running at about the 
same proportion as in any other person living amid die conflicts and 
diversions of an urban society. 

His surroundings naturally possess differences which create a dissimilar 
exterior shape even if the interior structure remains the same. His city 
lacks die squareness, drabness and majesty of London; or the glass-and- 
coiicrete pimiaclcd quality of New York. But it lies somewhere between 
the two and that is its charm. He is subject in a given year to three times 
as much rain as ever falls on London in the same period, but with an 
Australian exuberance he gets tins over in great gulps so that he has time 
to enjoy twenty times the amount of sunshine. He suffers natural 
disasters, but they arc generally in a minor key. 

He is aware of belonging to a metropolitan society and largely 
unaware—except when annual Agricultural Shows bring their brimming 
rural cornucopias to die cities—that the concrete plinth of every single 
one of bis dty edifices rests in the dung and soft soil of a pastoral economy. 

In die year of a good wool-clip he may brood pleasurably on this 
sheet anchor to liis national prosperity, but less in terms of sheep-runs 
or shearing-sheds than the number of Buicks in die streets. 

Concerning the aspects of life which immediately surround him, there 
is a glib formula by whidii he explains and excuses the coundess irritations 
of tangled traffic, national shortcomings, and inefficient public services— 
** after all, weVc only a young country! ”—and although he has been 
using this formula for flur too long, it still seems to work satisfactorily 
most of die time. It can be used to explain away such a host of things: 
a simple botde-ncck so entangling die traffic of Sydney that it becomes a 
nightmare compared with even the worst congestion in London and 
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New York; the anachroiiistic break of railway gauge which in essential 
transport between the nation s two greatest cities has already cost count¬ 
less millions of pounds; and almost anything else from die price of beer 
to the laws governing the wearing of swimsuits (for sun-loving, extro¬ 
verted Australia bans the bikini with a Calvanisdc ferocity I). 

He is, at the same time, perfecdy conscious and quiedy proud of the 
fact that his country, in spite of itsdf, accompUshes an enormous amount 
of very real progress and does it often at a headlong pace. The Snowy 
Mountains development scheme, in .which peaks of the Australian Alps 
arc being torn down and rivers taken from their courses, fills him with as 
much pride as if he himself were tearing the boulders out with his own 
bare hands. His pride is quieter but no less specific in his knowledge that 
Australia is among the world leaders in virus research, and in many other 
aspects of science he sees Australians pacing it with the best brains of any 
odier country. 

Were he to continue to look at his country in greater detail from this 
point of view he would find less excuse for his much-publicised inferiority 
complex than he imagines. He would find a vitality which is no longer 
common in a tired world. 

He would see a picture of steady development and progress from 
pioneering days—a progress not particularly stimulated by artificial 
booms, nor obstructed by policies of hissez-foire and manana which could 
be a danger in a country where die skies are dear and the sun warm. 

Progress has been pegged to the justification for it (and progress 
in tile modem connotation of the term is not always justified). Com¬ 
mercial aviation, for example, has in this youngest and most sparsely- 
populated continent been developed to a greater degree than anywhere 
else on earth. It is true the continent is “ hand-made ” for aviation; the 
fret remains that Australia has the highest per capita usage of air travel in 
die world, and the lowest aeddent rate. Only in Australia do ordinary 
men and women ** take a plane ** with the easy nonchalance which one 
expects to see, and seldom docs, among travellers by tube, train or bus. 
And above this Australia has developed out of its particular geographical 
requirements many unique employments of aviation, of which the 
Hying Doctor ” service and “ Air Beef** operation are the best known. 

There is somediing typical of this development, and typical also 
of Australia, in the fact that Qantas—one of Ae world*s major inter¬ 
national airlines, and the oldest British airline—had its bcgiimings only 
a generation ago with a one-plane ** dust hop ** between two small, 
fly-bitten town^ps in the isolated outback of western Queensland. 
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It is the same with industry. 

It is not long since Big Businessmen of an older world rapped the 
knuckles of brash Australians for daring to consider that their country 
could be anything but a reliable producer of wool, wheat, meat, dairy 
produce and gold. Yet Australia had enormous deposits of coal and 
minerals, gigantic resources of iron ore. Even at diat stage Australia 
possessed, at Newcastle, the Empire’s biggest single steel plant producing 
the world’s cheapest liigh-gradc steel, and tlic world’s most comprehensive 
plant for handling the alloys of stecL She had mountains of iron ore 
at Whyalla and Port Kcmbla, a tremendous industrial potential in 
Broken Hill, vast possibiHtics for hydro-electric development. 

It was the second world war which opened the gate wide for tliis 
industrial potential; more recendy it has been opaaed wider stiU by die 
discovery of uranium in the Northern Territory. Even before the 
future prospects are taken into account, die change is manifest. Australia, 
the great agricultural country—the vast, open land of sheep station and 
catde run—is already a great industrial country. 

This fact has had an all-pervading influence on die way of life. It 
has given much of industrial method and temperament to the average 
man’s way of looking at things, and an industrial tinge to all political 
questions. In die mass development of trade unionism it was Australia 
which led die world—^it will always be a matter of political dispute 
whether this, in the plirase of 1066 And Alt That, was “ a good thing ” 
or a bad thing ”—^and throughout die first half of diis century the 
Australian workman has fought widi die utmost tenacity to maintain 
and if possible enliance die solidarity and power of organised unionism. 
To-day the influence of the trade unions, particularly the industrial 
unions, is great and there are few jobs which a man or woman may take 
without holding a union card. 

It is fundamentally diis implacable unionism wliich has given the 
Australian his ** standard of living,” liis forty-hour working week, the 
adjustments of his basic wage to meet fluctuating living clists, lids generally 
good working conditions. There are opponents of the system who fed 
that die working hours are too short for a nation widi its stake in the 
future; who are emphatic diat under die awesome protection of the 
unions there is a tendency for workers to become lazy (” Near enough 
is good enough’* is unfortunately a saying very prevalent in Australia), 
for inefficiency to operate unchecked, and for safe mediocrity to be 
enthroned. 

As in all political arguments, there is something to be said for both 
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sides. But the trade unions are there to stay, and they have contributed, 
and continue to contribute, far more than the comfortable, secure and 
pleasant, if not opulent, Australian standard of living. 

The unions have succeeded in carrying through from the free-and-* 
easy associations of pioneering days a considerable feeling of social 
equality. It is difficult to find positive evidence of class distinction in 
Austraba. The attitude of “ Jack*s as good as his master ” has a dangerous 
effect when it is used not merely as an excuse, but as a positive justification 
for mediocrity. But it is not widiout reason that the Australian visiting 
London for the first time is struck by the class distinctions, social snobberies 
and astonishing servilities prevalent in everyday life. 

If unionism has succeeded in creating in Australia a truer democracy 
of people tlian is evident on a national scale in Europe or the United 
States, it has created other things also. One of the most important is 
the irrational dislike of “ foreigners." 

This is partly an outcome of national consciousness. The Australian 
has deliberately defined his nationality as " Australian ” rather than 
" British." Tliis is valid enough, for he is as different from the Briton 
as the Briton is from the American, Apart from the faa that he is of 
slightly purer stock than the British themselves, geography ensures that 
his Hnk with the country of his forefathers (and this applies to the British 
migrant the moment he sets foot on Australian soil] is a link of language 
and tradition, not of everyday life. 

More importantly it comes from the residual memory of those racial 
fears of the " Yellow Peril," which half a century back were crystallised 
in the so-called " White Australia policy." Unionism has translated this 
old and vaguely considered race-fear into a positive and immensely 
strong economic fear. 

It is the insularity of the Australian which makes him mistrust the 
strangely-dressed visitor or the man talking with a curious accent 
(whether the accent comes from Blackpool or Budapest doesn't matter; 
the mistrust is the same though the contemptuous epithet is different); 
but this noistrust is rarely deep-rooted* Sooner or later the stranger will 
be accepted on bis own merits, and quite probably overwbehned by 
hospitality. 

But when the initial mistrust can be related to some possible threat 
to the tenaciously-held standard of living, it becomes a form of 
xenophobia so stubbornly rooted that an atom bomb would scarcely 
dislodge it* 

Thus the White Australia policy, in its present seme, is not just a 
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prgudice against skin-pigmentation. On the whole, the Australian has 
httlc interest in, or sympathy for colour bars of any sort. For ahnost a 
century small groups of Chinese have lived contentedly in Australia, 
and for them the average Australian has long since developed a tolerant, 
amused affectiou. 

At die same tinic, the Australian knows that this funny Ktde “John 
Chinaman ” wiU work much harder than he himself is normally prepared 
to do. He sees him toiling in his neat market-garden from before dawn 
until after sunset, without awareness of trade union logs or overtime rates, 
and it is only the smallness of the Chmesc-Australian numbers that saves 
him firom the full fury of xenophobic resentment. (That, and the high 
quality and low prices of liis vegetables.) Were the Chinese there in 
sufficient strength to create an element of competition strong enough to 
make the Australian work harder, or for longer hours, or for lower wages, 
dien die picture would be very different. But it is nothiug to do with 
the colour of the other man s skin. 

The Australian harbours his deepest suspicions, and reserves his 
fiercest resentments for two things: die refusal or the inability of the 
foreigner to become thoroughly assimilated into die Australian way of 
life; and the ever-present bogey that he will work longer, for less wages, 
in worse conditions. 

When the foreigner proves himself a good unionist, he is accepted. 
The rancour that developed around Italian cane-aitters in the North 
Queensland sugar plantations was expressed in the hateful word “ Dagos.” 
They were accused of “ sticking to dienisdves,” “ catitig macaroni.” 
and working too damned liard in a climate where no man should work 
hard. But the “ Dagos ” have been assimilated and the word lost to 
the glossary of Australian common usage. They are accepted as 
Australians; and the cancfields, and Australian prosperity are the better 
for it. 

When the wave of Hiderian anti-semitism spread through Europe, 
Australia gave sanctuary to tens of thousands of Jewish refugees. It was 
not long before they were being called “ Reffos,” and a wave of what 
appeared to be and-^emidsm spread through Australia. Generally 
speaking, that resentment passed once the refugees liad had time to grope 
iheir way into a way of life which, by European standards, must have 
seemed odd and intimidating. 

The biggest test of all is now. Since ihc war’s end, three-quarters of 
a million migrants have sought a new life in Australia, an influx of 
population which in proportion to the indigenous population represents 
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the greatest impact of mass migration on any nation in modern history. 
Although prodigious disruptions must be inevitable in the task of absorb 
ing a wave of humanity representing one-tenth of the resident popula¬ 
tion, the fact remains diat the immigration programme is working—and 
working for die betterment of Australia and its way of life. 

This immigration has created, and will continue to create, certain 
virulent forms of xenophobia. It depends largely on the unions whether 
the disease will be allowed to run its course and peter our, as it has done 
in the past, or whether it will be allowed to flourish in emotional resent¬ 
ment and economic disruption. The average man, if the unions will let 
him, is willing to accept the migrant if he feels tliat he brings with him 
no threat to the standard of living and a readiness to become a “ fair 
dinkum Aussie.” 

When the great Snowy Mountains Hydro-Electric Scheme was 
laundied—a Herculean project for power and irrigation which will 
ultimately cost >(^375,000,000, take a quarter of a century to finish, and 
divert the courses of the great rivers of southern New South Wales— 
it was decided to recruit engineers and workmen abroad so not to 
interfere with Australian housing programmes or put greater strains on 
the already restricted supply of skilled labour. 

They came from all countries of the world—-there was a Russian 
engineer firom Siberia—and they worked together, I was with them 
in that first winter, in the deep snows of the Kosciusko country on the 
high, cold plains. There were Jews and Christians; there were Italians, 
Greeks, Americans, Britons, Canadians, Danes, Germans, Russians, 
Swedes, South Africans, Maltese, Spaniards . . . and Australians. There 
was even a Cambridge graduate working as a cook in an outpost camp 
snowhomid by a blizzard. They were all working the same hours, or 
any hours when the job needed it, and getting the same money; and never 
in my life have I seen such a team before, and you wouldn’t have found 
the virus of xenophobia there had you searched for it with an electronic 
microscope. 

They were just driving the trails through then, and putting down the 
first exploratory bores; and this was a job just beginning which might 
not be completed in their lifetime (for not all the men were young). 
But there was something big about it, something as big as Australia; 
and somedring belonging to the future, like Australia, too. They worked 
there with gigantic zest and energy, and with a wonderful, friendly 
teamwork; and every man there, whether Jew or Gentile, Dago or 
Digger, seemed to have a ravenous appetite for the future. 
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And it made me proud. 

But when all this is said, die fact remains that an Australian needs only 
to live abroad amid the older and more settled patterns of European life, 
with their inflexible patterns and established values, to find a nostalgic, 
envious feeling for his homeland gradually and inexorably accumulating. 
The jostling, clanging, sweating, brash, sordid, colourful, materialistic, 
bombastic confusion of the growing Australia slowly comes to appear as 
somediing attractive and exciting. 

And if one has children, one tliinks endlessly of the sunshine drenching 
the walls, and die long-limbed, freckled cliildren,rolling in die surf, and 
one dreams of the sweeping cream slant of diose beaches that stretch their 
scalloped miles from city to city and from coastal town to coastal town, 
and in contrast widi this scene one dwells ruefully on die sound of a 
child’s toy spade clanging metallically against die grey, drizzle-soaked 
pebbles of a Kentish beach, or sees again in well-memorised revulsion 
die sordid, trampled, dun-colourcd confusion of Coney Island. 

It is the Australian expatriate widi young children who always goes 
home, for he it is who sees far away on die other side of Capricorn an 
image of long limbs and sunburnt skin, of laughter never pegged to 
requirements of politeness or class, of somediing which for all its uneasi¬ 
ness and confusion seems to talk of a true democracy of the spirit. He 
sees suddenly a promise for his own children whidi is dwindling, or has 
gone, in the older world. 

And the rudeness does not seem to matter any longer, nor die liquor 
laws, nor the superficial immaturities, nor die vast vistas of corrugated- 
iron roofi and square boxes whidi represent Australian domestic 
architecture. For in the promise which he secs for lus cliildren, there is 
an image also of the promise of his own half-lost, half-recaptured 
childhood—and the fun of it, and the laughter—and die promise is still 
there. 
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The child playing on the beach is father of the man playing on the cricket 
oval. Australia is synonymous with sport, and it is impossible to describe 
the way of life or the national character without describing sport and the 
national devotion to it. Indeed, it is impossible for most Australians to 
describe anything at all without lapsing into sporting similies and metaphors. 

It would not he a true reflection of the Australian viewpoint if this 
subject were treated in any but the most straightforward way. Rex 
Rienits—formerly the sporting editor of a hading Australian newspaper, 
and now the commentator of the B,B,C.’s overseas weekly Sporting 
Newsletter —states the facts without classical allusion or pretentious soul- 
searching ; and J. H. Finghton—who is both a writer and cricketer of 
distinction—deals with the sport which provides a very special link be¬ 
tween Australia and Great Britain. 

An Australian does not see sport as the stfbject for m elegant essay; 
nor is he haunted by doubts that time spent playing games may be time 
wasted. He likes sport and that is all there is to it. And if he likes you, 
he will call you “ Sporty He am think of no friendlier word. 
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REX RIENITS 

M SMALL tut earnest minority regards the Australian fondness for 
iJL sport as a regrettable—^indeed, a deplorable—^weakness in the 
^ JLnational character; but die great majority of Australians are 
proud of it, proud not only that diey like to play games but that they 
play them so well. 

And llicy do play dicm well. At risk of becoming dully statistical, 
it seems worth quoting that of the current list of world adiletics records, 
six arc held by Australians; of the swimining Ust, seven. At the Olympic 
Ganies of 1952, against die sporting strength of die world, Australia won 
six events, and would certainly have won seven had not a young lady in 
her lutural anxiety dropped a relay baton. 

From 1934, imtil that fateful August day at the Oval in 1953, 
Australia was the undisputed champion cricket nation of the world, as 
she had been at various times before then and we hope will be again. 
Since Tests were instituted between England and Australia in x89(5, 
Australia lias won fifty-four of these matches against England’s thirty- 
four. Her superiority over other cricket-playing countries has been 
even more marked. In eight years since the war she has lost only five 
Test matdies: two each against England and South Afiica, and one 
against die West Indies, And, of course, among a multitude of great 
cricketers she has produced, Australia holds a special pride in one who 
towers above the rest like a Nelson on his column—that incomparable 
rmi-scoring madiine known affcctionatdy as “ the Don.” 

As in cricket, so in the more universal game of lawn tennis. In die 
early years of die century, Australia, combined with New Zealand as 
Austrdasia, won the Davis Cup four times; and since the two countries 
decided to go their separate tennis ways she has won it alone four times 
more. On ten odxcr occasions she has reached die final diallenge round, 
and against all opposition she has held die trophy since 1950. Australians 
have appeared many times in Wimbledon finals, and four of diem— 
Brookes, Patterson, Crawford, and Sedgman—have won the men's 
singles. 
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To aicket and tennis must be added, for no apparent reason, sculling. 
In die last five Olympics, the single sculls event bas been won three times 
by an Australian, and on a fourth occasion (1952) an Australian was 
second. This dominance is not confined to amateur scullers, but extends 
also to professionals. Since the world professional diampionship was 
introduced in 1896 there have been fourteen world champions, and seven 
of them have been Australians. The present dbampion is an Australian, 
and Australians have held the tide uninterruptedly for the past twenty 
years. 

Other sports in which we have achieved standards comparable with 
and occasionally superior to diose elsewhere in die world include 
cycling, Rugby football, golf, motor-cycling, speedway racing, billiards, 
and boxing. Ai Australian, Jack Young, is the present world speedway 
champion; another, Jimmy Carruthers, is the world professional 
bantamweight boxing champion; another, Horace Lindrum, is the world 
professional snooker champion. In billiards, the monumental figure of 
Walter Lindrum, now retired, dwarfs all past and present rivals, and even 
the statisticians have lost track of his records. 

This is a formidable record for a country of only eight and three- 
quarter million people, and obviously it has not happened by chance. 
There are several reasons for it, and of these perhaps the most im¬ 
portant is die climate. 

In point of fact there is so much of Australia, physically speaking, 
that one can find almost any chmate in it fiom the sweltering tropics 
of the north to the snowfields of the south-eastern Alps. But the great 
hulk of the population, very sensibly, avoids Uving in these areas, and is 
to be found in the temperate regions which fihige die eastern, south¬ 
eastern and south-western seaboards. 

Here the summers are hot but not, as a rule, so hot as to deter those 
who wish to play games. The midday siesta has no part in Australian 
life; indeed, the mere thought of it is a subject of scorn. If you wish 
to drowse at noon, then you do so on a beach to the rhythm of breaking 
waves, or on a grassy bank lulled by the distant click of bat on ball. And 
every now and then you stir, to plunge into the warm, green, velvet 
water, or to raise yourself on one dhow and shout, “ Slog him for six, 
Bluey! ** 

The winters in general are dry and sunny, crisp and invigorating, a 
positive invitation to get out of doors and be athletic; and the variation 
in the hours of daylight between summer and winter is small. It is true 
that in midsummer you cannot play outdoor games up to nine or 
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ten o^dock in die evening, as you can in die long English twilight. 
But, on the other hand, in mid-winter you are not driven indoors by 
darkness almost Before you have digested your lunch. In fact, if you 
finish your day^s work reasonably early, as most Australians do, 
you have time almost all the year round for at least an hour or so 
outdoors. 

Again, because of die general mildness of the climate, sporting 
fixtures are rarely disrupted by the weather. Now and then, of course, 
an event may he washed out by heavy midsummer rains. But in winter 
you never hear of a football match being cancelled because of fog or 
snow. 

Climate apart, Australians are encouraged to play sports rather than 
watch dicm, as facilities arc so readily available. Most of die larger towns 
and dries are on or near the coast, and die Australian coastline is fringed 
widi superb beaches. Some inland towns arc on large rivers; others 
have modern swimming pools, perhaps fed from artesian wells. That is 
why the average Australian can swim almost as soon as he can walk; why 
Australia has produced so many champions at this sport; and why die 
fundamental racing stroke used diroughout die world is still, in spite of 
certain refinements, the Australian crawl.” 

Every hamlet, no matter how small, has its sports oval; a town of 
any size has probably a dozen; and the larger dries number diem literally 
by the hundred. These sports ovals arc usually owned and controlled 
by the local authorities, and let to any one at low rents. Thdr basic 
function is as cricket pitdics in summer and football fields in winter, but 
most of them also do service as adilcric tracks, and some as fields for 
sports such as hockey and lacrosse. 

On New Year's Day diey are invariably filled widi Highland dancers 
and caber-tossers, and on St. Patrick's Day the chances are you will find 
them given over to wild-eyed, hurley-playing Ryans and O’Flanagaus, 
Quite a number of tiiese sports ovals are surrounded by banked tracks 
for cycle racing, and a great many have tennis courts and bowling greens 
attached. 

But tennis is much more widely played than that. Most Australian 
houses are detached, and stand in thdr own ground. Very often it 
happens that there is enough land at the back or side of a house for a 
tennis court, and if so it is an even-money chance you will find one there. 
Most of them are hard courts, surfiiced with a type of yellow clay durable 
in all weathers. They are cheap to instal and maintain, and in the large 
dries there are thousands of th^. For at least nine montiis of the year 
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the wcadier is mild after dark, and many of the courts arc floodlit for 
night play. 

If your preference runs to golf, it is the same story. In Sydney, a 
grossly overcrowded city, there are at least five first-rate golf courses 
within half an hour of the city’s centre by bus or tram. Within an hour, 
there are a couple of score; and not so far beyond that again, scores more. 
A sizeable country town may have two or three courses, and even the 
smallest can usually boast one, though it may he only nine holes with 
sand greens. 

A few of these courses, very few of them, arc exclusively for members 
and invited friends. Many more are for members and visitors ”—a 
category stretched in the most elastic manner to include almost anyone 
who wants to play and has the green fees. But the majority arc munici¬ 
pally controlled, and open to all, so that golf is one of the most democratic 
games. A dub in a country town to which I once belonged had as its 
champion the local blacksmith, and his nearest rival was the local butcher. 
It is not only the diaractcr of the people which makes this possible, 
but also the fiict that sport is inexpensive. 

Except for a few specialised sports such as polo, and motor and 
speedboat racing, almost every form of athletic activity can be indulged 
in by whoever chooses to do so at a cost of a few shillings a week. There 
are so many golf courses and tennis courts and bowling greens and 
swimming pools available dicaply for the use of everyone that you 
don’t have to belong to dubs if you don’t want to. Even if you do, dub 
fees are usually so reasonable that they are well within the financial 
compass of the poorest-paid office boy. 

So we have three good reasons why Australians excel at most sports; 
the dimate, the abundant ^cilities, and their cheapness. 

A fourth reason, equally important, is that firom an early age 
Australians are givai every fiicility and encouragement to take part 
competitivdy in sports. Among the administrators of the various 
branches of sports dicre is a dear recognition—and there has been for 
many years—that although skilled coaching is essential, the best way in 
which anyone can realise to the full whatever talent he may have is in 
competition with others a litde better than himsdf, and the tougher 
the competition the more effective it is bound to be. 

Every school in the country sets apart at least one afternoon a week 
for organised sport, usually against other schools of comparable size and 
age-groups, so that even before they are in their teens almost every boy 
and girl takes part in some form of competition. 
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Cliildren with natural ability arc marked by sports masters and 
mistresses, and given every chance to develop thdr flair by exposure to 
stronger competition. Almost as a matter of course, when they leave 
school diey joiia district dubs. These give diem a chance, first of all, 
to show thdr ability in junior competitions against the youth of 
other districts. If diey make good, they graduate through a series of 
minor grades to top-flight senior competition. In the larger dties, die 
standards in senior first-grade competitions in all sports are high. They 
arc the testing grounds for potential internationals, and on a person’s 
performances in diese depend his ultimate selection for state or national 
honours. 

The steadily toughening competition is undoubtedly why so many 
Australian athletes acliieve maturity in didr late teens. 

In view of the intensive and highly-organised competition tiiat exists 
in almost all sports in Australia, it is an odd fact, litde realised dsewhere, 
that the great bulk of the country’s competitive sport takes place on 
Saturday afternoons. Tlds excludes most school sports, of course; and 
to some extent interstate and international events and competitions. 
Naturally, a great deal of individual and team training goes on during the 
week after working hours; but it would probably be correct to say that, 
for competitive purposes, ninety-five per cent of Australians are merely 
week-end sportsmen. 

There is nothing in Australia comparable with the English Comity 
cricket system, which functions six days a week during die season. In 
a year in which Australia is not involved at home or abroad in a Test 
series against aiiodicr country, almost die only first-class cricket available 
even to a Bradman or a Hassett or a Miller is die interstate competition 
for die Sheffield Shield, and that involves each competing team in a total 
of only eight games. For the rest he must get liis cricket as the lesser lights 
do, widi a district team in the dty in wliich he lives; and district 
competitions arc run on die basis of two-day matches, on successive 
Saturday afternoons. The same is fundament^y true of all sports in 
Australia. 

The Australian people are predominandy British, bodi by ancestry 
and heritage, and so are most of their sports. Polo and hockey, ftom 
India, have never achieved wide popul^ty—^polo rather surprisingly, 
for so many outback Australians are superb natural horsemen. Laaosse 
and ice-hockey firom Canada, are even less widdy played. There is a 
very limited public for American baseball, and none at all for American 
football. Yet inevitably certain sporting pastimes grow out of the 
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circumstances and geographical situation and way of life of a people. In 
spite of its youth as a nation, this is already true of Australia. 

Australia is by no means the only country in the world wliich can 
boast a coastline of mile after mile of sandy beaches; nor arc Australians 
die only people whose pleasure it is to disport themselves in the sea; but 
Australian surf-bathing, by a natural process of evolution, has developed 
into something thrillingly and splendidly unique. 

On a sunny Saturday afternoon in summer, a hundred thousand 
people in Sydney may be playing or watching cricket or tennis, or some 
other form of organised sport; but four times a hundred thousand are, 
at the same time, to be found on one or other of the beaches diat stretdi, 
almost without break, for thirty or forty miles up and down the coast. 
The most popular of all the Sydney beaches, mainly because it is within 
easy reach of thickly populated suburbs, is Bondi, and it is no unusual 
thing to find eighty or ninety thousand people there on one day. 

Excluding the very young and active, most people go to the beaches 
not to indulge in violent cxerdse, but (let’s admit) to relax and laze in the 
sun; to “ sunbake " in the Australian phrase; to doze a litde, and read or 
chat a litde, and to nibble a sandwich and perhaps drink a botde of beer; 
and when the heat of the sun becomes too much, to slide into the 
enveloping and exhilarating coolness of the water. 

To the vigorously inclined, surfing is much more than just a pleasant 
means of cooling off on a hot day. It is a vasdy exciting sport, without 
rules it is true, and with no competitive element unless it be that of man 
against the sea; but, like all sports worthy of the name, requiring a high 
degree of skill. 

The simplest and most popular form of surfing, is ** shooting the 
breakers,” To do this, you swim out to beyond the point where the 
waves break, wait for a suitable wave, and then ride to shore slighdy in 
firont of the crest. 

Apart from the physical skill needed, it is also important to be able 
to judge the right sort of wave. There are “ roUais ” (the right sort) and 
dumpers ” (die wrong sort). If you are a novice and fall into the error 
of attempting to shoot a “ dumper,” you will find yourself flung un¬ 
ceremoniously into the air, and then down into the trough as it breaks, 
with such violence that should your dignity be the only thing injured 
you may count yourself fortunate. 

If you are really adept, you may do your shooting on a surf-board 
—eight to ten feet long, and shaped very much like an ordinary ironing 
board, with a sharp end and a blunt one—or on surf-skis, or in a canoe. 
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“Dumpers’’ are not die only danger. In die waters off most 
Australian beaclics there is at times a strong undertow, or undcr-water 
current, wliich can drag even a strong swimmer a quarter of a mile out 
to sea in a matter of a minute. Experienced surfers know that these 
currents arc usually narrow, and are able to get out of them quickly by 
swimming across them at right angles to the direction of dieir flow. But 
for others, to be caught in an undertow is always a frightening experience, 
and many times it has been a fatal one. 

Less frequent, but more terrifying, is the danger of sharks. The 
sharks which range Australian waters are mosdy tigers, grey nurses and 
hammerheads; they come in every size from six to eighteen feet or more; 
their cruising speed is reputed to be something Hke sixty miles an hour; 
and they arc all of them vicious man-eaters. Normally, they are cautious 
of coming too close inshore, but they do so occasionally in pursuit of a 
school of fish or if they arc particularly himgry. And when they do, it’s 
time to catch die first available breaker and make all haste ashore. 

To guard against undertow, sharks and the other lesser perils of surfing, 
every beach has its life-saving club, composed of unpaid volunteers who 
undergo an intensive training in all phases of surf life-saving and first aid, 
and who, in their spare time, are rostered several hours a week for beach 
patrol duty. Discipline is strict, duties are arduous and often dangerous, 
and would-be members are obliged, before acceptance, to prove their 
swimming in a series of exacting tests. Yet almost every club has a 
long waiting-list, and it is die ambition of every small boy to become 
a life-saver. They save thousands of lives, but are rardy thanked by 
those they save. 

At the major beaches there are high bell towers; nicnibers of the 
life-saving patrols keep watch for sharks, and dang the bell as soon as 
one is seen. In recent years, on some of the more popular beaches, 
this rather denientary system has been augmented by the use of spotting 
planes, whidi fly over the beach and well out to sea, and keep in two-way 
radio contact with die duty patrol. 

Another sport not in itself Australian, which over the years lias taken 
on certain peailiarly Australian diaracteristics, is sailing. 

Every state capital city in Australia is located on cither a navigable 
river or an estuary or the sea* and so sailing is a widdy popular sport in 
all of them. Every summer week-end die blue waters of Sydney Harbour 
arc dotted by hundreds (it may well be thousands) of triangles of white 
canvas. Many people sail for the sheer ddight of it, and many more find 
an additional thrill in competition. Regular races are hdd for all types of 
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craft, but for speed and exdtx^ment there is nothing that quite compares 
with the eighteen-footer. 

Tlicse were first designed and developed in Australia, and have 
spread like a rash to other parts of the world. They are open boats, 
fairly broad in the beam, but of shallow draught, with high masts which 
carry a tremendous spread of sail, ont of all proportion it would appear to 
their size. They are maimed by a crew of six, every one of whom has to 
be an expert. With such a weight of canvas the safety margin is small, 
and even the most skilled crews cannot anticipate every vagary of the 
breeze. Capsizes arc frequent, but a ducking is all part of the fun. At 
high speeds the bow of die boat is dear of the water, and the hull is almost 
planing. Australian dghtcen-footers arc reputed to be the fastest sailing 
craft in the world, and this may well be; speeds up to twenty-six knots 
an hour have been recorded over measured distances, and even higher 
speeds have been daimed. 

Surfing and sailing are not Australian in origin, but the manner in 
which they have devdoped has given them certain characteristics 
peculiar to the country. However, there is one sport which is entirely 
Australian, wluch was deliberatdy conceived to be so, and wliich will 
probably always remain so since the few half-hearted attempts that have 
been made to popularise it dsewhere have created scarcely a ripple of 
interest. It is Australian National football—more commonly known as 
“ Aussie Rules.” 

Australians are indefatigable, and at times very good, footballers, 
but tliey have never made up their minds which set of rules to follow. 
This is also true of the British, who divide their interest between three 
codes, but three among fifty million people is a vastly different proposi¬ 
tion from four codes among eight and a half xaiillion. 

In New South Wales and Queensland the important game is Rugby 
League, which is played on a semi-professional basis; that is, players in 
the top grades arc paid, but in most cases insuffidendy for them to 
make a living from the game. Following a dose second is the original 
brand of fifteen-a-side Rugby, which is entirely amateur. Association 
football, or soccer, has a somewhat smaller public, except in the coal¬ 
mining areas of New South Wales, where it is strongly entrenched; and 
the Australian code lags fir behind, a sort of poor relation, regarded with 
a vague feeling of shame, and, though tolerated, never by any chance 
encouraged. 

In Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania the 
opposite is true. Soccer has a few devotees most of whom are e^atriate 
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Britons, amateur Rugby has a small (one might risk saying snob) follow¬ 
ing among certain sdiools and colleges, and professional Rugby docs 
not exist at all. The big game, in fact die only game for the public, 
is Australian Rules. 

Why this wide divergence of opinion should exist between the states 
is a matter that has never been explained. But it does much more than 
exist. The respective merits and shortcomings of the conflicting codes 
are subjects of constant and often heated arguments. Indeed, if dacre is 
ever a dvil war between die states it will almost certainly be over this 
issue. 

As a New Soudi Wdshman, bom and bred, and in my youth an 
indifferent but ardent Rugby player, I find it difficult to understand the 
Australian game, and doubly difficult to adiicve a state of detachment 
sufficient to give an intelligible description of it. 

Australian National football was devised in die early years of the 
present century by a solemn condavc of gendemen, met together for 
die avowed purpose of creating a game that would embody the best 
features of both Rugby and soccer. Who, I wonder, drought it necessary? 
But at all costs let us remain ohjeedve. 

It is played by teams of eighteen aside and, presumably to avoid 
congestion, die field, which is oval-shaped, is much larger dian diat for 
other codes. There are two sets of goals at each end, widiout crossbars, 
and tie object is to kick die ball (wliich is die same shape as for Rugby) 
through diem. A kick through die centre goal earns six points, and 
dirough die outer goals one point. The rules regarding off-side arc much 
the same as those for soccer, which means that each man in a team keeps 
a dose and wary eye on his opposite number. You are allowed to 
handle die ball, as in Rugby, and you can kick it or punch it, but you 
cannot pass it. If you nui when carrying it, you must bounce it every 
five yards. You are allowed to tackle in die soccer sense, but not in tiic 
Rugby sense; in other words, you must not lay hands on an opponent. 
There are no set scrums. 

The effect is that the game becomes one ofbewilderingly quick move¬ 
ment from end to end, of long and accurate kicking (both punts and 
drop-kicks), and of liigh-marking—diatis to say, leaping into the air and 
readiiug for the ball. This requires the sort of devation that ballet 
dancers train from infancy to achieve; and to those, who in theic ignor¬ 
ance fail to appredate the finer points of the game, this aspect of it does 
seem radier more like ballet than football. It certainly looks very 
fetching and graceful in photographs. 
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Pros and cons apart, the fact remains that in the states where it is 
favoured, die Australian game lias become a cult. Matches between 
rival district teams in the larger cities create a feeling of partisanship 
among players and spectators as fierce, and as blindly loyal, as that whi<i 
motivated and sustained the Wars of the Roses. 

Australians as a race are players rather than spectators. An event 
such as a Davis Cup challenge tie or a vital game in a cricket Test scries 
against England will always draw a capacity attendance, but for many 
important international and interstate events there are seats to spare. 
In Sydney, an international Rugby match will be fortunate to attract a 
crowd of more than fifty thousand; and an ordinary week-end district 
competition game may draw as few as two thousand. But in Melbourne, 
a smaller city than Sydney with a population of only 1,360,000, it is 
not uncommon for an Australian Rides dub match to be watched by a 
hundred thousand people. This must, of course, prove something. 

I have left till last the subject of horseradng. If Australian football is 
a cult in certain states, then horseracing, throughout the country is a 
religion—or not far short of it, anyway. And if you thbk that is over¬ 
stating the case, let me tell you about Phar Lap, 

Pbar Lap was in bis prime about twenty-five years ago. He stood 
formidably among his rivals of the day as a giant among pygmies, the 
greatest race^horse Australia—and, in the belief of most Australians, the 
world—^has ever seen. He was a great, xmgainly animal, with an easy, 
loping stride of phenomenal length, an equable temperament, and the 
courage of a lion; and everybody, even dear old ladies, who had never 
been near a racecourse in iheir lives, loved him. When there were no 
more worlds for him to conquer in his own country, Phar Lap went to 
America, He won a big race in California, and tiiere he fell mysteriously 
ill and died. 

His death was reported in streamer headlines on the front page of 
almost every newspaper in Australia, and for twenty-four hours the 
country went virtually into mourning. This is no cjcaggcration, but 
sober fact. His mortal shell was brought home, ta;sidennists and em- 
halmers were called in, and even to-day his stuifed carcass and his 
preserved heart remain the most popular exhibits in one of Australia’s 
national museums* 

Racing was imported to Australia firom England, and it still preserves 
many English traditions, especially in the names of racing events. Most 
states have their Derby, thdr Oaks, and their St Legcr for three-year-olds, 
and thek Gimcrack Stakes and Champagne Stakes for two-year-olds. 
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There is also a Newmarket Handicap, a Doncaster Handicap, an Epsom 
Handicap, an Eclipse Stakes, and a Grand National Steeplechase. 

Australian breeders have always turned to England to enrich and 
replcnisli tlicir studs, and the blood of die great English thoroughbred 
lines rims freely through the veins of almost all Australian racing stock, 
Phar Lap was sired by Night Raid, who was a son of the great Bend Or; 
and an earlier champion, Carbine, who was bred in New Zealand but 
did most of liis racing in Australia, was by The Musket, a descendant 
of Touclistone. 

Hurdle and steeplechase racing have never achieved die popularity 
in Australia diat dicy have in England, and rarely if ever are there 
programmes devoted entirely, on National Hunt lines, to jumping events. 
A day’s flat-racing may begin with a hurdle race, as curtain-raiser to 
entertain die early-coiners, but that is about all. Even the Australian 
Grand National is a poor substitute for its Enghsli counterpart. 

Generally speaking racing circuits are smaller than in England. 
Many arc less diaii a mile round. There is nothing to compare with 
die long straight at Newmarket, except perhaps at Plcmington, die main 
course ill Melbourne, wliich permits a straight run of six furlongs. As 
a rule racecourses arc built on flat land, with nothing in die centre to 
obstruct the view, so diat with adequate glasses a racegoer can follow 
every second of a race. 

Again generally speaking, the emphasis in Australia tends to be on 
actual racmg rather than breeding. In England it has become almost 
standard practice to retire a successful three-year-old to stud, while he 
remains at liis peak, radicr than run the risk of Ids being injured or losing 
form and so dropping out of favour with breeders. Tn Australia dds is 
rarely done. Most champion three-year-olds race on until they arc five 
or six or even more, and dicn go to stud. There are also more geldings 
raced in Australia than in England. 

In proportion to population, dierc are more racing tracks, and most 
of them are closer to the large centres of population, Flemington in 
Melbourne, and Randwick in Sydney, are both within ten or fifteen 
minutes of the city centres, hi sXL the big cities racing is held, on one 
track or another, every Saturday afternoon throughout the year. During 
the big carnivals there arc mid-week meetings as well, and some of the 
smaller tracks also race during the week. 

Yet in spite of their absorption with racing, and in spite of the 
facilities availahle, Australians arc not great rac^oers. Naturally the 
big events draw big crowds as they do anywhere, but it is rare for a 
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routine week-end meeting, which contains no special event of interest, to 
attract an attendance of more than twenty thousand people, or thirty 
thousand at the outside. 

The truth is diat the spectacle of racing has far less appeal to most 
Australians than the opportunity it affords for a gamble, Ofl?-the-course 
betting, though prohibited by law in some states, is to the average 
Australian what football pools are to the average Englishman—a chance 
for a mild weekly flutter. And, in spite of the critics, it is probably no 
more harmful to his morals or pocket. Racing guides arc pored over 
with the same eagerness in Australia as football tables in England; and 
students of form are as knowledgeable (and as often wrong) about the 
chances of the runners in the Flying Handicap as their English counter¬ 
parts are about the prospects of Fulham and Arsenal. 

Because most off-the-course betting in Australia is transacted at 
starting price odds, it is familiarly known as “ S.P.” The practice is as 
old almost as racing itself, but its popularity is due to radio. Notwith¬ 
standing their official disapproval, the authorities have long since realised 
the impossibilty of stamping out S.P. betting, and except for an occasional 
token attempt they no longer seriously try. Indeed, in some states the 
inevitable has already been accepted, and repressive legislation has been 
replaced by a system of licensed betting shops. 

In the understandable absence of statistics, it is impossible even to 
guess how many adult Australians are regular S.P. bettors, but the figure 
is certainly high. On the very special occasion of the Melbourne Cup, 
I am prepared to take a chance and say it is ninety-nine per cent. Hundreds 
of thousands of people who would never dream of gambling at any other 
time of the year, who could not identify a chestnut from a bay, and who 
haven't the faintest idea of the difference between a “ straight-out" and 
an “ each-way ” bet, sucannb with no noticeable qualms of conscience 
to the lure of the Cup. 

The Melbourne Cup, Australia's most important race of the year, is 
run over two miles at Flemington on the fint Tuesday in November, 
as a dimay to Victoria's big Spring racing carnival. It is more than just a 
horse race; it is a national occasion. People travel two thousand miles 
or more to see it run, and all hotel accommodation in Melbourne is 
booked for weeks before. By a happy coincidence, the annual manoeuvres 
of the Royal Australian Navy invariahly bring the fleet to Melbourne 
just in time for it. The whole week is one of gay social festivity, and Cup 
day itself is a public holiday throughout Victoria. There is nothing in 
Australia closet in spirit and form to the Spanish fiesta. 
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In otlier states work is supposed to carry on as usual, but as the time 
of the race draws near, there is an undercurrent of excitement. In shops 
and caf(Ss and offices and private homes, people gather around radio 
sets. Factory workers leave dieir benclies, clerks their office desks. 
Transport slows down and comes to a stop. A million hands twiddle a 
million dials. There is a tense hush, and then through the loud-speakers 
come the words: ‘‘ They're off.’' For tliree and a half minutes the 
attention of all Australia is concentrated on a score or so horses racing 
around a circular track. Then quite suddenly it is over. Betting slips are 
torn up, stake winnings collected. The crowds break up, the wheels 
begin to turn again, the furnaces to glow, and a country stirs itself and 
comes back to active life. 


—AND CRICKET by J. H. Fingleton 

In June, 1952, I saw a delightful sight on Moore Park, Sydney. I was 
travelling in the bus to the city’s main airport at Mascot, and the route 
took me past die Sydney Cricket Ground, past cricket and the golfing 
activities of Moore Park and then—diough this was not a particularly 
salubrious part of the journey—^past die tanneries of Mascot to the 
aerodrome* 

At Moore Park, as we flitted past, I caught a glimpse of a very young 
mother bowling a soft ball under-hand to her small son aged about 
three. He, armed with a toy bat, made a terrific slash to leg and liis 
modier was busily and happily scuttling after the ball when they went 
out of my vision. This took place on one of the many concrete pitclies 
that are dotted all over Moore Park and, indeed, all over (he parks of 
the capital cities and towns of Australia. 

In June, 1953, I saw another sight, this time in England; and the 
vivid contrast made me reflect on the cricketing advantages that 
Australia has over England. I was travelling this time from Chesterfield 
to Sheffidid, two busy industrial areas, and on a rubbish dump I saw 
young English lads trying to grapple with die game of cricket. 

The word ** grapple," I think, is justified. In Australia, the lad of 
three had the ball bouncing to him truly along a concrete pitch* He not 
only felt he could deal with ic, but he ffid, in fact, deal with it. On the 
rubbish dump in (he industrial north of England the ball either bumped 
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higli or sHot dirough low, and one marvelled at the enthusiasm that 
could keep these young hoys devoted to a game luidcr such appalling 
conditions. 

On diiee tours of England I have seen dozens of cricketers in action 
during long summer evenings on Parker’s Piece, Cambridge. It was 
here that the famous Sir Jack Hobbs learnt the rudiments of batsmanship 
(his knighthood in Coronation Year gave cricketers everywhere intense 
pleasure) and diough the game has never produced a more correct 
batsman than Hobbs, one had only to see cricketers in action on Parker’s 
Piece to appreciate how much he must have had to amend his style 
when he began playing on true pitches. I once saw a ball dicre from 
a good length fly feet over the batsman’s head. No Larwood, no 
Lindwall has ever bowled a more ferocious-looking ball, and die 
gendeman who delivered it looked as though he meant to be ferodous. 
Nobody could have induced me to take strike against him on such a 
pitch. 

Yet, all over England, young cricketers must batde under such 
handicaps. By climate, by conditions, by opportunities, die youth of 
Australia have a big lead in thdr introduction to die game. 

Cricket came to Australia with the English army. The earliest 
pitches, made of dirt, were near the burial ground where the Sydney 
Town Hall and St, Andrew’s Cathedral now stand. Players wore no 
pads or gloves; the ball was made of sawdust and die bats of cedar. 
Games between the youthful element sometimes got rough and rowdy, 
and the police were forced to take a hand, the more youthful of the 
players taking shelter from the disturbance in the scrub at Cockle Bay, 
now Darling Harbour. 

In 1840, Hyde Park, which was the old racecourse of the colony, was 
commissioned as die cricket ground. The main pitch was opposite the 
present Park Street, and there was a one-storied hostelry on the comer of 
Park and Elizabeth Streets, where the present King’s Head Hotel now 
stands. This old pub had quite a connection with cricket It was run 
by a man called Clarkson and he, with two eyes to business, encouraged 
barracking and big hitting. With the one he aimed to improve his sales, 
and with the other he provided free grog for big hits. It is an interesting 
thought that Australian barracking, renowned throughout the crideeting 
world, had its origin under such auspices. Clarkson boasted that he 
oiled the machinery which kept the game going with a swing and a 
swig. 

In those days a double row of fine oaks ran from Saint James (where 
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the present courts of justice now stand) down to Park Street. It was the 
ambition of every player to carry die oaks. Merry was die roistering 
in Clarkson's pub when die great feat was performed. Play those days 
was on a Monday and only die leading clubs—Australian, Currency, 
Union, Citizens, Marylcbonc, City, Albert and Victoria—^were allowed 
the honour of playing on the colony's leading field. 

Then Hyde Park was closed and cricketing headquarters moved to 
the Sydney Domain. Here, to-day, you will still see civil servants in 
action during the luncli hour, die surreptitious sandwich having been 
disposed of in oj 96 ice hours before play starts. I once had a fellow dubman 
who batted for a inoudi of lunch-hours. 

As ill England, big betting featured in the early days of Australian 
cricket. The long scries of games between New Sotidi Wales and Victoria, 
first as inter-colonial games and then as inter-state ones developing into 
die Sheffield Shield competition, began on a challenge supported by 
money. Victoria challenged the mother state to a game for ;^500. 
N.SW. snubbed die money angle, saying diey preferred to play for the 
honour of the game. They did—and won, 80-86 against 63-38. 

So began die long line of inter-state matches, and if they ended early 
singlc-wickct matclies were arranged. A game between diree of the 
Gregorys, D., E. and C. (the Gregorys are the most famous cricketing 
family in Australian history), against die Victorians, Conway, Cosstick 
and Watts, attracted a crowd of 5,000. It was won by the Gregorys. 
A game that caused great interest was between a man named Trumpet 
(no relation to die immortal Victor) and his dog against dircc other men. 
The dog was the fieldsman and Trumpet was allowed an extra innings 
for the dog, which fielded so brilliantly that Trumper won aldiough 
the betting was 5-1 against. 

There is a grandstand at the Sydney Cricket Ground named die 
Sheridan Stand, It treasures the memory of another grand Australian 
cricketing family, Ned, one of die best of our early players, was born 
at The Rocks, Sydney. His fadier went through die Batde of Waterloo; 
his father's brotlier was killed in the Battle of Trafalgar. Sheridan 
thought diat he had had more dian enough of the old world's troubles 
and migrated to die new. The Aborigines then had camps atWooUoo- 
mooloo and young Ned used to sit near them, catcliing beautiful whiting 
off the wharf. He played cricket in the Domain and then at Rcdfem, 
where the headquarters of cricket went to from the Domain. One 
day, after school, one of his fellows said to him, “ Ned, the EngHsh are 
here/' This was 1861. Word had come to Sydney by “ bush telegraph " 
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that the first English cricket team to visit Australia was approaching 
Sydney Heads. 

“ We rushed down to the wharf,” said Ned, “ and saw the Great 
Britain witli the visiting cricketers aboard. They wore deer stalkers with 
blue ribbons, and received a wonderful welcome. Eight greys drew their 
coach through Sydney and they had to pass under a magnificent arch. 
Business houses closed for the day and Parliament adjourned.” 

The English team did great things for Australian cricket as Caffyn, 
a sound batsman, stayed on to coach. Two caterers. Spiers and Pond, 
put up ;£7 ,ooo to bring out this first English team and six years later 
a man named Hayman organised and trained a team of Aborigines for 
eighteen months before taking them on a tour of England. Some of 
these players were named BuUocky, Red Cap, Twopenny Tiger, 
Dick-a-Diefc, Sundown, Mosquito, Jim Crow, King Cole and Mullagh. 
They could not have been Coo bad a side. They played against a team 
called All Comers in Melbourne before departure and were only beaten 
142 to 127. Their tour record was also presentable—14 wins, 14 losses 
and 19 draws. In addition, they gave boomerang and spear exhibitions; 
but financially the tour was a flop. 

The first white Australian team went to England in 1878. It included 
some of the most famous cricket names of all time—Dave Gregory 
(captain), Spofforth, Garrett, the Bannermans, Murdoch, Blackham, 
Horan. There was a loud laugh at Lord's when Dr, Grace swept the 
first ball of the match firom Allan to leg for four, but Allan knocked the 
famous Englishman over next ball. Half an hour later the English side 
was out for 33 and all Lord’s was stunned. The Australians made 41. 
Grace was out second ball to Spofforth and England could manage only 
19. Australia won by nine wickets, and Australian cricket had truly 
arrived. 

I find two things interesting about that first team. In the first place 
it consisted of only the deven players. Nowadays a team to England 
comprises seventeen. A photograph of the team shows that none was 
dean-shaven; they wore striped blazers and black boots which were 
studded. It was the custom of the times in a photograph to name the 
everyday avocations of the players. After the name of one we find 
(in brackets) that he was a banker. He looks the paft> a rather shrewd 
man. Then comes a schoolmaster, with a kindly face; a post-master, * 
who looks efficient, and so on, In the photographic manner of the times 
the participants look to the north and to the south—never straight at 
the camera—and they diow thdr emblems of the cricket trade. A bats- 
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man has a bat between his knee; a bowler cups the ball; the scorer has 
Ws pencil poised and a vigilant look in his eye. 

Tlic constant inter-changc of visits witli England and Australia 
lias proceeded down dirough die years widi die break only of the two 
wars—and these wars atoned for die tragic loss of future champions by 
yielding two grand service teams wliich were of considerable help in 
re-establishing die game after the breaks. They yielded, too, immense 
wealth to Australia because the first, die A,I.F. side of 1919, found Jack 
Gregory, perhaps the most distinguislied of all the illustrious Gregorys. 
He was an unknown when he left for the war. The last service side 
established Keith Miller. He had played a Htde criclcet before the war 
but liis tour of England after the war brought liim rapidly to the forefront 
as one of die greatest all-rounders of history. 

Based on the principles which die early English professionals^taught us, 
Australia has evolved its own particular type of cricket. I said at the 
beginning how climate and natural facilities yield cricketers of class with 
seemingly little difficulty. Test cricket between England and Australia 
—and one suggests dierc is no odicr Test cricket like it—has been 
proceeding for less than a century, but Australia has given to die game 
dozens of names wliich will live a cricket eternity. 

No odier player has known the publicity, or brought such publicity 
to the game, as Sir Donald Bradman. The game in all its many years 
Lis never produced—^not even in Dr, W. G. Grace—a batsman who made 
sudi prolific scores with such incredible regularity. It was said, previously, 
that every batsman had liis ups and downs, liis runs of big and sm^ 
scores: to do so was only human, but Sir Donald almost disproved this 
theory of mortality. His one poor run of scores was at the bcginmng 
of the 1934 English tour. 

I have written of the many concrete pitches tiiat abound in the 
parklands and the suburbs of Australia. I wrote, too, that the early pitches 
of the colony were made of dirt. Australia has long known superb turf 
pitches made from BuUi soil in Sydney, and from Mcrri Creek soil in 
Melbourne, Perth and Brisbane. Adelaide gets its own soil from the 
nearby hills and most towns have an adjacent creek or river-bed that 
provides good, heavy dark soil most adaptable for cricket pitches. The 
national capital of Canberra draws its soil from the Molonglo River that 
winds dirough the city, and all of dicsc soils enable grade cricketers to 
play on pitches of excellent texture. 

Years ago the junior cricketers of Australia played on coir-matting 
stretched over ant«*bed, a hard clay. Tliis was a splendid surface, common 
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also to South. Africa and Test matches in the early history of that country. 
This pitch gave bowlers spin and lift, but encouraged strokes because the 
ball rose fast and high for pull and cut strokes, particularly square of the 
wicket. Such pitches needed watering and maintenance and it was found 
that concrete pitches stood wear and tear better, so they have become 
the mode throughout Australia for so-called junior cricketers. 

This cricket is the back-bone of our Test cricket. Mats are stretched 
across the concrete for the competitive games on Saturday afternoons, 
but the rest of the week die pitches lie bare in the parklauds to be used 
by anybody who wishes. Thus the mother I saw bowling to her small 
son; thus the schoolboys in die afternoons; thus die schoolboys in their 
organised competition games of a Wednesday afternoon. Thus, from the 
very first, a yomigstcr in Australia plays on a pitch of true bounce and 
behaviour. 

Does this count in the cricketing technique of a country? I think it 
does because the average Australian learns the game quicker than his 
English counterpart. Contrast those boys I saw in the Sheffield district 
and how difficult it is for them to learn the various strokes. They never 
know how the bah will come to them off an uneven surface. It could 
bump; it could shoot. Thus the playing of strokes must be subordinated 
to the necessity of keeping out the that behaves oddly. The ball 
never behaves oddly on an Australian concrete pitch and in that, I believe, 
is the reason why our cricketers bloom so early, Bradman had made the 
then world^s record Test score of 334 in 1930 when he was only twenty- 
two. Harvey, Craig, Hill, McCabe, Archer and others were chosen to 
play England before reaching the age of twenty. 

Also, cricket is a much simpler game in Australia than in England. 
The weather largely accounts for this, and so does the concrete pitch. 
A ball win not swing to anywhere near the same degree in Australia 
as it does in England. Often a new ball in Australia, on a hot day, will 
not move in the air at all; sometimes, in the heavy atmosphere of England, 
it will barely stop swinging all day. Then, too, die ball does not move off 
the pitch in Australia as it can be made to do in England. In delivery, 
Bedser wiH cut his fingers down the seam of the ball, and wiU see it 
change direction off die pitch in England, This is called “ seaming 
the ball, but it rarely pays dividends in Australia. Many an English 
bowler who has won his success in England by merely rolling the ball as 
it leaves the hand, finds he gets no movement off the pitch in Australia, 
The soil is harder and drier; the grass is not as green and so the ball does 
not bite. 


T.S.C. 
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There is a type of bowler iii England known as the ** tweaker/* He 
is essential for every county side, more often than not bowling from 
around the stumps. He moves the ball in from die off—not very much, 
but sufficient in England—to cause snicks to fieldsmen in the slips or 
grouped close in on the on-side. I can recall Goddard and Sinfield of 
Glouccstcrsliitc, Laker of Surrey, Tattersall of Lancasliire, Smith of 
Derbyshire, Mortiinorc of Gloucestcrsliirc, Illingwordi of Yorkshire, 
Ashman of Sussex, and others. 

Wc have not dicir counterpart in Australia. Such bowlers would find 
they could hardly move the ball at all off die ordinary first-class Australian 
pitcli, and it is true diat no matter how great die harvest of wickets they 
have taJeen at home, English selectors look with disfavour on choosing 
such howlers for Australia. Tattersall came in 1951 but he was a replace¬ 
ment flown out for an injured man. 

Wc have had our off-spinners, plenty of them. There was no finer 
exponent of tliis art than D. Blackie, the veteran Victorian, who played 
first for Australia in a Test when he was near the half-century mark in 
years. On die best of pitches Blackie could obtain remarkable spin from 
die off, but he cupped the ball for spin, giving it tremendous finger work 
as die ball left liis hand. 1 . Johnson, of Victoria, was anodier off-breakcr 
who achieved success in die liigher sphere and he followed a long line 
of Australians like W. P. Howell, Trumblc and R. K. Oxcnliam, to 
mention but a few. They all differed from the average English “ tweaker ” 
in that they spun die ball; they didn^'t cut or “ tweak it. 

As Australian playing conditions arc so different fironi those in 
England, so have Australians evolved their own particular style of cricket. 
It would be true, I diink, to say that die average English first-class 
batsman follows rather closely to a certain mould. This, possibly, is 
due to coaching in youth—coadiing diat embraces the same type of 
forward and defensive movements. The Australian is no great believer 
in coacliing. Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia have 
official coaches but the two premier cricketing states, New Soudi Wales 
and Victoria, have seldom worried about sucli things. Their tlicory is 
that if a lad is interested enough in die game to advance, he will seek out 
a hero and copy his style. 

Tlius, from New South Wales, for example, we have the production 
of such gifted players as Trumper, still revered as the greatest stylist the 
game has produced; Macartney, another great stylist but in his own way, 
a way that differed from diat of Trumper’s; Kippax, whose art flowed 
in the Trumper vein; Bradman, whose style at the beginning caused the 
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knowing ones to shudder, not knowing that his future greatness was to 
stem from such heresies; MacCabe, than whom on his day the cricketing 
world knew no greater and who was cast along Macartney lines: Bardsley, 
a disciple of the upright, the proper, the precise; Morris, another left¬ 
hander, whose principles of play were entirely opposite to any Australian 
opening batsman who had gone before; W. A. Brown, who never 
departed from the straight line of orthodoxy and was one for all young 
players to copy; M. A. Noble; R. A. Duff; J. M. Taylor; T. J. E. 
Andrews; and so on and on down through the years from Bannerman 
to Craig. 

Victoria, too, has produced a miscellany of styles: “W. W. Armstrong, 
big, bluff and dominating; Vernon Ransford, a dashing, brilliant left¬ 
hander, forerunner of a style of which Neil Harvey was to be another 
most capable exponent; WoodfuU, dour, capable, full of temperament 
and fight; Ponsford, witli a style all his own among the great AustraHans 
but second only to Bradman in amassing huge totals; Hassett, precise, 
concise, watchful and classical in his best moments. 

South Australia had the brilliant Clem Hill, the left-hander who took 
England by storm in the early twentieth century. That state produced, 
also, George Giffen, one of the greatest all-roxmders of all time. 

So, too, with bowlers—all makes and sizes and styles: Hordern, 
Grimmett and Mailey with slow curly spin and deceprivehosies; Gregory, 
McDonald, Ernie Jones, Cotter, McCormick, Wall, Lindwall and Miller 
with speed to make the greatest fed pangs of apprehension; Ferris and 
Turner of the early days, with staggering loads of wickets in England; 
Spoffordi, the Demon; Trurable; Noble; Fleetwood Smith, the left- 
handed counterpart of Mailey and Hordern who spun viciously from 
the off with his bosie coming from the leg; O’Reilly, a type all his own 
with true claim to being, at one stage, the greatest bowler in the world; 
Ironmonger and Homibrook, typical left-handers. 

The bowlers have come as nature intended them, true to their 
inclinations. All-rounders, too, there have been in plenty—Gregory, 
Miller, Kdleway, Noble, Armstrong. Australian wicket-keepers have 
established a special niche for themsdves in the cricket hall of fame— 
Blackham, Kdly, Carter, Oldfidd and Tallon. 

All diese famous cricketers, and many more not named, have stemmed 
from the game which the British military first introduced into Australia. 
Caffyn taught it first professionally, and well, and then the native 
Australians took over, learning much from the visits of famous English 
teams to Australia. It is now an unbroken line, a line of great deeds and 
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precedents that have covered the cricket fields of the world; and it is 
a line that the young mothers such as the one I saw in Moore Park, 
and die men of die outback as they travel daeir innumerable miles over 
die paddocks and the ranges to play their week-end matches, and the 
young men of the dries as they hasten from dicir office of an evening 
to their club nets, and the boys of the concrete pitclies on the parklands, 
will niaiiitaiii unbroken for countless generations to come. 
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For the stranger who might think there is too much emphasis on things 
sporting, the Australian has an answer as ready as the Londoner s remark 
about policemen: Ah, but you should see our pictures*' 

The most unexpected thing about Australian paintings is not that 
they have quality but that they have a market. No art can exist in a 
vacuum^ and nothing contributes quite so much to the creation of a vacuum 
as the absence of cash customers. Australians have often neglected the 
work of their creative artists in other fields, but in painting they have 
always been ready to give them generous patronage, and a contemporary 
artist has been paid as much as ^5,000 by a local collector for one of 
his paintings, 

Colin Machines, formerly art critic for the London Observer and 
a frequent member of the critics* panel, was born in England but 

went to Australia as a very young child and was educated there. In 
many ways he thinks of himself as an Australian, although a strict reading 
of the Nationality and Citizenship Act (1948) might deny him, and 
his novel ]\me in Her Spring has an Australian bush setting. 




Their Art 

COLIN MacINNES 

Ms SOON as the first Europeans began to explore Australia, diey began 
UL to paint it. Men arc not satisfied by the mere physical conquest 
JL jLof a new country; die urge to understand what diey have won is 
just as great. Tlie discovery of the unknown shores and die vast inland 
tracts of Australia could not be complete until the artists, too, had made 
their exploration; until, as the generations passed, they had painted a 
portrait of the continent in which their fellow-countrymen could recognise 
die shape and spirit of the land wliicli had become their home. 

The earliest painters were men who still looked to Europe, who 
reported on Australia not to Australians themselves—for diesc were not 
yet born—^but to the curious sciendsts and politicians of the old world. 
Sydney Parkinson, the natural history draughtsman on board the 
Endeavour^ and the first European to paint a picture in Australia, has left 
us liis Two h!ativcs of New HoUand Adt^ancing to Combat —a picture which 
seems to symbolise the intrepidity of the white explorers, and die brave, 
but vain, dcternihiation of die Aborigines to hold die continent for 
tliemsclvcs. 

■William Wcstall, who was chosen by Benjamin West, die Royal 
Academy^ president, to accompany Captaiii Flinders on the Investigator, 
was the first to depict die coast of Soitdi Australia and to paint a seascape 
of Port Phillip Bay; but his most famous painting is Ilia View of Wreck 
Reef Bank, a dramatic picture wliidi records his own experiences when 
H.M.S. Porpoise struck a coral reef off the Queensland coast in 1802, 
Most celebrated of all dicsc early topographical artists is Augustus Earle— 
tile wandering artist ” as he was called—who, after voyages and ship¬ 
wrecks in many lands, arrived in Australia in 1825 and stayed there for 
tliree years. Such was his fame that he was commissioned to decorate 
the dining-room for the farcwdl banquet to Governor Brisbane, and he 
painted eight views from a Panorama of Sydney wliich aroused the wonder 
and astonishment of Londoners when it was exhibited in Leicester 
Square in 1827, 
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These artists were birds of passage; but others settled in Australia 
—freely or against their will. Thomas Watling, “ the convict artist,” has 
left us the earliest picture of Sydney, his Sydney Cove, 1794, painted in the 
sevendi year of the city’s settlement. This is a charming, clumsy and 
somewhat exotic landscape which seems to herald the naive but imag^ 
inative style of Henri Rousseau the Douanier. In view of the artist’s 
evident delight in the scene, it is a litde surprising to find him writing 
home to England that “ the landscape painter may in vain seek here for 
that beauty which arises from happy-opposed ofiscapes.” 

Another painter of talent who must have viewed the new land with a 
jaundiced eye was Thomas Griffiths Wainewright; who, after forging the 
names of the trustees to his grandfather’s will, and poisoning his heavily 
insured sister-in-law, was transported to Hobart in 1837. Accompanied 
by an armed guard, he was allowed to visit the homes of the Tasmanian 
notabilities to paint their portraits. But the ladies, in particular, were 
perturbed by his “ sinister expression,” and in the elegant, mannered 
paintings he did of them—somewhat in the maimer of Fuseli—his sitters 
wear a slightly uneasy look. 

Another Tasmanian setder—^but of a very different kind—was 
John Glover who, at the age of 63, and after a successful business career 
in Europe, felt the call of a new land that so many have felt since, and 
went out to Tasmania in 1831. His Last of the Tasmanian Aboriginals 
at Risdon is a record of die strange and miserable race whose wanton 
extermination must haunt our conscience for all time. 

On the mainland, Richard Read established himself as the first 
portrait painter of consequence. His picture of Governor Macquarie, 
which seems to be influenced by Goya, gives a most striking impression 
of that shrewd, tough, humane, imaginative man. Another artist whom 
the great governor protected was John William Lewin the naturalist, 
die plates of whose Natural History of the Lepidoptercus Insects in New 
South Wales were the first cleavings executed in the country. Lewin 
also started the first Australian art school in Sydney, but it won litde 
support, and while collecting material for his Birds of New Holland he 
was obliged to paint portraits at forty shillings apiece, and to support 
himsplf by opening The Bunch of Grapes inn and stores. Governor 
Macquarie (who appointed the first—^and only—^Poet Laureate of 
Australia, one Michael Robinson, whom Richard Read painted) did 
what he could to win for Lewin the post of ofiidal artist to the colony; 
but unsuccessfully, so that all the Governor was able to offer his prot6g6 
was the sinecure post of coroner instead, 
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By die eighteen thirties, Australian art had entered what tnight be 
called the second phase of its development. The arrival of substantial 
settlers who, though European-born, had come out to make Australia 
their home, held out some hope to artists of a growing local patronage, 
and also of tlie possibility of pauiting the Australian scene for men who 
knew it intimately in their daily working lives. As is often the case, 
the hour produced its men: Conrad Martens, and the “fatlier” of 
Australian painting, Abram Louis Buvelot. Martens, though bom in 
England, w«as of German origin, and Buvelot was pure Swiss. But other 
cases in wliidi artists of alien blood have been niidwivcs at die birth of a 
native art, arc not unknown; die English school itself owes much to 
die presence in England, at a critical moment, of Holbein, Rubens, and 
Van Dyck. 

Conrad Martens was diirty when he reached Sydney in 1835, A 
pupil of Copley Fielding, he had succeeded Augustus Earle as artist 
aboard H,M.S. Beagle^ and had been a friend of Darwin s during his 
Southern American expeditions. It is true diat Martens still saw Australia 
dirough European eyes. His celebrated Sydney from the North Shore 
of 1842 is a precise, delicate, strongly composed landscape, yet one that 
might be of some European bay. But his thoughtful, idealised style has 
a breaddi Jiiid distinction far above diat of the earlier topograpliical 
draughtsmen; and lie set standards of poetic vision and professional 
competence against which all other Australian painters then had to 
measure tiicir own. 

Abram Buvelot’s contribution was even more decisive. Thirteen 
years younger than Martens, he lived nearly forty years in Australia and 
long enough, until bis dcadi in 1888, to influence the young artists of the 
authentic Australian school not only by the force of his international 
reputation (in Braril, where he had lived for eighteen years, the King 
had given him a studio in die palace), but also by the very fact of his 
actual survival among tliesc younger men. 

From a purely artistic point of view the work of Martens may seem 
more personal and more refined, but Buvclot’s painting which, in its 
honest sympadiy for nature, recalls die work of the painters of the 
Barbizon school, is undoubtedly more vigorous and inspiring. Though 
still a “ European ” he was the first to paint die Australian scene on a bold 
and generous scale, with a feeling for its vastness and its particular nobility. 
To hat influence must be added die high but unassuming conception 
which he had of die ardsds responsibility and dignity. Kfc was by all 
accounts a painter with a deep sense of duty to his vocation—though 
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not by any means a man witbout a dry sense of humour. To tiiclady 
who complained that there were no kangaroos or wallabies in his land¬ 
scapes, he answered: “ But there are, madam; only they are hidden by 
tie scrub.** 

One of Buvdofs most famous paintings is his Winter Morning near 
Heidelberg, and Heidelberg—a township above Melbourne over¬ 
looking the Yarra valley—^is a name witi a particular magic for all who 
admire Australian painting in its ** golden age ** of die ^eighties and 
^nineties. It was there, in 1888, that die greatest of a series of ‘'Artists* 
Camps ” was organised by Tom Roberts, together with Arthur (later 
Sir Arthur) Streeton and Charles Conder, among others. 

Though not an Australian by birth (he came out from England when 
he was thirteen), Tom Roberts must be considered, with Streeton, to be 
the true founding father of modem Australian art. His great acliievement 
was to learn from the example of Buvdot, and from the pictorial 
innovations of the Impressionists whose work he studied in Europe, 
how to paint pictures of the AustraKan scene in a way that was authenti¬ 
cally Australian both in spirit and in form. He saw Australia from 
within, and to record what he saw he borrowed from Impressionism a 
frank, vigorous, colourful, hut thoughtful style. Though always con¬ 
scious of the art movements of the capitals, both at home and in Europe, 
he carried his canvasses into the bush and to the outback regions of the 
continents huge interior. 

It must be remembered diat, with distances so vast and with popula¬ 
tions clustered in the coastal dries, even Australians themselves often were 
—and srill are—^remarkably unaware of the true nature and great variety 
of their native land. For them, Tom Roberts undertook a second 
exploration ** of Australia, and he not only succeeded in making his 
fellow-dtfrens aware of the physical aspects of their own country, but 
even in giving to bis scenes of Australian life a legendary, almost a 
symbolic character. Paintings like The Breakaway with the boundary 
riders furiously pursuing the stampeding sheep across a hot, dry, un¬ 
welcoming landscape, or like Bailed Up whose theme is the vanished 
bushrangers, have the quality of folklore found in Henry Lawsoa*s 
stories or the ballads of Banjo ’* Paterson. 

Though perhaps not so original an artist as Roberts, the achievement 
of Arthur Streeton in the fidd of landscape itself is even greater. Nature’s 
scheme of colour in Australia is gold and blue,” he has said, and learning 
from Tom Roberts and from Buvdot, he recorded for sixty years, until 
his death in 19^(2, his robust, vivid, poetical and affectionate vision of 
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Australia. Those who arc familiar widi the art of the Canadian Group of 
Seven (and particularly widi the work of Tom Thompson, Arthur 
Lisnicr and A. Y. Jackson) will recognise in Strccton's work a similar 
excitement at die liberation of colour which Impressionism brought, 
and at the discovery diat Australia, like Canada, held its own great, wide, 
lavish and sometimes sinister beauties, wliich none but die native-born 
and bred could capture with true love and undcrslancling, Strcctoti’s 
paintings of the Heidelberg period, like Golden Summer or Still Glides 
the Stream have, for anyone who loves Australia, an undying fascina¬ 
tion; perhaps, as much as anydiing, because Strecton has taught us all 
to sec the continent through his own admiring eyes, 

Charles Condcr, who later ■won such fame in Europe, spent seven 
of bis most formative years (from fifteen to twenty-two) in Roberts’ 
and Strecton’s company, and shared in the artistic experiments of Heidel¬ 
berg. And yet it is hard to see, not only in liis later enamelled work, but 
even in pictures painted before he left Australia, much trace of a specifi¬ 
cally Australian influence. A picture like Departure of the S.S. Orient 
recalls Boudin more than anyone else, and already has a European ele¬ 
gance and sophistication that are rare in Australian paintings as a whole. 
Yet, from tlic evidence of his letters alone, there is no doubt that Conder 
himself acknowledged a lasting debt to die lessons of bis Australian 
period. 

The Artists’ Camps ” of the late ’eighties, in which so many 
talented young painters shared their cxperknicc and endeavour, were 
followed by die historic “ Exhibition of 9 by 5 Impressions ” in Mel¬ 
bourne in 1889. Nine inches by five was the size of the cigar-box lids 
on wludi Roberts, Strecton, Condcr and odicrs had painted many of 
dicir pictures. Most of dicsc, priced at from one to nine guineas, were 
sold, and die remainder auctioned; but aldiough successful financially, 
and among a growing band of admirers artistically, the show aroused the 
bitter rage of the conventional, and was criticised widi die savage venom 
wliich has always characterised Australian art-politics. 

The batdc was won, however, and throughout the early decades of 
this century innumerable canvasses were painted in die open air” style 
of Streeton—or in die local scene ” manner of Roberts. Too many, in 
fact. It must be confessed that in hands of less competence, and for minds 
of less sincerity, the ** Heidelberg ” manner could, and did, become 
flashy and tedious. As always, the discovery of to-day can be debased 
into die commonplace of to-morrow. 

Another development of die “ golden age ” was in die graphic work 
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of the gifted artists who joined the staffs of the Sydney Bulletin and 
Illustrated Sydney News* The Bulletin in particular, was then, as sub¬ 
sequently, an astonishing forcing-ground for caricaturists and satirical 
draughtsmen of what was to become the dry, racy, sardonic Australian 
tradition. Phil May drew 900 drawings for The Bulletin in his three 
Australian years of 1885-8, and a native artist, Frank Maliony, a great 
lover of horses, won fame as die sympathetic and worthy illustrator 
of Paterson's poems and of Henry Lawson's bush stories. His portrait 
of Lawson, of 1896, shows the lean, watchful, kindly, humorous character 
that all his later admirers must imagine him to have been. 

Later contributors to The Bulletin were two of the Lindsay brothers, 
Norman and Lionel (later Sir Lionel). Norman Lindsay, one of the most 
astonishing figures in Australian art and literature, after working at one 
of the Heidelberg camps, joined The Bulletin at the age of twenty-one, 
and quickly became known for the virtuosity and pungency of lus 
graphic work. The Norman Lindsay world is sensual, fantastic and 
baroque, hectic and morbid at times, but filled with an abounding love of 
vigorous physical life. His illustrations of Boccacdo, Casanova and of 
Balzac, no less tlian his later novels like The Cautious Amoristt may have 
shocked diose whose pleasure it is to be shocked, but his pliilosophical 
work, Creathe Effort, reveals him as a most serious, if rather wayward, 
thinker; and in Saturdee and The Magic Pudding he has written, with his 
own illustrations, a book for boys and one for diildren diat evoke the 
pleasures and pains of adolescence, and the dreams of boyhood, with the 
utmost force and charm. 

His brother, Lionel Lindsay, the biographer of Conrad Martens and 
the autlior of a lively if prejudiced attack on modem painting called 
Addled Artf is known particularly for his sensitive etchings of die European 
as well as of die Australian scene. Another contributor to The Bulletin 
was Will Dyson, wlio will also be remembered as die political cartoonist 
of the London Daily Herald. Equally familiar to Englishmen is the work 
of David Low, who came to The Bulletin from New Zealand at die age 
of twenty-two, before going on to pillory die Euglisli politicians in a 
succession of London daily papers. 

By the turn of the century, the Conflict between the academic " 
and ** modem*' styles had arisen in Australia as elsewhere; and before 
going on to describe die work of the more interesting **modem” 
artists, a word might be said here about some of those who won fame of 
a more convendonal kind. Sir Bertram Mackennal, the only Australian 
to become a full Academician of die English Royal Academy, is re- 
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nowned as much for his decorative groups on public buildings (for 
insiaiicc, die massive reliefs on Melbounic s Parliament House) as for 
“ classical figures like liis Dhna Wounded in the Tate Gallery, 
London- Always tasteful and highly accomplished, his art seems equally 
cold and unoriginal. Also represented in the Tate by his Ariadne 
is Harold Parker, whose allegorical figures Londoners travelling in a 
No II bus can admire, or odierwisc, as they sweep by die ponderous 
fa9ade of Australia House. 

In painting, die most notable academic figure is Sir John Longstaff, 
whose Lady in Black now in the Sydney National Gallciy, is a 
popular favourite. A much more vigorous academic painter (and 
sculptor) is George W. Lambert, A,R-A. His portraits, his landscape 
panoramas, and his pictures of tlie First World War, no less tlmx his 
sculptured monument to Henry Lawson and his heartfelt war memorials, 
arc always energetic in execution ami sincere. 

Less praised in their day by die conservative, but more admired as 
time reveals originality, arc three artists whose individual visions exclude 
them from any recognised group or school. The first of these is Hans 
Heyscii, a painter of German origin who has studied and portrayed the 
eucalyptus with unusual love and care. Trees may seem a limited dicine 
for a great artist, but die gum tree is such a compelling feature of the 
Australian scenery that it deserves its particular painter. ** A combination 
of mightiness and delicacy/* Heysen has called the gmn, and in liis dry, 
sun-baked ochred landscapes, the tangled confusion of the eucalyptus 
is given liarmony and a rather melancholy charm. 

Max Mcldrum, a Scot who readied Australia as a boy, has jiaiutcd the 
bush scenery in lower tones dian Strcetoifs “ gold and blue,’* but with 
dramatic power. His sombre portraits arc even more remarkable, and 
in die school he organised in Melbourne he exercised great influence as 
a teacher of art of an almost apostolic fervour. Rupert Bunny, who died 
in 194.7, was a higlily personal painter whose imaginative nude studies 
evoke a languorous, sensuous world of innocent pleasure* 

By the 1920*8, the position of the artist in Australian society was 
firmly established, though not widiout controversy as to die merits of 
particular painters, Artises* societies and academics-—the oldest dating 
fiom 1856, and most notable die Society of Artists founded in the 1900*3 
—^had long existed and flourished vigorously, despite the secessions and 
re-groupiiigs diat always beset sudi bodies. Galleries of art had been 
founded in every state, though not all had won support as princely as 
that which Alfred Felton gave to Melbourne, whose lavish Felton Bequest 
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is die envy even of European galleries and has enriched the Melbourne 
collection with historic masterpieces. Mr. Sydney Urc Smith, a tireless 
propagandist for Australian art, was issuing liis sumptuous volumes of 
Art in Australia, and had organised the T923 exhibition of Australian 
painting at die London Royal Academy. If the ’eighties and ’nineties 
had been die golden age of achievement, the ipao’s were the golden 
age of prosperity. But before die severe stresses and surprising achieve¬ 
ments of more recent decades can be described, some mention must 
first be made of a category of Australian art diat has hitherto been 
omitted altogether. 

Thousands of years before Sydney Parkinson disembarked from the 
EnAeavonr —^how many diousands no authority seems to be absolutely 
sure—the Aboriginal inhabitants of what is now Nordi Kimberley had 
painted on rock shelters die mysterious “ wondjina” figures wliich were 
first discovered by Sir George Grey in 1837. Tlie “ wondjinas,” clearly 
derived from the human form but not portrayed in a naturalistic way, 
arc painted in bright red, black and white, widi large black ovals for the 
eyes, a black spot for die nose—and no mouths. Their limbs are rudi¬ 
mentary, and they may have four or three fingers or none at all. Aldiougli 
the present descendants of these ancient artists are vague, even secretive, 
as to their meaning—^for dicy are still the object of religious practices—^it 
is diought that the " wondjinas ” represent the Power that makes rain; 
and that by painting them, and dien repainting diem as occasion demanded, 
die Aborigines assured themselves plentiful supplies of precious water, 

Fardier south, in Central Australia and Victoria, are found rock 
engravings of a different kind. These arc incised on flat horizontal rock 
surfaces, and they portray, in a vivid and quite recognisably naturalistic 
fasliion, human beings, hmgaroos, emus and fishes, often in groups, and 
often representing a hunt. Though not so refined as the corresponding 
Bushman engravings of South Africa, the ancient Australian artists’ 
work is on a larger scale; groups of figures each as big as five feet by 
twenty are sometimes found—a considerable achievement when one 
reflects hat die native artists, unblessed witii hoverplanes, could never 
have seen die total appearance of the group of figures as a whole. The 
contemporary natives of Central Australia say these engravings were not 
even done by their forefathers, but by mythical beings of “ the dream- 
time a suggestion which andiropologists are inclined to accept, since 
there is other evidence to show tiic earlier presence of different peoples 
before the ancestors of (he present inhabitants arrived. 

Another type of Aboriginal art, which lias survived into modem 
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times, is the painting on bark in earth colours—bright red and yellow 
combined with wliite and black. Soinetiiiies tlicse, too, arc naturalistic 
—of huiusmcii, turtles, crocodiles and so on; sonietiuies partly abstract— 
as in the “ X-ray ” drawings offish which show their bones and intestines; 
and sometimes of purely abstract forms. The naturalistic drawings arc 
done for pure enjoyment, or for the instruction of cliildrcn, while the 
conventional patterns have a significance as totems which can only be 
understood by the initiated. 

Naturalism and abstraction t these two styles, always present in 
Aboriginal art from the earliest times, were in the 1930's and '40's, to win 
adherents among artists of European descent, for it was then that die 
fresh pictorial innovations o£ the European continent—particularly 
Expressionism, Cubism, and Surrealism—^wcrc to have their inevitable 
impact on Australian painters. Among artists who assimilated these 
discoveries in tlicir own individual ways, the three most outstanding are 
William Dobell, Russell Drysdale and Margaret Preston. 

If an Expressionist is an artist who tells you not only what his subject 
looks like, but what he strongly feels about what it looks like, then in 
this sense WilUain Dobell is an Expressionist, and a very powerful one. 
Often ** ugly” in a human sense, liis subjects arc never ugly in an artistic 
one because tliis ungaiiiliness is always transposed by the painter's psycho¬ 
logical insight and by his imaginative sense of the dramatic. 

Human ugliness has its own mystery, and obese, macabre and repellent 
as liis sitters may sometimes be (like the Red Lady or the object of 
tliat sinister satire called The Duchess Disrobes) his paintings have 
dignity and beauty. like all artists of generosity and breaddx of vision 
he is a satirist who, in a great measure, is on the side of his own victims. 
But small wonder that sudi disturbing images should have shocked the 
timid and the conventional, even though their attempt to deprive Dobell 
of the ;,(]500 Ardiibald Prise (bequeadicd by the founder of The Bulletin) 
through a court action in 1944 was as ridiculous as it was petty. 

In European Surrealist painting, a frequent device to create die 
impression of a lonely dream-world is to situate isolated objects in a 
vast emptiness dxat recedes, bcaeadx a vacant sky, towards a far distant 
horizon. Did the innovators who first saw these uneardily visions in 
Paris studios realise that diey were in fact describing, more or less 
realistically, die actual appearance of some of the desert regions of 
Australia? It is one of the achievements of Russell Drysdale to have seen 
this, and to have used the Surrealist devices in a naturalisdc way, so that 
his liaunted landscapes evoke die radiet terrifying emptiness of the inland 
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deserts: that ancient, hostile aspect of AustraKan scenery wliich all visitors 
must have noticed, though liidierto no painter had captured and tamed its 
spirit with such power. But in other canvasses, Drysdale’s outback 
scenes—of scorched townships and their queer, laconic inhabitants— 
are painted in a spirt of affectionate mockery and of fundamental 
sympathy. 

If Margaret Preston, in her bold, lyrical, stylised landscapes, and 
in her poetical and decorative interpretations of Australian flowers, has 
Icanaed from European Cubism, she has learned as much from the 
Aboriginal artists themselves. In her art—to die present writer, die most 
attractive in modern Australian painting—there is a real fusion of die 
European and the Aboriginal: a European sense of poetry and style, and 
an Aboriginal gift for devising convincing abstract forms that have a 
natural, unforced simplicity. In modem Aboriginal art itself there has 
as yet been no such synthesis, for while the old style has lingered on in 
the work of sucli native painters as Timundu and Papatama, odier 
Aboriginal artists, like Albert Namatjira or Edwin Pareroultja paint 
brilliant and cliarming (and extremely popular) pictures in an over- 
naivc European manner. But diis is not the true innocence of experience 
that is found in Margaret Preston s work. 

It will be seen diat, dirough the liistory of Australian art, the contact 
with Europe has never been broken; and though for sixty years 
Australian painting has existed in its own right, its artists have never 
yielded to die folly of artistic nationalism. Almost all the major painters 
mentioned here have at some time studied and travelled in Europc. 
To-day dicrc arc as many Australian artists in London and in Paris as 
there ever have been: Roy dc Maistre, one of die few British artists to 
make effective use of Cubism; Syd Nolan, whose potent, disturbing 
glimpses of the Australian desert so greatly impressed Londoners 
a few years ago; Loudon Saindiill, now recognised as one of the 
major theatrical designers working in England; or Francis Lynibumer, 
whose iniagmative paintings The Quarrel and Spring were the out¬ 
standing contribution to the 1953 eidbibition of he Australian Artists* 
Association in London. All these, and many others, continue the tradition 
of Anglo-Australian effort that dates from the time of the annual dinners 
for Australian artists in London winch Tom Roberts inaugurated at the 
beghming of the century. 

Others, like Donald Friend, whose drawings of the recent war recall 
die trials and joys of soldiering with realism and humour; or like Douglas 
Annand, whoso water-colours of far regions of liis country have a wit 
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and linear vivacity close to tlic sensuous art of Dufy—die work of dicsc> 
and many more, arc as yet better known within dicir native land. 

Modern Australian painting has an immense diversity, and so huge 
and still unfamiliar is die continent that there must be, even now, vast 
fields for exploration. That is one great advsUit£^c wliich Australian 
painters have always enjoyed. In Europe, artists arc lumitcd by die 
illustrious ghosts of centuries, who peer critically over their shoulders 
as they set out to i'>aiiit a country that has so often been painted before. 
Who can look at parts of the English countryside if not partly through 
Constable s, or through Turner s, eyes? In Australia, despite the work of 
the pioneers, the painter's vision can be more indiviJiial and fresh. For 
Australian artists, die way is still open for discovery. 
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Australians also tvrite books, a fact which the British public tacitly admits 
by buying upwards of a million copies of their work every year. But they 
are not always aware that the tvriters are Australians; nor are they aware 
of a considerable body of Australian writing which has not yef been filly 
appreciated outside its own country. Indeed, it may be argued that some 
of the best Australian hooks have not had the recognition they deserve 
inside their own country. But that is a point for critics to dispute. 

As a whole, Australian writers can have no complaint, for their work 
is bought and read extensively all over the world; while norv-Australian 
writers are often surprised by the astonishing number of their books sold 
in a country with such a comparatively small population, Australians are 
ravenous readers, and the British Publishers’ Association has good reason 
to bless a market which has often meant the difference between profit 
and loss. 

Dal Stivens, a writer in the direct tradition of Henry Lawson, is 
best knoim for his sardonic short stories which appear in many leading 
British and American magazines, and have beenjrcq^ucntly broadcast on 
the B.B.C. He has published three collections of stories and a richly 
Australian novel, Jiuimy Brockett. His latest book, The Gambling 
Ghost, is a collection offantasies and fables. 


T.s.c. 
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DAL STIVENS 

ik N Australian writer uses English words (for the most part) as 
ZA lus tools, but not in the same way as an English writer. Our 
JL A-liistory has been short, but die physical and social environment 
has worked strongly on our people. Wc speak differently, have different 
social attitudes, often look different (Dr. Thomas Wood fancied he 
detected " die lean Australian mouth ”), and even tliink differently. I am 
not setting this forward in any mood of assertive self-congratulation: it 
is simply a fact. A fat mouth might have certain advantages—^if only 
for playing the tuba, and if wc thought like some English people then 
Australian writers might have the sales of Mr. Nevil Shute who can see 
an Australia wliich we have not yet discovered. 

It is from diis starting point of essential differences that I propose to 
begin this necessarily broad survey of Australian creative writing. The 
English literary tradition is largely a middle-class one. The Australian 
literary tradition widiin wliich most Australian writers work is, for 
want of a better term, proletarian. The first is sophisticated, the product 
of an old and settled society; the second the product of a new country 
which hammered out a social democracy and where the symbol of the 
last century might well have been the man who made and lost tliree 
fortunes in a lifetime, or the station-hand who ended up by owning the 
property and employing his former boss, or more pertinently, two mates 
carrying tlicir swags in die outback and sliariiig tlieir last plug of tobacco. 

It wasn’t rough and tumble pioneering in Australia at first. The 
Australia of the first thirty or forty years of settlement was a relatively 
static society on the English model. The former officers of the New South 
Wales Corps and wealthy settlers from the United Kingdom pioneered 
without too many tears. Large grants of land were made to them and 
labour (assigned convicts) was cheap. They lived raudi as country gentle¬ 
men in England had lived. Thus a Scottish visitor, John Hood, could 
write of a visit to Jolm Macartimr’s Camden estate in 1841: 

“ I loave passed a most ddightful day at C-j a more agreeable 
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Englisli-lookiiig place I have not seen. The house, the park, the water, 
the gardens, the style of everything and of every person, master and 
servants, resembled so much what one meets in the old country, that I 
could scarcely believe myself sixteen thousand miles from it.” 

Those who came after die first wave however, found it harder. The 
easily accessible land had gone and there were no convict servants. But 
men, and dieir wives and children, came—from the complex of motives 
diat men have, for greed, for a place of their own, for freedom, because 
of discontent with die old world, 

Tlicy loaded up their drays and with their wives and children and 
their stock headed into die unknown. Many sank their all in their gear 
and diere was no turning back. They went on, on, until no other settler 
was to the west of them and there diey squatted and made their home. 
Those who succeeded lived hard at first, in a hut of split slabs or watde- 
and-daub. In comfort there was litde difference between master and men. 
In these beginnings the Australian sentiment of egalitarianism that still 
endures was born. 

And for what some of diesc men dreamt one turns to a rich Australian 
novel about die pioneer days—to Miss Miles Pranklin*s All That Smgger 
and her lovable Danny Dclacy from County Clare who setded on die 
bunyip-haimtcd Murrumbidgee River and tamed the land and brought 
up sons and daughters and died rich in the honours in mcn*s hearts, in 
die legends men told of his brotherhood with all men, white, black, 
Chinese, old lag, and English gendeman. 

** Tin free mesclf and would wish every man-jack, black and white, 
to be the same—acquil before liis Maker,” said Danny once. 

In attacking with single-handed hardihood, die wilderness beyond 
die fringe of die transplanted squirearchy, Dclacy was a symbol and a 
portent of an Australia which stUI pecks at its shell a hundred years after 
liis arrival,” writes Miles Franklin. 

” His practice of equality witii all men was part of a nation-wide 
experiment, wliich, when Ddacy was in his grave, was to flower in 
measures of political freedom and protection for the ordinary man which 
raised the personnel of the Australian working class to an unprecedented 
level and dien left it shoaled for lack of continuing inspired leadership.” 

Democracy was stirring in pastor'al Australia and die gold rushes of 
the 'fifties made it a mass movement. Australia was the Promised Land. 
Men came there widi great expectations in tiieir thousands and tens of 
thousands—^not merely the poor but all those who jfrlt the old world 
offered no place for them or their ideals^ 
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Not many found dieir fortuuc. The alluvial gold was soon won so 
they sought land. But it was locked against them by men who hdd 
leases of vast runs at pcpjpcrcom rentals. Great political battles were 
fought in Australia over the next forty years —Foe land for farmers, for 
votes for all (including women), for firce education, for tariffs to hdp 
Australian manufacturers, for social services, for equitable wages and 
conditions. Not all the ferment was utilitarian, as Professor R. M. 
Crawford points out in his book Australia: 

“ Hiic ’fifties were years of great cultural cntlutsiasm. In 1850, New 
South Wales established the first Australian University with the liberal 
provision to enable the talented sons of poor parents to enter it. If Went¬ 
worth, its main founder, believed in aristocracy, he also believed in foe 
right of worth and talent to graduate into it. 

“ In the midst of the turmoil of the gold-rushes, Victoria rapidly 
CTCatcd a university, a public library, an art gallery and a museum, wliile 
the intellectual thirst of colonists in several colonies was seen in foe 
creation of mutual improvement societies, philosophical societies and 
institutions for the advancement of science.” 

Pioneer society was a levelling up society. It levelled out the old 
classes foat had existed in Britain, ^icy couldn’t very well be maintahied 
when you might luve to fight a hush-fire alongside your neighbour or liis 
wife might succour yours in sidaicss or diildbirth when you were miles 
away from doctors or hospitals; when the test of your worfo might be 
what kind of a mate you were. “ Mateship ” is a key word in foe 
uuderstandhig of tlae Australian group mind. 

Pioneer society was also an aspiring society. “ Commumsin is just 
hoing mates,” wrote William Lane, a socialist editor of the ’nineties. 
A bit iJidvc perhaps, but it was a nice idea. 

” (Australia) is committed to no usages of petrified injustice,” wrote 
one of our first novelists, Joseph Furphy; “ she is clogged by no fealty 
to shadowy idols, enshrined by ignorance, and upheld by misplaced 
homage aloiic; she is aitsed by no memories of fairaticism and perscat- 
tion; she is innocent of hereditary national jealousy and free from the 
envy of sister states,” 

It was a brave statement even if it was over simple. Time was to show 
foat wc all belonged to one world, foat we could not escape world depres¬ 
sions and world wars, and that wc could not create a culture without 
some debt to Europe, but it seemed very far away focn. These men had 
foe optimism of foe Victorians (who seem naJvc to us, too) augmttited 
by their circumstances. The aspiring Australia had started (they foought) 
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widi t 3 ie slate wiped clean. They would write a new kind of society on it. 
It might be cadi for himself in the old world but here they would stand 
by each other and help die weaker brother. 

It would be fair shares and equal opportunity for all. Whatever that 
might mean in other countries, in Australia it was tied up widi their 
individualism. Australians were sturdily independent. They or their 
fathers had come to Australia to be free. Even more important, dieir 
environment made them self-rdiaiit. They had to make decisions and 
rely on dicmselvcs. ** Give it a go,” is a key Australian phrase and so is 
‘‘ make do.” The last is both a virtue and a defect. It was admirable for 
a pioneer to use a sapling to replace a broken spoke in a sulky when die 
nearest hlacksmidi was one hundred or even two hundred miles away. It 
can sometimes lead to the acceptance of the commonplace, to putting up 
with die second best. 

It was against diis background that an indigenous Australian Utetary 
tradition developed in die ‘ eighties and 'nineties. It was soincdiing they 
had to create widi almost no lidp from outside. If writers were to interpret 
what the majority of dicir fellows felt about themselves and thdr country, 
and if their fellows felt diey were mates or brothers and not working 
class and middle class and the rest, dien the old middle-class tradition of 
English literature was unsuitable for thdr purpose. I am indebted to a 
sharp-eyed Australian critic, Mr. Arthur Phillips, for this pertinent 
observation. 

English writers had written cliiefly about sophisticated and articulate 
people. A few writers had written about the working class but mainly 
from the outside. But these Australians, most of the 3,500,000 of them 
at the turn of the century, were worfciug class and brothers—or fimeied 
they were. And they were inarticulate and not sclf-conscious, 

Australian writers had to find a new way of handling fresh material 
and in the solution they adiievcd a tninor revolution in Anglo-Saxon 
prose; in Mr. Pliillips’s words, ” Almost for die first time, fiction in our 
language has abandoned a niiddlo-class attitude.” To spur diem in their 
endeavours, these new writers for a new audience had a weekly periodical, 
The Bulletin, to publish what diey wrote, and Australian publishers to 
sell their books. 

Among a number of sliort story writers was one master, Henry 
Lawson (1867-1922). I thmk he learned a litdc technically from Bret 
Harte but the rest was his own work, from his generous heart and his 
vision of Australia. He had things he wanted to say about the brother¬ 
hood of man he saw around him. So he used the slightest of {dots, 
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because anything eke would have got in the way, much as Chekhov did, 
and if you want labels for such delicate matters he was writing proletarian 
stories long before the middle-class writers of the ^thirties. 

The keynote of such work is simplicity—which the ingenuous may 
think comes from artlcssncss. In Lawson it comes from depda of 
feeling and miremittiug search for die right word, 

I cannot quote you a full story, but you will get die flavour of his 
gently sardonic and Australian humour in daese excerpts from liis early 
sketch, The Union Buries Its Dead, A stranger, widi a union card among 
liis effects has been drowned in the outback: 

The procession iiumhcrcd fifteen, fourteen souls following the 
broken sliell of a soul. Perhaps not one of die fourteen possessed a soul 
any more than the corpse did—^but that doesn^t matter. 

Four or five of the funeral, who were boarders at die pub, borrowed 
a trap which die landlord used to carry passengers to and from the 
railway station. They were strangers to us wlio were on foot, and we 
to diem. We were all strangers to the corpse, 

A horseman, who looked like a drover just returned from a big 
trip, dropped into our dusty wake and followed us a few hundred 
yards, dragging liis packliorsc beliind him, but a friend made wild 
and dcmoiistraiive signals from an hotel veranda-hooking at die air 
in front widiliis right hand and jabbing liis left thumb over his shoulder 
in the direction of the bar—so die drover hauled off and didn't catch 
us up any more. He was a stranger to the entire show. 

We walked in twos. There were diree twos. It was very hot and 
dusty; die heat rushed in fierce dazzling rays across every iron roof and 
light-coloured wall diat was turned to die sun. One or two pubs closed 
respcctfollyuntil we got past. They closed their bar doors and the patrons 
, went ifi and out through some side or back entrance for a few minutes. 
Bushmen seldom grumble at an inconvenience of tliis sort when it is 
caused by a funer J. They have too much respect for the dead. . . • 
The grave looked very narrow under die coffin, and I drew a 
breath of relief when the box slid easily down. I saw a coffin get stuck 
once, at Rookwood, and it load to be yanked out with difficulty, and 
laid on the sods at die feet of the heart-broken relations, who howled 
dismally wlrile die grave-diggers widened die hole. But they don't 
cut contracts so fine in the West. Our grave-digger was not altogether 
bowelless, and, out of respect for that human quality described as 
** fedin's " he scraped up some light and dusty soil and threw it down 
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to deadeii the fall of the clay lumps on the cofBn. He also tried to steer 
die first few shovelfuls gently down against the end of die grave witli 
the back of die shovel turned outwards, but die hard, dry Darling 
River clods rebounded and knocked all the same. It didn’t matter 
niucli—^notliiiig docs. The fall of lumps of clay on a stranger’s coflin 
doesn’t sound any different from the fall of the same things on an 
ordinary wooden box—at least I didn’t notice anything awesome or 
unusual in the sound; but, perhaps, one of us—die most sensitive— 
might have been impressed by being reminded of a burial of long ago, 
when the diunip of every sod jolted his heart 

I have left out the wattle—^because it wasn’t there. I have also 
neglected to mention die heart-broken old mate, with his grizzled 
head bowed and great pearly drops streaming down his rugged 
cheeks. He was absent—^lie was probably outback,” For similar 
reasons I have omitted reference to the suspicious moisture in the eyes 
of a bearded bush rufCan named Bill, Bill failed to turn up, and the 
only moisture was that wliich was induced by the heat. I have left 
out tlie “ sad Australian sunset,” because die sun was not going down 
at die time. The burial took place exaedy at midday, . . . 

Lawson spoke for a nation. Even now most Australians are familiar 
widi his best talcs. There were other story writers in die ’nineties and 
at the turn of die century widi die same casual, Icaning-against-a-fence 
approach: “Steele Rudd” (Arthur H. Davis, 1868-1935), Edward 
Dyson (1865-1913), Randolph Bedford (1868-194.1), Louis Becke 
(George Lewis Bcbke, 1855-1913), and Barbara Baynton (186Z-1929). 
Mrs, Baynton was a writer of greater power than Lawson but narrower 
in her range. 

Writers took the homespun bush ballad of the camp fires and made it 
literary, among dicm A. B. (“ Banjo ”) Paterson (1864-1941), and Henry 
Lawson, diough die somewhat unsubde and hearty medium did not suit his 
talent. Tlicrc were poets, too, but of them I shall have more to say later. 

None of the early novelists quite achieved the success of die story 
writers in writing for a society diat had done away V):ith classes—or 
iinagined it had. Rolf Boldrewood (T. A. Browne, 1826-1915), how¬ 
ever, pointed the way in liis busjiranging novel, Robbery under Arms 
(1888). His writing was idiomatic and 6 ktct, Joseph Furpliy (1843- 
1912) called Ins one big picaresque novel Such Is Life and wrote it (he 
said) by filling out the entries in die diary of his life in the bush. He 
put his tongue in his chccjc and asserted that life had no form of the 
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kind employed by novelists such as Heuty Kingsley, but was as casual and 
shapeless as his book, Such is life. 

It was published in 1903 in The in abridged form. It is only 

now we have woken up to the fact that Furpliy was pulling our legs 
and tliat far from being formless, Such Is Life is most subtly and intricately 
plotted. It is a masterpiece, uneven, rather like die curate's egg—superior 
grade. 

Ftirphy described his novel, sprawling as die Murray and its tributaries, 
as ** temper democratic; bias, offensively Austrdian/’ It was a stand 
that needed taking then; it is not so necessary now. 

I have stayed rather long in die 'nineties because I have wanted to 
show where Australian writing started to be different and Australian, 
and why it is still different to-day though we Australians are no longer 
foolish enough to think of ourselves as brothers or to think that com- 
immisin is just being mates or diat otir land flows with milk and honey. 
The writers of the 'nineties helped to mould what we were to tliink about 
ourselves as a people; and whether what they wrote was truth or fiction, 
a legend once established is a powerful diiug. 

From Lawson and Furphy and the lesser writers, too, lias stemmed 
the most powerful influence in contemporary Australian wriLiug, It has 
affected almost every novelist and story writer that came afterwards. 

Australia cliauged gradually. The old bush life disappeared and 
somehow some men got richer than others and became middle class; 
men battling in die bush became fanners and graziers with big runs; we 
built cities and factories; and before we knew wlicrc we were, the typical 
Australian was not to be found in the bush but on a clerk’s stool or 
watdiiiig a macliinc in a factory. 

But being conservative people, in spite of all that outsiders might 
diink, we went on acting a Utdc as though we had only to walk out of 
our office and mount a horse or shoulder our swag and head along the 
track. And we went on believing in giving people a fair go (provided 
it didn’t hurt us too much) and inaintaiumg the fiction that all men were 
btodicrs and social equals. We took it a litdc too far sometimes and said 
all men bad equal talents; and we sometimes diought we could get along 
without die exceptional man, or if he was obstinate and pesrsisted in being 
brilliant, then we made things awkward for him. 

Just what would have happened to die development of our literature 
in die first two or three decades of diis century if we had been left alone 
we can only guess at. The old unity diat had given us story writers 
and poets broke up, and British publishers took a hand. They (^covered 
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diat light popular fiction would sell not merely in the United Kingdom 
but in the Empire as well. In die flood of commodity fiction, Australian 
writing got swamped. No longer could an Australian writer have a 
broad mass audience as Lawson had had or as A. B. (“ Banjo ”) Paterson 
had had with his ballads. 

There were now two kinds of writing in Australia: trade goods 
(in competition with the imported) and creative writing. 

But die creative writers went on writing—^for audiences of die dis¬ 
criminating kind radier than for the many. There was Louis Stone 
(1871-1935) with his racy story Jonah (1911) of Sydney larrikins and their 
“ pushes.” There was another who was to have a very important effect 
on all future Australian novelists, Henry Handel Richardson (Mrs. J, G, 
Robertson, 1870-1946). Her great trilogy The Fortunes of Richard 
Makony, published in dircc parts in 1917, 1925, and 1929, showed that 
Australian hfc could be material for a great tragic novel. Henry Handel 
Richardson had accepted her material unselfconsciously. She was not 
trying to be Australian or aiiydiing else. She had a story to tell about 
sOmcdiing diat had stirred her. 

Her central figure, Richard Mahony, was a tender-spirited man who 
could not cope widi die tougliness of Australian fiontier life when 
“ Jack was as good as his master but more so.” That at least is the surface 
structure of die story. But Mahony was basically self-destroyed as 
Hamlet was. Maliony would liavc come to grief in any society. He 
fiiils to malce a do of it in bodi Australia and England (this is a great 
comfort to us) and as his creator said of Hm, ** he was never once equal 
to it (the demands of life).” 

Odicr novelists followed where Henry Handel lUdiardson pointed 
the way. William Saroyan lias said of Sherwood Anderson, ** We 
American writers are all liis coUahorators.” Many Australian writers 
might as truthfully assert they arc collaborators of Henry Handel 
Ricliardson and of Henry Lawson. 

Two other novelists who took dicir material unselfconsciously were 
Katharine Susannah Pridiard, Working Bullocks (1926), Coonatioo (1929), 
Haxby^s Circus (T930); and Vance Palmer, The Passage (1930), The Swayne 
Family (1934). The diangc that had taken place was best shown in 
Miss Prichard’s novel Coomrdooi she took you inside die minds of the 
Aborigines and showed them to be people, whereas an earlier writer 
might have been tempted to treat diem as quaint props. 

Norman Lindsay wrote a novel, Redheap (1930), and told the truth 
about a Victorian town as he saw it, and as Rabelais might have seen it, 
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The Australian Ciistoias banned die novel We liad done away with 
many of tlic ideas of the old world—^including liberalism. 

The absurdities of Australian censorship puzzle outsiders but need not. 
Many Australians arc descendants of men and women who had come to 
Australia because they felt they suffered economic as well as religious 
disabilities in England and Ireland where they did not belong to the 
Established Church. They lived austere lives and were pure, and were 
convinced diat temptation must not be put in the way of others. To 
make things safe, they banned James Joyce's Ulysses and other works, 
and (for a time) All l?assion Spent by V. SackviUe-West because it had 
been entered on the Customs lists as All Passion and a clerk widi com¬ 
mendable zeal banned it. It was no argument to say he knew notliing 
about literature. He knew smut when he diought he saw it. 

It is some consolation diat die more fantastic illibcralitics liave been 
eased in recent years. Liberalism is a notion we cannot do without, 

Australian novelists explored the past, ignoring the more dismal of 
die academics who asserted that Australia had no liistory and could, 
dicreforc, have no Uteratnre. 

Some sensed only die novelties. Others with more insight were 
fascinated at discovering themselves Australians. They wanted to 
discover what they were and why they were . . . well, different. So 
dicy wrote of the early days; of the Sydney of Governor Bligh; of the 
pioneers who headed into die unknown, in the tracks of die explorers, 
following die tree blazes before they had healed; of die men and women 
in whose hearts a tug-of-war between die fields of England and harsh 
paddocks of Australia was fought. 

Among the more notable of dicsc novels were Martin Boyd's witty, 
mannered family chronicle of The Montforts (1928); M. Barnard 
Eldcrsliaw's story of Quartermaster James Hyde who energetically 
founded a great business in early Sydney, A House Is Buik (1929); Brent 
of Bin Bin s linked ebullient stories of pioneer squatten in southern New 
Soudi Wales, Up The Country (1928) and Ten Creeks Run (1930); Brian 
Peuton's bold tjes of Queensland pioneering, slapped on widi a palette 
knife, Lnndtakcrs (1934) Inheritors (1936); Mfles rranklin's sparkling 
All That Sm^^ger (1937) wldch I have briefly nicntioiicd earlier; and 
Eleanor Dark’s imaginative reconstruction of the first days of settlement, 
The Timeless Land (1941). 

Novelists wrote, too, of contemporary life, among diem Eleanor 
Dark with a series of novels, marked by acute insight into character, 
that include Prelurfc to Christopher (1933), Sun Aeross The Sky (1937) and 
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Waterway (1938). Scafortli Mackenzie published two introverted 
poetical novels, The Young Desire It (1937) and Chosen People (1938). 
Patrick White wrote of the people of a little mountain town, Happy 
Valley (1939)* adapting to his aids some of the technical devices of James 
Joyce’s Ulysses, White’s tide was ironic. Vance Palmer, qniedy pro¬ 
fessional, wrote of a Nordi Queensland town’s tensions in Cyclone (1947) 
and die rise and fall of a silver-lead town, Golcouda (1948). Norman 
Lindsay wrote a comic masterpiece of Australian boyhood, Saturdee 
(1933 )*—^ ^^Ic to be set alongside Mark Twain’s. Frank Dolby Davison 
published Man-Shy in 1931, a taidcr evocative nature story of a bush- 
bred heifer. 

Australian dunking in the first three decades of tliis century had been 
exuberandy optimistic. Men would be (or were already) brothers, the 
land was rich and would feed 100 million Australians, all tall, sun-tanned, 
fearless, and each everybody’s equal; men might starve but only in the old 
world: Australia had die secret ofthe good life. Then came the depression 
of the ’diirtics. 

At die end of the 'diirties and die years diat followed came a crop 
of novels diat asked questions about Australian society, or, more forth¬ 
rightly daiounced it. Kylie Tennant, a vigorous earthy writer, wrote 
of the under-privileged in Tibnron (1935) and The Battlers (1941), 
Xavier Herbert wrote of die Northern Territory in Capricornia (1938) 
where, as he saw it, the white man’s burden rested most heavily on the 
Aborigines, detribaliscd and debased; it was a blistering, scarifying book, 
written at wliite heat and widi immense power, rich in wit and allegory, 
overwhelming in its horror—perhaps the one truly unforgettable Aus¬ 
tralian novel of recait years; certainly the Territory will not forget it 
in a hurry. Leonard Maim wrote (his pulse less rapid than Herbert’s) 
of life m a decaying mining town, Mountain Flat (1939) and of shady 
business in Melbourne, The Go-Getter {1^42). In Tomorrow and Tontorrow 
(1947) M, Barnard Eldcrshaw (Miss Marjorie Barnard and Miss Flora 
Eldcrshaw) set a story four himdred years ahead in time when the present- 
day Australians had gone down before an Asiatic race and been merged 
widi their conquerors, and Sydney lies in ruins and abandoned. 
From this perspective, die authors looked back (through thdr central 
diaractcr, a novelist) to the Australia of to-day. 

In the ’forties Australian novelists increasingly set their books in 
cities, among them Eleanor Dark, Katliarine Susannah Prichard, Kylic 
Tennant, Leonard Mann, Vance Palmer, Dymphna Cusack, Frank 
Hardy and Robert Close, 
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All novelists I have mentioned have been in the tradition of rcahsm, 
stemming from the writers of the 'nineties. But odicr novelists had 
emerged who obstinately went their own way and were not concerned 
widi cidier the social novel or the novel of character. It was not that 
tliey did not share the ** Utopianism ” of Australian attitudes. They may 
have shared dicni or rejected them, Eidicr way it did not matter. They 
had other and more compelling interests—some wishing to penetrate 
deeply into the human heart card die mystery of man s life, and others, 
more simply, to set down a hightly individual vision. 

There was, first, For the Term of His Natural Life (1874) by Marcus 
Clarke (184(5-1881), a story about the harsher aspects of die convict 
system in Tasmania. Few books can have been more discussed on 
grounds other than right ones than diis niclaucholy masterpiece—a 
novel of protest, a cry from die heart against man’s inliumaiiity to man, 
a great singing soaring book diat carries die cclioes of die revolutionary 
mood of the novelists and poets at the beginning of the ninetcenUi 
century. 

There was also a neglected master, William Gossc Hay (1857-1945) 
who wrote five novels around die convict system. But the portrayal 
of convictism itself was merely a means and not an end with Hay. He 
wanted to show the conflict witliin die souls of men and die symbolical 
echoes he struck oflf have affinities with Dostoievsky. His greatest book, 
The Escape of Sir William Heans (1918), and Captain Qtiadring (191a) 
should be reprinted. 

Another outside the main stream was Christina Stead, a passionate, 
dedicated writer with a coruscating style, who has produced a cluster of 
psychological novels that includes Seven Poor Men of Sydney (1934), 
The Man Who Loved Children (1941), For Love Alone (1944) and Letty 
Fox: Her Love (1947). 

Cecil Mann's lyrical Light In The Valley (1947), Eve Langloy^s 
impetuous The Pea Pickers (1943), Brian Elliott's novel of ideas, 
Leviathan*s Inch (1946) were other books outside die broad stream. 

Since Lawson’s day od)cr story writers have come to die fore: Vance 
Palmer, Katliarinc Susannah Pricliard, prank Dalby Davison, Gavin 
Casey, “ Brian James *' (Brian James Tierney), Alan Marshall, Marjorie 
Barnard, Cecil Mann, Margaret Trist and Douglas Stewart liavc all 
published collections, 

I have not space to disoiss dicir work individually but almost all, 
no matter how diey differ one from the other, have an indigenous laconic 
flavour. They are as Australian as the platypus, though their stories 
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miglit be enjoyed equally in South Kensington or Kenya. Almost all 
of them do tlicir best work in die humorous story, spealdng out of the 
corners of dicir moudis in that quietly sardonic way wliich I feel is so very 
Australian. It is an attitude to life which will make an Australian describe 
a man in a fraisy of rage as “ performing and tdl another that tilings 
are not so dusty when they are really very good. It is an attitude, too, 
which will make an Australian tell a story against himself and practise 
nnder-statement to the extent of calling a rain forest, with trees 200-250 
feet liigh, a ** brush."' 

In die natural elation of discovering themselves to be Australians with 
their own attitudes, Australian novelists and story writers have tended 
to be somewhat extroverted, conccnicd mainly with social forces and 
action rather dian with things of the spirit. It is in that sense pragmatic, 
even political writing, Australia's history has been concerned chiefly 
with material advancement, in achieving a high standard of living and 
of social services. 

Pessimism has been a persistent theme in recent prose writing, 
Lawson's work was often melancholic but it was distanced and offset 
by his humour. Our vast and difficult land has perliaps accentuated 
man's inlicrcnt feeling of impotence. Only too often our novels and 
stories arc concerned widi fritstration and our writers bogged down in 
pedestrian realism. 

If I may hazard a personal opinion, prose writing in Australia is 
marking time. Tlic rich lode whidi has been imcovercd must be worked 
now hi new ways. Where prose may wing is foreshadowed, I think, in 
the verse now being written in Australia. Poetry is often prose’s John 
the Baptist; die yeast stirs there first and in Australia it effervesces towards 
wit, gaiety and legend. The work being done in Australian verse leads 
you to expect big things in die future. 

You will remember how the Australians at the end of die last century 
thought tlicy were all mates and that socialism was just around (he comer 
and diat they had done away with the old sores of Europe, and that they 
found prose writers such as Lawson and ballad writers such as Paterson 
to speak for them and utter what there was in their hearts. 

Writing at the same time hut in more obscurity were lyric poets, 
odd people who got’excited at the wonder of a flower, or a stumbling 
bee, an exotic rainbow or at just being alive. There were a number of 
them but three I think notewordiy were Shaw Neilson (1872-1942), 
Hugh McCrac, and Dame Mary Qflmore, The last two are still writing 
verse of distinction. **Pumley Maurice" (Frank Wilmot, 1881-1942) 
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was sharper tongued and turned from die lyric to social satire for wliidi 
he will be remembered. 

What Cyril Connolly would call a mandarin strain has always 
persisted in Australian literature. It was in the novels of William Gossc 
Hay. It has been particularly marked in our poets. Not nearly enough 
critical attention has been paid to it. It has been overlooked in die 
concentration on what witliin Uinits is a healthy interest in Australian 
regionalism hut wliich at extremes is a billabong-pump form of pro¬ 
vincialism that can lead to praise of a work merely because it is Australian. 
And it can lead to die fallacy diat if you put it all down, dicn art will 
somehow creep in. 

If one were to stake out a cautious claim that perhaps ten Australian 
writers had achieved world stature, dien six or seven of these places 
would go to poets—and most of them to the mandarins; to, perhaps 
Bernard O’Dowd (1866-1953), Cliristophcr Brennan (1870-1932), 
William Baylcbridgc (William Blocksidge 1883-1942), Robert D. 
FitzGerald, Kcnncdi Slcssor and Judidi Wright. 

It is one of the little oddities of the modern movement in English 
verse that one of its pioneers should have been a don at the University 
of Sydney—Christopher Brennan, perhaps the greatest of Australian 
poets. A classical scholar who quickened to die symbolism of Baudelaire, 
Rimbaud and Mallarm6, Brennan wrote verse of a noble if sometimes 
turgid sonority. 

He has had no literary progeny and neidicr, for that matter, have 
Baylcbridgc or O’Dowd. All dirce were, perhaps, too personal and 
individual—^Bremian with liis dark symphonic music, Baylebridge with 
his subjective metaphysic and vision of love, and O’Dowd widi liis 
clanging patriotism. 

Australia’s poetic progeny have sprung mainly from the two later 
poets, Kcnnedi Slcssor and Robert D. FitzGerald. Both have been 
preoccupied with time and widi legend; bodi have sought to impose 
a vision on die past. 

Kcmieth Slcssor’s first collection Cnckooz Contrey appeared in 1932 
with its kindling ** Five Visions of Captain Cook” whicli released younger 
tongue-tied poets and stirred didr interest in legend; to be followed by 
Five Bells (1939) and 100 Poems (1944), Skssor is a goldsmith with 
words, but one with wry or tragic undertones. For many, Five BellSt 
a heartHStopping, tender elegy for a drowned friend, remams his best 
poem. 

Robert FitzGerald has published To Meet The Sun (1929), Moonlight 
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Acre (1938) and Between Two Tides (1952), FitzGerald is a sparer, more 
sinewy poet than Slessor, of greater intellectual grasp. In recent years 
he has turned to long dramatic poems, taking us in Fifth Day into the 
mind of Warren Hastings on tridi and in Fleemskerck Shoals into that of 
Tasman. 

Linked with the interest in history and legend in contemporary 
Australian verse is a concern with the lyric and a swing towards gaiety 
and exuberance, shading from humour dirough wit and satire, 

A poet who embraces all three—^legend, song and gaiety—is Douglas 
Stewart, He has written verse plays, Ned Kelly and Fire on the Snow 
(about Scott’s heroic South Pole expedition), a long ballad sequence, 
Glencoe (1947) and many short ballads, lyrics and short stories, 

Francis Webb and William Hart-Smith are two odier poets who are 
interested in legend. Wlien he was twenty-three, Francis Webb 
published A Drum For Ben Boyd, a brilliant long narrative poem about 
the ex-convict adventurer Ben Boyd who made a fortune from tradiug. 
It was a startling performance, or would have been if we did not know 
that no one except savages nowadays get startled by poetry. He has 
fulfilled liis promise widi his new long narrative poem, Leichardt In 
Theatre (1952), an evocation of the ill-starred explorer. 

You will perhaps have noticed how frequendy Australian poets 
write about die sea finding in the stories of the early seafarers a symbol 
that expresses dacir own feelings about their country and about life, 

I emphasise the last because die best Australian writen (our poets) arc 
looking out as well as inward. They have renounced backyards and 
billabongs as tilings in themselves. 

Perhaps the finest lyric poet in Australia to-day is Judith Wright. She 
is a poet of impassioned feeling and tingling imagery. She has published 
The Moving Image (1946) and Woman To Man (1949)- Here is her 
poem, Bullocky, where die old world and the new merge together in 
her vision: 

Beside his heavy-shouldered team, 
diirsty widi drought and chilled with rain, 
he weathered all the striding years 
till they ran widdershins in his brain: 

Till the long solitary tracks 
etched deeper with cadi lurching load 
were populous before Ms eyes, 
and fiends and angels used his road, 
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All llic long straining journey grew 
a mad apocalyptic dream, 
and ho old Moses, and the slaves 
Ins suiFering and stubborn team. 

Then in liis evening camp beneath 
the half-light pillars of the trees 
he filled the stccplcd cone of night 
with shouted prayers and prophecies. 

while past the camp fire’s crimson ring 
and star^stuck darkness cupped him round, 
and centuries of cattlcbclls 
rang with tlieir sweet uneasy sound. 

Grass is across the waggon-tracks, 
and plough strikes bone bencatb the grass, 
and vineyards cover all the slopes 
where die dead teams were used to pass. 

O vine, grow close upon that bone 
and hold it witli your rooted hand. 

The prophet Moses feeds the grape, 
and fruitful is die Promised Land. 

Poets arc die antennae of literature; dicy sense the currents first, or 
possibly tlicy can give expression to them a little earlier than the prose 
writer can. A prose writer generally matures later. 

Among die more mettlesome newer poets arc Peter Hopegood, 
David Campbell, James McAulcy, Harold Stewart and A. D. Hope. 
The last three arc often satirists and, with dieir interest in die great 
classical mydis, bring a healthy cosmopolitan air to offset that sometimes 
overpowermg smell of gum blossom. 

One could single out names in drama but so far our contributions 
have not been notable, except possibly in broadcast drama. Stage writers 
have ahnost no oudets in Australia where a commercial monopoly 
generally follows the more undistiiigiiislied West End and Eroadway 
successes. There is some hope for the future: in the promise of Fcdetal 
Government aid for a national theatre, in die vigorous little theatre 
movement—and the unstretched talents of some of our playwrights, 
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Among Australian essayists one name is outstanding—diat of Walter 
Murdoch whose persuasive amiability and urbane humour (often cloaking 
a sting) has won him a reputation overseas as well as in liis homeland. 

Writers in Australia suffer from some disabilities, not the least of 
winch is that tlicrc are only eight and three-quarter million Australians, 

There is a certain amount of pessimism in some intellectual drdcs 
in Australia—perhaps not unnaturally in a young nation confronted 
with older and greater cultures. One form tliis gloom takes is for 
Australian intellectuals to hlainc Australia specifically for die ills under 
whidi diey labour. But, when assessed, most of the ills home by Australian 
intellectuals arc very similar to those borne by intellectuals in the United 
Kingdom or anywhere else. 

On some counts die intellectual climate is particularly healthy with 
enlightened Federal and State Governments supporting literature, music 
and opera. Government aid for die arts no doubt, has its opponents, 
but its coming has been inevitable ever since the imposition of death 
duties and die consequent decline in private patronage. Australians 
almost from die first have sought State aid in many fidds. From railways 
to literature is no odd step, particularly when it is backed by a steadily- 
growing interest in Australian writing. 

The Commonwealth Literary Fund, established by die Australian 
Government, grants fellowships of ^600 a year to a number of proved 
writers so diey can have some economic freedom wliile they work on 
a book. It also guarantees Australian publishers against loss on worth¬ 
while books. A critidsm that could be made is that die fellowships tend 
to go to a “ safe ” writer rather than to the brilliant but uncertain 
youngster. 

Australia has two wdl-establishcd literary quarterlies, Meanjin (tie 
name is aborigmal and is pronounced Me-aii-jin), dating from 1940, 
and Southerly, 1939. They serve different needs and are hacked to the 
extent of ;£400 a year by die Commonwealdi Literary Fund. The Bulletin, 
the weeldy wliich introduced Lawson and the other first Australian 
writers, publishes much verse and many stories. 

Wliat of die future of Australian writing? The prospect is very fair 
indeed. Tlie world of Australian writers is full of wonder and they are 
excitedly making discoveries about it; fi:om this awe and sense of the 
miraculous a great literature could emerge. 
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The Australian accent, distinctive enough in writing, becomes more marked 
in speech. Several comments have already been ntade about it in this book, 
and now the difficult subjects of accent and language in general are handed 
to an expert for his opinion. 

They are matters in which most Australians find it hard to be dis¬ 
passionate, and probably for that reason the two most prominent authori¬ 
ties are both New Zealanders. 

Our mentor on this occasion was born in New Zealand, although his 
service in the first world war with the Australian army gave him a vivid 
acquaintance with the subject. His long list of standard books on aspects 
of the English language include A Dictionary of Slang and Uncon¬ 
ventional English, The World of Words, Usage and Abusage: A 
Guide to Good English, and many others. 
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ERIC PARTRIDGE 

A USTRALIANS USR a Variation of die language that the non-English 
UL speaking world has long agreed to call English.” Like die 
JL J^Amcricau language/* it resembles British English at many 
more points than drosc at wliich it differs, Australian and British 
English arc closer to each other tlian many Australians believe; and 
far closer than most Britons tliink. 

Admittedly there arc difTorenccs, which have developed in Australia 
in much the same way as they have in die other dominions and in die 
United States. In U.S.A. die admission of millions of Continental 
Europeans has caused die language to diverge more sharply and more 
variously than in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Canada. 
But in all dicsc comitries, die language has had die same direc stages of 
development. 

At first die settlers spoke die English dicy had spoken in Britain. 

Only widi die second generation did differences of accent and 
intonation, syntax and accidence appear to any marked degree and 
differences of vocabulary become numerous, and for many years die 
balance between British and Colonial English was held fairly evenly, 
with the latter slowly yet inevitably growing the stronger. 

Once die colonial influence became predominant, and die colonists 
perceived die predominance, diat influence deepened and widened more 
rapidly than ever before. In die United States, die acceleration began 
with die signing, in 1776, of die Declaration of Itidepcudcncc; in 
Australia, with Federation in 1901. In bodi countries, however, any 
intelligent observer could, a generation earlier, have read the future, 
and only a fool would have failed to see die significance and importance 
of the manner of publication, as of die nature, of Henry Lawsoifs Short 
Stories in Prose and Verse in 1894. 

The history of die Australian language was at first synonomous 
with the history of setdement in Australia, from the arrival of the First 
Fleet at Botany Bay in 1788, Life ran diinly in die new world of die 
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south in the years between 1788 and the end of die eighteenth century,” 
writes Sidney). Baker in that invaluable work, The Australian Lan^a^e, 
** A few thousand people had been thrown together on the edge of a 
vast wilderness, before them die Pacific, behind them the grey, bleak 
unknown. They had scratdicd a toehold for themselves in a new land, 
and it was not muclr more dian a toehold—a few huts, barracks for the 
convicts, the beginnings of cultivation, litdc else except the forbidding 
bush that pressed around drem . . . Yet out of that small fragment of 
a colony emerged the first glimpses of a new language.” 

Strictly, what emerged was a dialect; only in the second phase did 
diat dialect become, in its more educated speakers, a variety of what 
the pliilologists call Modified Standard English: in diis connection. 
Standard Australian Englidi. 

But Australians have always made fer too much of the convict 
element among die early setders. Mr. Baker and others have drawn 
attention to die radicr large number of underworld terms that seqped 
into everyday speech during the first forty years; but the number is 
proportionately not much larger dian in England itself. Language has 
always in part recruited itself from bdow as well as from above and, 
most numerously, from all sides. 

No; die most important linguistic feature of the underworld 
influence in early Australia is not the number of words and phrases 
it introduced into die staple of Australian speech—hence, though 
necessarily less, of Australian writing—^but the more subde and more 
pervasive results of the numerical predominance of convicts, emancipated 
convicts, and tire culturally little superior soldiery and minor officials 
(such as warders) over die free, non-military, non-official population until 
about 1830, 

As a result, Australian speech and writing have, firom the outset, 
tended to be unconventional. By ** unconventional ” I am not referring 
to morals; of all the colonies diat became dominions it is probably 
true diat, except perhaps dxiring the first generation, the inliabitants 
axe more “ proper,” both in speech and in writing, than English men 
and women. The unconventionality is linguistic. It issues in a freer 
interpretation and a simpler practice of acddence and syntax, in a readier 
acceptance of new terms, in a healthy, only very rarely lawless, contempt 
for the social strata of language, and in a greater fadlity of metaphor¬ 
coining and of word-coining. 

Australian Englisli has always been, or striven to become, natural, 
unaffected, sincere, direct, and therefore, all in all, simple. We clearly 
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see this tendency in Marcus Clarke, Henry Kendall and T. A, Browne 
(Kolf Boldrcwood); wc even detect its beginnings in such English visitors 
as Wakefield, Cuniiinghani and I-Ienry Kingsley, hi tienry Lawson 
and “ Banjo ” Paterson, this simplicity, this directness and this naturalness 
have fully blooxncd. 

Nor has the bloom they imparted during die last six years of the 
nineteenth century departed in the twentieth century, although it lias, 
since about 194^, become considerably more sophisticated. Convicts and 
warders and soldiers, and those genuine as well as those riff-raff adventurers 
who arrived once free immigration became possible, naturally preferred 
die direct and die tinadorncd; often dicy insisted upon it. 

To all such men, die open air coimotcd freedom; not only die 
major freedom of free men, a freedom that to most of the early 
iniiabitaiits formed a nicrc aspiration, but also die minor and temporary 
freedom gained by being outside the confines of die barrack-prisons. 
Life in the open air became gradually a national ideal and a literary 
fundamental. 

Hatred of restraint led to unconvcntionality: freedom, or the desire 
of freedom, from restraint influenced not merely vocabulary and style 
and speech, but also die choice of subjects and the selection of the characters 
in poetry, in fiction, in newspaper articles. The convict in For The 
Term of His Natural Life differs from the convict—whcdier “ licro ” 
or minor cliaractcr— in any earlier novel written in English. In a new 
land, proportions change: mens speech changes: and flic writings 
describing die land and die people inevitably and very rapidly diange 
along with die strange scene, die climate, the entire social background. 

Thus wc come to what most writers on Australia and, previously, 
all writers npon “ the Australian language ” have treated as the earliest 
and most important factor: the alien soil; the different climate; the 
strange flora and fauna; even the different gcograpliical and topo¬ 
graphical features; die Aborigines; the unaccustomed needs and 
consequendy the new habits and occupations. 

Arising from these physical media, and constantly shaped and shaded 
by diem, are the psychological, intellectual and spiritual concomitants: 
an individuality more rugged than rough, an individuality strong and 
dear-cut; an independence at once sturdy and manly, self-reliant and 
self-promoting, courageous and persevering; a quiet, wryly humorous 
acceptance of the buffetings of fate in the dread form of drought and 
bush fires, of sudden floo(h and odicr unpredictable forces; conversely, 
a warm appredation of nature's bounty when bounty it is; a scathing 
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contempt of sham and hypocrisy, of pretence and pretentiousness; an 
intense dislike of pomposity and protocol; a pride of country more 
patent yet no less genuine dian diat of an Englishman or a Scot, a 
Welshman or an Irishman—^pride all the more natural, all the stronger, 
for being directed at a country that became its inhabitants’ homeland 
“ the hard way a slighdy sardonic humour, natural enough in diose 
who have experienced die sardonicisnis of a land often greyly bleak or 
cruelly bright; a tremendous respect for die first-rate, a sympadiy and 
friendliness towards the second-rate, and impatience with die diird-rate; 
a very marked resourcefulness and adaptability, not only existing among 
those who, on the land, would probably fail to survive without diem but 
also extending, perhaps as an inherited racial trait, to city dwellers. 

Listening to the wind rusding the eucalyptus (“ gum trees ”) and 
the acacias (** wattles ”) and soughing about die surrealist cactus 
(** prickly pear ”) and in the mulga grass has refined die national ear. 
Generations of exposure to the Australian climate have produced great 
singers and a timbre and accent that somewhat resemble those of South 
Africa, a country similarly placed geograpliically. 

In what have the physical background, geography and topography 
of Australian dvilisation, die fauna and flora and all that goes with them— 
in what and to what extent have diey influenced the language? 

The most obvious influence has been on the vocabulary, with words 
for every new quadruped, bird, fish, reptile, flower, tree, shrub, grass— 
such physiographical features as hilhhofig, “ the mallee ” and “ the big 
scrub —die Aboriginal (familiarly Abo) and words connected with hS 
way of life, e,g, humpyt gimyah, mia-mia, wurley (these four words 
denote a native hut), mddy (cudgel: ? pidgin for “ wood ”), mlla-^nuUai 
boomerang, woomera, cooee, corroboree, gin and lubra. 

One or other of the Aboriginal dialects has accounted for such 
Australianisms as: 

Animal xub: boomer, kangaroo, mltaby and wallaroo, koala, 
bandicoot, wombat, warrigal and dingo, the fabulous hunyip; kookaburra, 
galah, budgerigar; dugong, yabby, hurramundl 

Plant Lira: mulga anigeebnng, boohyalla and horee, kurrajong and 
gidyah, cooUbah, brigalow and burrawang, and several dozen others. 

Customs, Habits, Rixbs: bogle (to bathe), bora, coolamon, 

Miscblianbous: billy (as in boll the billy), dllly. Jackaroo, Jumbuck, 
myall: pindan: wamba. 
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Two or three of those words may have perhaps a European, not an 
Australian origin; most of those worck are very seldom heard outside 
Australia; nevertheless, all tliosc words form an integral part of dac 
Australian language. The most generally used words refer mostly to die 
land or to diosc who, including tlic Aboriginals, arc vitally concerned 
with it. 

In die early history of Australia and its language there arc several 
odicr aspects worth considering; diey arise from die life of die pioneers 
and the gold-diggers, the adventurous farmers and die bushrangers. 
Among the more notable terms we find bushranger itself, witli its ball up 
or stick up ; 

cattle duffing and cattle duffer^ horse duffing: duffing yard, where diffi to 
steal, has been taken over from die speech of the underworld; 

gully-raking and scrub-umningj die search, in gtUleys (gorges and wild 
valleys) and scrub (land covered with thick bushes or even widi gum 
trees), for stock, cspcdally cattle, to steal; 

S(pfatter; stockrider, stockwhip, stockyard; runs or stations, for (very) 
large sheep or cattle farms or ranches, the original forms being stock^run, 
now archaic, or sheep-run, still heard occasionaUy, and stock{-)statioH, now 
obsolete; 

cockatoo (farmer), superseded, about 1890, by cocky; selection, a small 
farm in a district thrown open by the Government; die backMocks, 
district( 5 ) remote from the amenities of urban civiUsatiou; the never-never 
land or couniry, usually the never-ncper, back of beyond; 

creek, a brook or a stream larger than a brook, yet smaller than a 
river—-a usage very common also in Canada and the United States, and 
fairly common in New Zealand; 

the bush, scrub-grown country, hence loosdy, among dty-dwdlers 
only, any farming district; to be bushed or lost; buslt^whacker, colloquial 
for a bushwan, who lives in the bmh; bush telegraph, die means whereby 
bushrangers kept themselves well informed, lienee die spreading of news 
and rumours, but also a synonym of ** die grapevine”; 

paddock, a field of any size up to 50,000 acres or so; 

jackaroo, a tenderfoot station-hand, lienee any station-hand, may have 
been an Aboriginal word but more probably blends die Jack of Jacky 
(or Johnny) Raw, a newcomer, with (kang)rfrao; roustabout, a handyman 
on a station, especially in the woolsked (shearing-shed) for the ringers 
(fastest shearers) and would-be ringers; 

huUocky, a bullock-driver; clearskins or cleanskins, unbranded catde; 
poddy {-calf), a calf just taken from its mother; ropeable, applied to catde 
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that axe controllable only with a rope, hence slangily to persons extremely 
angry; 

(of a horse) to buck, hence buck-jumping; brumby, a horse bom or 
become wild and living untamed, cither from a horsebreeder named 
Brumby or from a Queensland Aboriginal hooramhie or baroombie (the 
one being a mctatliesis of the other); 

boundary-riders and overlanders, the latter conducting stock for great 
distances, shorter distances bemg covered by drovers—a distinction that 
cannot be pressed very closely; 

the swagman, colloquially swaggie, is also called a sundowner, because 
tliis species of tramp tries, usu^y with success, to reach a station at 
or about sunset, aldiough the latter term, as in Jon Cleary’s The Sun¬ 
downers, lias latterly been applied also to such a shearer or station-hand 
or general handyman as travels about the country and sleeps usually in 
a tent. 

Gold-digging has given us digger, short for gold-digger. Originally 
an occupational term of address—compare the use of " soldier ” and 
“ sailor ”—^it liad, wcD before ipoo, become a general form of address 
among men; hence, in the war of 1914.-18, the Diggers were the 
Australian soldiers. Also from the (gold-) diggings have come fossick, to 
search for something, to look about for it; hence fossicker, a “ scavenger ” 
for gold; hatter, a lonc-man miner, hence a londy dweller in the outback, 
is explained by Edward A, Morris as “ one who has everything under his 
own hat ” but is more naturally catplained as deriving firom mad as 
a hatter shlcer and duffer, both meaning an unproductive mine, come 
ultimately from the underworld; to salt a useless claim or mine with 
gold dust or small nuggets. 

Some of the gold-diggers were tramps, ** dead-beats,” wanderers, 
itinerants working only sporadically and under die direst obligation, 
and several terms connected with them are worth recording— battler, 
because he batdes his way through life, as in KyUc Tennant's notable 
sociological novel, The Battlers; toe^agger, a dead-beat wanderer, from 
the rags worn instead of socks; the obsolete Murrumbidgee whaler, a man 
unusually lazy, even for a tramp, from basking on the shores of that 
river and boasting about the enormous fish he didn’t catch; on the 
wallaby (track understood), on tramp; waltzing Matilda (noun), carrying 
a swag—a “jazzed up” distortion of walking Matilda, where Matilda 
affectionately refers to the swag, much as Liz or Lizzie does to a type of 
motor-car; bluey, a swag, firom the blue, or the grey striped with bluc^ 
blanket carried by the tramp; scale a rattler, to jump a train. 
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It would probably be impossible, it would certainly be tedious, to 
furnish an adequate selection of the terms added to the language by 
every succeeding cultural wave. It is, however, fitting to incutiou die 
main influences operating after the gold-rush days. They are: 

The furdicr opening-up of die coimtry, not only by exploration 
but also by gradual sctdciucnt. 

The constant antiphony—the physical contrast and the spiritual 
conflict—^between town and country, for in no other laud docs so 
high a proportion of die population live in the large cities, an alarming 
number in the state capitals alone: a vast subject this, worthy of a 
doctorate either in economics or in linguistics, for its intellectual and 
cultural implications arc extremely complex. 

The Boer War (1899-1902), World War One (1914-18) and World 
War Two (1939-1945) have considerably affected Australians, whether 
dicy served abroad or served at home, often by rendering them 
sharply conscious of the merits aiid advantages of dieir own coimtry;* 
which brings us to— 

Australian nationaUsm, first inculcated intensively by J. F. 
Arclribald, founder of The Bulletin; an unusual nationalism, for it 
has an unmistakably dualistic nature, combining a fierce loyalty to 
Australia with, especially in times of emergency, an indefeasible loyalty 
to the Crown. 

Tlic cinema, at the end of die nineteenth century, with the ** talkies'^ 
coming sonic thirty years later, and then radio from die early 1920’s, 
have considerably influenced Australian speedi and vocabulary, as 
they have influenced diosc of almost every other civilised country. 

Americanisation, detectable in die large cities ever since about 
1910, has spread with the increase of die cinema habit and notably 
since 1942, the year in which die American “invasion” bcg«aii. This 
rapidly increasing Americanisation has somcdiing, admittedly difficult 
to analyse and impossible to assess, to do widi recent trends in Australian 
nationalism. The Americanisation has come not only from cinema and 
radio, books and magazines, but also from the adroit employment of 
American capital and from the residence and visits of American 
businessmen. 


*Sec pages xap-iio Ibr a bdef glossary of soldier slang. 
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Periodicals have, from early days and as aresidt of the preponderance 
of gazettes and other periodics^ over books for at least two generations, 
exercised in Australia an influence far greater than that exercised by 
books. Without labouring the point, one may remark that this 
newspaper influence has power^y and intimately affected the 
diaracter of Australian speech as well as of Australian writings, 
especially towards a reduction of the literary and artistic, the aesthetic 
and intellectual, elements in speech and writing. That reduction is 
sometimes, although by no means always, a very good thing. 

The preceding paragraph should lead us into an attempt to describe 
the general characteristics of Australian English, but diat must come later, 
for here, not altogether ineptly, one must interpose a paragraph or so 
on Australian pronunciation. 

Australian pronunciation depends upon, indeed it has been conditioned 
by, exactly the same two great factors as loave determined the develop¬ 
ment and then largely established the nature of every kind of what was 
originally some colonial English or other—^American, Canadian, South 
African, Australian, or New Zealand, to take them in the chronological 
order of the foundation of the respective colonies: die racial and the 
climatic. In short, die processes diat have gone to form Australian 
pronunciation, were like die results, inevitable. 

First, die racial factor. The earliest inhabitants of Botany Bay were 
predomiuandy English, witdi a few from Wales, Scotiand and Ireland, 
Of the Englislimcn, a high proportion came &om London. Until late 
in the nineteenth century, few foreigners setded in Australia. When 
foreigners did begin to arrive in any numbers, Germans, French, Italians 
and, among Asiatics, Chinese led the way. But Australia never became a 
racial melting-pot as the United States and, rather less, Canada have done. 
The preponderating racial or, if you prefer it, linguistic influence has 
been British, especially English, widx that of London very noticeable. 

But more important is the climatic influence, Climate and physical 
surroundings have gradually shaped Australian pronunciation into 
somediing decidedly sui generis^ quite distinct even from South African. 
Nodiing much has been done, and it has been done rather late in the day, 
to modify it. But a people has full rights to its own speech: to leave it 
as it is, and glory in it; or to modify it. What is to be deprecated is 
that Australians should be so very accent^consdous. Hiey can cither 
preserve their ancient speech and, like the Americans, think, perhaps 
even say, This is ours aird we like it. If you don*t like it, you know 
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wliat you can do about it—or they can set about modifying it. The 
decision rests entirely with them. 

After saying something, for I obviously had to say something, on 
diat extremely diorny subject (Englislinicu, by die way, think tlut 
Australians attribute to pronunciation an importance considerably 
greater than it has), I turn widx relief to a rather less thorny, though still 
slighdy prickly, subject: die general characteristics of Australian English. 
But before doing so I should like to add that die Ikitish attitude perhaps 
has something in its favour. Britons are neither proud nor ashamed of 
their pronunciation (accent, intonation, pitch); they take it for granted. 
Nor axe they mucli concerned with exterior criticism, whether favourable 
or neutral or adverse, of their pronunciation; diey do, however, take 
pains widi it. 

The principal characteristics of “ die Australian language ’* are, it 
seems to me, die following: 

A marked feature of ‘ lowbrowisiii * in our speech—a deliberate 
speaking-down, an avoidance of polish and finesse in speech, the adoption 
of a hard-boiled, tohcll-with-die-King*S"Euglishvicw” (Sidney J. Baker). 
But that aspect of “ sjicaking down ” which consists in understatement 
is gcnericaUy British, not particularly Australian, Yet what’s wrong with 
subdety and supplcmcss and educated, cultured speech—and especially 
with cultured, educated, supple, subde writing, provided that dicse 
qualities do not (choreas no compulsion why dicy should) impair, much 
less destroy, clarity and vigour? To relinquish all such shades of meaning 
as possess intellectual, moral, spiritual significance and importatice would 
be defeatist and degrading. Yet Australians are no more defeatist, no 
more degraded dian any other people: so why pretend to worsliip 
tilings diat, if pursued for any length of time, would render them, not 
a people respected, as indeed they arc, but somcdiing rather different? 
Directness is a virtue; it is, however, a virtue less valuable dian clarity 
and adequacy. 

A marked dependence upon the use of slang in speech and even in 
writing. The use is excessive, the dependence unfortunate. But—diis 
is a truly tremendous “but’*—die best Australian writers, be they 
liistorians or essayists, poets or novelists or short-story writers, publicists 
or journalists, use no more slang dian die best English, Scottish, Welsh, 
Iri^ writers and slighdy less dian the best Americans. 

Tlic tendency of Australian humour to be sardonic or ironic. " The 
native-born joke*. . , comes pat, faintly mocking, hiding a sting in 
its tail,** as the late Dr. Thomas Wood remarked in Cobbers>. 
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The Cockney and American influence and elements, the former 
rapidly decreasing, die latter rapidly increasing, have, like the Aboriginal 
clement, been sufficiendy dealt with in earlier pages. 

Australian syntax tends to discard all die subdedes of English syntax 
and several subtleties of English accidence. Yet die greatest Australian 
writers do not lack subdety, discrimination, finesse, variety. 

A far greater number of Australian writers in prose than in verse, 
and a very dearly-marked tendency in the Australian public to refrain 
from reading verse. The latter characteristic is merely a characteristic 
of the human race; in all die British Dominions, as cdso in U.S.A., tliis 
tendency is even more potent than it is in Britain, 

The disappearance of such English words as field and lea and meadow, 
brook, and rivulet, glen and coomb, vale and dale, wood (forest) and 
thicket, mere and pond, copse and spinney, fen and marsh, knoU and 
mound, and also of such words as village and hamlet, inn and hostelry. 

The disappearance of such honorifics as sir and madam, and of 
Esq(uirc) after a name. 

Tlie tendency of die spoken vocabulary to be much, diat of die 
written vocabulary to be very slighdy, smaller than that of an Englishman 
or a Scot or an Irishman of approximately the same education or culture 
or social standing. 

But on die other hand, a greater facility and a much slighter self- 
consciousness about die coining and using of new metaphors or of 
** outlandishspeech: in short, a readier welcome to linguistic 
originality, although not (I believe) to literary, artistic, or musical 
originality. 

So far the influence of Australian English upon die English of cither 
Britain or die United States has been small, with the necessary exception 
that perhaps a hundred specifically Australian words, or senses of words, 
have penetrated the British and American vocabularies. This natural 
state of things will inevitably continue until Australia has a population 
of at least diirty million, or produces (as indeed she might, brfore long, 
produce) a literature that forces die outside world to think of it, not as 
‘‘ an interesting curiosity but as an integral and valuable part of die 
wofld*s literature. 
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While Australians are developing a language for their new world, they 
have not forgotten how to speak the language of the old. Titis is proved 
by the frequency, and apparent case, with which they force their way 
to the top in many highly competitive spheres in Great Britain and the 
United States. 

As a matter of interest, and we think significance, this chapter lists 
some of the names which will be generally familiar. Certainly there is 
a parochial pride in its writing, but a pride which is justifed by achievement. 
If the home town hoy makes good, does the town have to keep quiet about 
it? Certainly not in an extrovert country like ours. 

Alan Wood has a good story to tell, and tells it with the direct approach 
that enabled him to write the facts of The Groundnut the 

fictitious adventures of Herbert, and a candid assessment of Mr. Rank. 
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ALAN WOOD 

T im TiiouDtB is knowing where to begin. Professor Gilbert 
Murray, the greatest Greek scholar of the age; Sir Howard 
Florey, co-cliscovcrer of penicillin; Lord Bruce, Chairman of 
the rinance Corporation for Industry; Lord Baillieu, former President 
of the Federation of British Industries; Robert Helpmann the ballet 
dancer and Eileen Joyce the concert pianist; Joy Nichols and Dick 
Bentley, variety artists of the stage and Take It From Hire. , . , 

Australians arc everywhere, and their successes have been achieved 
in die most diverse and widely-separated fields. I regret to report my 
discovery, for instance, that Miss Joy Nichols had never heard of 
Professor Gilbert Murray, O.M.; while Professor Murray, when I asked 
liim in turn, confessed diat he had never heard of Miss Nichols. 

Every boat which takes British emigrants to Australia brings back 
young Australians bent on making names for themselves overseas. Is 
dicrc any particular explanation for their success? Arc diere any common 
chai'actcristics shared by those who have conquered die world in so 
many different spheres? Why should Australians excel in such irnrelated 
types of occupation as, for instance, aviation, cricket, classical music, 
and journalism? Is dicrc anything in common between—-let us 
say—Sir Donald Bradman on die one hand, and Eileen Joyce on die 
odicr? 

I think there is, and diiat it is somedung which many individual 
Australians share. It is an almost ruddess single-mindedness of purpose 
in adiicving dicir chosen aim in life. 

Consider, for instance, die story of Eileen Joyce*s life, begbning as 
a barc-foot girl of tbc Australian bush, brought up in notliing hut 
hardsliip. She was born in Tasmania, where her fadicr was a bushman of 
fighting Irish descent. He crossed to the mainland, to gold mines near 
Kalgoorlie, where he worked liiniself to dcadi widi dust an his lungs; 
wlide his brodicr, with more worldly wisdom, set up as a hotel keeper. 
Eileen was sent to a convent scliool, whidi had a piano. From dicn 
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on notliing could keep her from a piano. She persuaded her father to 
buy her first piano (for ^x) from his brother the hotel keeper. She went 
on to school in Perth, where Percy Grainger, the Australian pianist and 
composer, heard her play; he insisted that she should study abroad; 
and a local collection raised the money to send her to Leipzig. 

She came to England after her training, and again had a desperate 
struggle to establish herself in the face of continued advice, friendly or 
odierwise, to go back to Australia. She wrote to gramophone companies 
asking to make records; they replied that they had never heard of her, 
and had plent)^ of pianists in any case. Finally she asked what they would 
charge her to make a record, and they said it cost ^7. 10.0, Somtiow she 
saved the money and went to the Parloplionc studios; the moment they 
heard die result they decided to buy it, and commissioned her to make 
more. Her records became immensely popular; and she became even 
better known through films, providing the sound tracks for The Seventh 
Veily Brief Encountery and Wherever She GoeSy die film story of her own 
life. To-day, by common consent, she has the widest following of any 
concert pianist in Britain. 

Quite lately she met a woman who had known her as a ragged 
red-haired schoolgirl in Australia. “ I remember you wdl,” the woman 
told her.* ** We hated you. You never thought of anything but the 
piano.” A few days afterwards Eileen Joyce met another woman who 
had studied widi her under Tddimuller at Leipzig, ** Yes, I remember,” 
she was told again, “ We all hated you. You were always practising.” 
Eileen Joyce still practises eight hours a day; she calculates she has spent 
a quarter of a million hours sitting in front of pianos. 

There are obvious points of resemblance between this story and that 
of Don Bradman, who has also been unpopular at times—die small boy 
who would practise fielding, hour after hour, by throwing a ball at a 
fence post; ^e Bowral youtii who was detested for miles around (diey 
could never get him out); the cricket captain who led Australia to victory 
again and again by ruthless play and relentless strategy. 

To take a similar example firom yet another sphere, there is the 
belligerent career of Air Vice-Marshal Donald Bcmiett, bom in Too¬ 
woomba, an airman following in the Australian tradition of Ross and 
Keidi Smidi, Hinkler, Kmgsford-Smidi, Ulm, and many others. 
Seconded from the R,A.A.F* to the R.A.F., Bennett became during the 
1930*8 an Imperial Airways pilot. He specialised in pioneering jobs, 
with a preference for those declared impossible; he flew the first 
commercial payload across the Adantic, and set up the world*s long- 
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distance seaplane record in the top half of the experimental Mayo 
comjiositc plane. 

Perhaps liis greatest achievement was inaugurating the Atlantic Ferry 
service during the war, leading a flight of seven liudsons for delivery to 
England in the first winter Atlaiuic crossing, after Air Miiiisuy experts 
had declared die whole idea suicidal. Subsccpeiitly, conimanditig a 
Halifax squadron, he was shot down in a raid on the Tirpitz at Trond¬ 
heim, baled out, and escaped through tlic snow to Sweden by dint of 
continually crossing streams to foil the search dogs used by tlic Germans, 

Back in England it occurred to Bennett, with Australian directness, 
that it was a pity Allied bombers spent so much time missing tlie 
target; die rcstik was that he formed and led (once again, against die 
strong opposition of oj’diodox Air Marshals) die Pathfinder Force of 
picked crews who went ahead to find and mark targets with flares. At 
die age of tbiriy-threc he became the K. A,F/s youngest Air Vice-Marshal, 

After die war, to the fury of the long-established B.O.A.C,, he was 
allowed to set up die first air service to Soudi America. As Chief 
Executive of British South American Airways, a public corporation, he 
was nominally independent of political control; as an Australian, he 
exercised that iiidcpcn Jciice, liavhig a famous fight with die Minister of 
Civil Aviation; as a result, he departed to start liis own very successful 
independent air company. 

We may take Eileen Joyce and Donald Bennett as typifying con¬ 
centrated Australian dcterniiuation: and I think there is one odier 
common Australim characteristic, shared by them and many of the 
others we will be mentioning. That is a capacity for seeing through 
pretence and humbug, and looking at things exactly as they arc. In the 
war, for instance, it sccmetl to me that the typical Australian airman 
avoided bodi the exuberant exaggeration of the U.S.A.A.R, imd the 
modest uiidcrstatciiiciit of the R..A.P. If an American pilot shot down 
two Messcrschmitts, die comniuniqmS might report the destruction 
of dirce. If a British pilot did die same tiling, he would claim one and 
a possible. But an Australian who shot down two Messcrschmitts 
would come down and, interrogated by theTntclligcncc OjHFiccr, would 
say quite simply that lie had shot down two Messerschmitts. 

This capacity for literal exactness can sometimes have startling results 
in spheres of diouglit given over to vague confusion and pious delusion; 
and it can sometimes earn Australians overseas the reputation of being 
rude, aggressive, and uncoudi, (After all, politeness usually consists in 
tdling Hes.) Perhaps it has been fostered by die harsh realities and hard 
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outlines of die Australian bush, with none of the fogs and soft tints and 
faint niists of England, But, whatever the reason, diis capacity for 
dearness and exactitude is another factor explaining Australian success 
ill sucli things as flying aeroplanes, playing cricket, and playing the 
piano. The only tiling these varied occupations have in coiiuiion is that, 
in all of dicm, precision is essential. 

Lord Bruce of Melbourne, who is well qualified to judge, is among 
those who have pointed out clear-headedness as a special Australian 
characteristic; to be candid, I must couple this vrith his opinion that 
Australians also have a capacity for “ being more stupid than any other 
damn people on earth . , , Tlicy are always insisting on getting them¬ 
selves into a ruddy crisis—and tlien they pull diemsdves together better 
than any other nation would do.” I leave others to explore die paradoxes 
of die Australian character in the mass; here I am only concerned with 
the number of individuals who have the capacity for seeing things for 
what they arc, and not what they look like. This characteristic, obviously 
enough, is the reason why Australians, as mentioned elsewhere, have 
won sudi fame abroad as cartoonists. 

C. E. Montague, in DisenchaiUment^ writes of an A.I.F. sergeant 
” poking about, like a good Australian, for something to sec.” The 
combination of a liking for exact facts, with a persistent curiosity in 
seeking them out, gives Australians unusual success in Fleet Street. 
Journdism, nowadays, is a profession which has been brought into 
disrepute by some of the newspapers. But, after aB, its ideals 
arc identical witli those inspiring the highest scientific research and exact 
scholarship—a determination to reject hearsay, test every assumption, 
try every possibility, and seek truth at first hand. This same habit of 
mind has brought success in medicine, sdence, and die academic world 
in general. The Australian readiness for experiment is reflected in the 
work of Sir Neil Fairley in tropical diseases; the research of Sir Thomas 
Dunhill, King George Vfs surgeon, on goitre; and by Liond Logue’s 
success in spcedi therapy—^Logue, who hdped die King to overcome 
his stammer, died only a ^ort wliile ago- There also died recently 
Sister Kenny: who, after meeting great opposition in Australia to her 
methods for treating infantile paralysis, went to America and had her 
work backed by the University of Minnesota- 

One of die most flourisliiiig Australian colonies overseas is at Oxford* 
It is presided over by Gilbert Murray on Boar’s Hill: at the age of eighty- 
seven he can still clitnb up the steep slope ftom die bottom of his garden 
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more mmbly than some of liis visitors. He was first taught Greek at an 
Australian school by a man sent down from Magdalen for playing blind 
hookey—a happy accident to which, conceivably, we owe the trans¬ 
lations of The Trojan Womens Medea, and the other fruits of Professor 
Murray’s scholarship. 

Sir Howard Florey of Adelaide is still carrying on research in the 
Oxford pathological laboratories where he developed pcnicilUn; tin- 
]wp]-)ily Sir Hugh Cairns, the great brain surgeon whose work was also 
so important during the war, died in 1952. Professor Wheare, at All 
Souls, remains one of the world’s greatest authorities on aspects of political 
science coiiccrjicd with constitutional matters; though he wanted to 
return home he was virtually obliged to stay in England, as there was no 
job available in Australia in his specialised field. 

Oclicr Oxford Australians include Sir Carlcton Allen, formerly 
Warden of Rhodes House; T. Duiibabin, University Reader in Classical 
Archaeology; E. W. Gray, University Lecturer in Ancient History, 
and a Christ Church don; Hugh Stretton, a young History Fellow at 
BallioL The Australian conquest of Oxford, however, has not stopped 
short at its higlx tables. The Vicar of the University Church, the Rev. 
R. S. Lee, author of Tread and Christianity, is an Australian; and so is 
die youthful Mayor of Oxford, Alan Brown, a law don at Worcester 
who commanded a company in the Scots Guards during the war, and 
was mentioned in despatches. In the field of adult education at Oxford 
diere arc such figures as A. L. G. Mackay, formerly Professor of 
Economics at Rangoon, and Professor J, P. Bruce, 

Though it may surprise some people, it is probably in the academic 
sphere, among all the professions, that Australians have won most distinc¬ 
tion throughout the world, led by many Rliodcs scliolars. 

To take some random examples, the Professor of Economics at 
Harvard is an Australian (A, Smithies); and so is the Professor of 
Pathology in the Medical College of Virginia (P. L- Apperlcy), die 
Professor of Biochemistry in die University of Western Ontario (R. J. 
Rossitcr), die Vice-Chancellor of Hong Kong University (L. T. Ride), 
the Principal of the University College of Khartoum (L. C. Wilcher), 
the Senior Educadon Officer for Kenya (P. W. Johnson), the Professor 
of Educadon at Southampton (P, W. Wagner), die Professor of Anatomy 
at Belfast Q. J. Pritchard), die Professor of Tropical Medicine at Liverpool 
(B, G, Maegraidi), the Professor of Psychology at Aberdeen (Rex Knight), 
and the Professor of French at Edinburgh (John Orr) , • . 

On die whole, die Australian talent seems to turn more to science 
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and medicine than to abstract subjects like philosophy. No leading 
Australian philosopher has appeared overseas since Samuel Alexander 
wrote SpacCy Time and Deity, 

London University has its own Australian colony with Brian 
Whidcycr, Professor of Radiology; Carey Taylor, Professor of French; 
Clabon Allen, Professor of Astronomy and Director of the Mill Hill 
Observatory; Dr. E. H, S. Burhop, Reader in Physics at University 
College; A. J. Marshall, Reader in Zoology. Gordon Childe, Pro¬ 
fessor of Prcliistoric European Archaeology, and Director of the Institute 
of Archaeology, is widely known for liis What Happened In History, 

Most famous perhaps, is Professor Sir Keith Hancock, Director of 
the London University Institute of Commonwealth Studies, and one 
of the greatest living historians. After a brilliant Oxford career, winning 
an All Souls Fellowship, he went back to Australia as Professor of History 
at Adelaide University; but he had to return to England as he could not, 
at Adelaide, carry out work he wanted to do on theories of power in 
government, studied from die conflicting viewpoints of Hobbes and 
Groiius. He accepted a Chair at Birmingham; and there followed a 
succession of honours including election to the Chichele Professorship 
of Economic History at Oxford, selection as editor of the British civil 
war liistories, a knighdiood, and rcccndy the assignment of writing the 
oIEcial biography of General Smuts. 

By way of contrast tx> so many success stories, it is perhaps characteristic 
that Australians have accomplished litde in British politics; there is 
somcdiiug about the atmosphere of Westminster, with its continual 
half-trudis and snioodi evasions and poHte compromises, which seems 
uncongenial to the Australian mind. 

Air Vice-Marshal Donald Bemiett had a brief period as a Liberal 
M.P. His lack of further success so far in British politics is perliaps 
suffidendy explained by a remark he once made to me: I don t like 
people who tell lies/* Sir Leslie Boyce was a Conservative backbencher 
for many years, but he lost his seat in 1945, and his greatest distinction 
has been as a businessman, culminating in the honour of election as the 
first Australian to become Lord Mayor of London. R. W. G. 
Mackay, brodicr of A. L. G. Mackay, and like Boyce an old boy of the 
Sydney Grammar Sdiool, did outstanding work after the war in the 
United Europe movement. But he damaged his political future by 
his frankness in stressing, as a Labour M.P., how much Labour Govern¬ 
ments owed to American aid; and he lost his seat in 1951. 
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Australians are rather more successful in the backrooms of public 
life, where clear tliiiiking is more itnportaiit than pliability. Perhaps die 
most famous is Lord Haukey, Secretary to Lloyd George s War Cabinet 
and the Committee of Imperial Defence, and for a rime a member of die 
Cabinet liiuibclf; but, though bom in Australia, he was brought up in 
England, 

In present times, two Australians have had a great deal to do, behind 
the scenes, with the iJritish Government's economic policies since die 
war. One of diem is Robert Hall, son of a Queensland engineer, who 
first made his way to England as a Rhodes scholar, Witli a staff of some 
fourteen ccouoniisLs working under him, he is now recognised, in 
name as well as fact, as the chief Economic Adviser to the Government, 
Some of the most iuiportant measures in die past years have originated 
in Hall's pleasant room overlooking St. James’s l^arfc, with a bed in the 
corner where he can live on die job. (Tie was aiiioiig die economics 
dons who went into Whitehall during the war, and his home is still in 
Oxford.) 

The second backroom Australian is S, C. Leslie, head of the Informa¬ 
tion Division of the Treasury, whose ability has carried the influence of 
his advice over die whole field of public relations, in an unusually wide 
sense of that elastic term. Ilis career is one of the most curious among all 
the conquering Australians; a Rhodes scholar from Melbourne, he was 
awarded an Oxford Doctorate of Philosophy for a diesis studying 
the problem of personality as discussed by contemporary philosophers. 
Tie was a]ijiomtcd lecturer in ^ihilosophy at Melbourne, but decided 
he wanted to return to England for personal reasons, and planned 
ways of getting hack. To ilirdicr dxis cud, he went into journalism, 
and finally succeeded in coming to England as press advisor to Lord 
Bruce, dicii Mr, Stanley Bruce and Australian Prime Minister, for 
an Imperial Conference. Next he went into adverrisitig in Britain, 
becoming die first philosopher to be pubJicify manager for the Gas, 
Light and Coke Company, Before die war he got to know Herbert 
Morrison, who brought him to Whitehall in 1940; and he has spent 
most of his time in Whitehall ever since. For the last six years his 
main task has been interpreting Britain’s eternal economic crises to 
die public. 

A diird Australian high up in die British Government service is 
Sir Robert Fraser from Adelaide, Director General of the Central OlTicc 
of Information, Like many odicrs, he had no intention of staying in 
England; but, while still a student at London University, he was offered 
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a position as leader-writer on a national newspaper. Having no definite 
job to go back to in Australia, he accepted; and stayed on. 

In business life in Britain I have already mentioned Sir Leslie Boyce; 
otlier names are Colonel A. C. Waite, managing Director of the Austin 
Motor Export Corporation; Kenneth Hall, a highly successful owner of a 
chain of restaurants in London; and W. J. Worboys of Imperial 
Chemical hidnstrics, Chairman of the Council of Industrial Design, But 
the most remarkable instance of Australian business success overseas is 
the story of the Nicholas family and the Aspro firm. 

It began durmg die First World War when George Nicholas, in a 
litdc chemisds shop at Windsor near Melbourne, succeeded in synthesising 
acetylsaUcylic acid, or aspirin—previously a German monopoly. In 1925 
he and his brodicr Alfred set up the British Aspro firm (of which the 
present Managing Director, J. W. Jamison, is anodier Australian). 
Expansion continued: and by now, under die Chairmanship of Alfred’s 
sou Maurice Nicholas, Aspro’s and dicir associated companies not only 
have factories in Australia and Britain, but also in Vienna, Dublin, 
Brussels, Paris, Amsterdam, Durban, Bombay, Wellington, and Djakarta. 
Between them diey provide die world widi six million tablets of Aspro 
a day, 

llic diampionsliip in producing Australians distinguished in the 
business world is probably held by the Melbourne Church of England 
Grammar School. Four boys followed cadi other through this school 
about the turn of the century. Their names were Stanley Bruce, Clive 
Baillicu, Reginald Leeper, and Dick Casey,.,. The present Lord Bruce of 
Mdbournc came to England as a student, rowed in a victorious Cambridge 
eight, fought with the A.LP., went back into business in Australia, and 
became die youngest Prime Minister in Australian history. As a member 
of a later Ministry he came to England for six months to negotiate 
conversion loans in die City of London; he stayed fourteen years as 
Australian High Commissioner. Afterwards came a peerage and die 
Chairmanship of his Finance Corporation, making liim one of the leading 
figures in British industry—wliich, at the time of writing owes his 
Corporation somcdiing over 000,000. 

The present Lord Baillieu was Captain of the School some years 
after Bruce: he rowed for Oxford instead of Cambridge, but of course 
his crew also won. Again like Bruce, he served with the A.LP. in the 
First World War, Afterwards he came to spend most of his time, almost 
inevitably, in England—he is one of those people who seem born to 
fill whole columns in the Directory of Directors. The list at present includes 
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Chairman of the Dunlop Rubber Company, Chairman of the Central 
Minmg and Investment Company, Director of the Consolidated Zuic 
Corporation, the Midland Bank, the Eiighsh, Scottish and Australian 
Bank, etc., etc. But he is best known for his Presidency of the Federation 
of British Industries, and for his war-time work leading the British 
Purchasing Commission and Raw Materials Mission in Washington, 
Now Chairman of the English Speaking Union, he did a great 
deal to help Anglo-American goodwill during the war by setting up 
a bureau to investigate every cause of complaint between die two 
countries—“ There’s nothing,” he says, like getting at the facts ”— 
and die Joint Productivity teams of to-day naturally evolved from 
the lessons and techniques of the war period. 

The present Sir Reginald keeper, invalided out of die Army during 
the First World War, joined his brodier Allen keeper in the British 
Foreign Office. He was British Ambassador in Greece during the troubles 
in the winter of 1944-5. Afterwards he became Ambassador to die 
Argentine: where, with liis old sdioolfellow CUve BaiUicu, Head of the 
British Mission, he successfully negotiated the Commercial Agreement 
of 1948. Sir Reginald later went into business, and liis directorships now 
include De Beers, the great South African diamond concern. 

When Stanley Bruce came to kondon as Australian Prime Minister 
for the 1933 Imperial Conference, he got to know Allen keeper, then 
one of kord Curzon’s secretaries, and asked his advice on setting up an 
Australian diplomatic service, keeper decided it was too early for this, 
but said that Australia should send a Haison officer to die British Foreign 
Office, The man selected for the job was Richard Casey, previously in 
business in various mining and engineering companies. Subsequent jobs 
held by Casey include Australian Treasurer; Australian Minister in 
Washington; Minister of State in die Middle East, as a Member of the 
British War Cabinet; Governor of Bengal; and Australian Minister 
for External Affairs, 

One other diplomat must be mentioned here: Sir David Kelly, bom 
in Melbourne, former British Ambassador in Moscow, and author of 
The Ruling Pew, 

It is right and proper to deal with business before pleasure: but of 
course Australian politicians and businessmen, as a general rule, can find 
enough scope for their activities in Australia; the higher proportion of 
those who go overseas are writers, artists, musicians, actors, and so on. 
Australians in these fields are so well known, and space is getting so short, 
diat we need do Htde more than mention names. Henry Handel 
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Richardson perhaps remains the leading name among Australian overseas 
novelists; among her successors to-day are Mary Mitchell, Jack and Philip 
Lindsay, James Aldridge and Jon Cleary. In a specialised sphere there is 
A. W. Wheen, best known for his translation oi All Quiet On The Western 
Front; in publishing, Lovat Dickson of Macmillans. Among playwrights, 
Hugh Hastings, author of Seagulls Over Sorrento. Among actors, Peter 
Finch of the films and the Old Vic, and Coral Browne of light comedy. 
Among the impresarios, the late Sir Oswald StoU was bom in Australia; 
while a constant stream of Australians have won success on the English 
music hall, led by Albert 'Wliclan. (He was always billed as “ Austr^ian 
entertainer”: after die First World War, he was asked to change it by 
one theatre manager because Australian soldiers had been unpopular 
in the district, but he said *' Either they like me as an Australian, or they 
don’t have me at aU.”) 

In broadcasting there are Joy Nichols and Dick Bentley, stars of the 
only B.B.C. variety programme which I can listen to without acute 
depression. Bentley visited England before die war and married an 
English girl. After die war he returned for six months so that she cotdd 
sec her family, and he was soon a permanent fixture in Take It From 
Here (from which alone he earns the pleasant sum of just on ^250 a 
week). 

Other B.B.C. Australians are Bill Kerr, Kitty Bluett, and Alan 
Stranks, a former crime reporter in Australia who writes the popular 
P.C, 49 and Flint of the Flying Squad. On the administrative side, 
Robert McCall has a key job as Assistant Director of Television, which 
he talks about so enthusiastically that he has even induced me to buy 
a set: explaining how quickly it is growing, he will ask, “Did you 
ever see an Australian bush fire ? . . .” 

The talent of Australian musicians has been recognised ever since 
Dame Nellie Melba became Queen of Covent Garden. One of her 
successors to-day is Joan Hammond, whose versatile accomplishments 
include three times winning the New South Wales Ladies Golf 
Championship. Australians are stiU most prominent as singers: Marjorie 
Lawrence, Florence Austral, Sylvia Fisher, Peter Dawson, John Brownlee, 
William Herbert, John Lanigan, Breach Riley, Elsie Morison, Rosina 
Raisbcck, Arnold Matters, Stanley Clarkson, John Cameron; and, 
among many promising newcomers, Joan Sutherland at Covent Garden. 

It is a typical AustrSian paradox that it should produce some of the 
ugliest speaking voices, and the most beautiful singing voices, in the 
world; I am told—I am no expert—that the same national habit of 
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producing the voice well forward, with nasal resonance, helps to account 
for both. 

Among instrumentalists—in addition to Eileen Joyce—there arc 
Noel Mewtoii-Wood, Valda Avcling and Nancy Weir, pianists; Beryl 
Kimbcr and Carmel Hakendorf, violinists; John Kennedy, cello; and 
Sir William McKie, organist of Westminster Abbey, responsible for the 
music at the Queen’s Coronation. (McKie is so anxious not to become 
Anglicised that he makes a point of repeating to himself, once a week, 
some Australian expressions like “ Too right”). Among composers we 
may mention Artliur Benjamin, Dudley Glass, and Percy Grainger, the 
latter having lived for many years in America. 

One of the most talented of Australians, and the hardest to classify, 
is Robert Helpmann. After some years on die Australian stage with 
J. C. Williamson, he came to England and—starting with an engagement 
at ^3 a week—was for many years the leading dancer of the Sadlers 
Wells ballet. Not content with this, he became a highly original 
Shakespearian actor; and dicii proceeded into films, not only dancing 
in The Red Shoes, but playing a dramatic, sinister and mysterious role— 
the point of which, I confess, is stiU a mystery to me—in The Tales Of 
Hoffmann* 

Also in the film world: Robert Krasker, brilliant lighting camera¬ 
man of Henry V and The Red Shoes, * . , But it is hopeless trying to 
make any list complete. Even now I have not mentioned the Austra¬ 
lian artists in England, the professional cricketers, the jockeys, the 
speedway riders; I can only leave them to others and try to come to 
some sort of conclusion. 

The question always asked, in view of the prodigious amount of 
talent continually being spilled abroad, is whether this exodus is good for 
Australia. Is there any answer, for instance, to what might be called the 
problem of the displaced Australian intellectual? Certainly few of tliem 
have forgotten Australia, or do not long at times for die sight of a gum 
tree. S. C. Leslie has a reproduction of one of John Rowell’s Australian 
landscapes hanging in his room at the Treasury. Sir Robert Fraser, who 
has not been back for over twenty-five years, can be filled with nostalgia 
by a visit to the special collection of Australian plants at Kew, and will 
come back to tell other Australians in London that the botde-brush is in 
flower. Sir Reginald Leeper, away for over forty years, still talks of the 
aromatic smell of the bush near his boyhood home. Gilbert Murray can 
describe in detail the sights and sounds of Australia, though he came to 
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England at eleven, and his only return visit was a health trip some fifty 
years ago. 

All are tom at times between nostalgic longings and the fact that 
their best work can only be done overseas; and there are several stories 
of prominent Australians overseas who have made efforts to go home, 
wi^out success. 

After the war Stanley Bmcc went hack ready, if there was any insistent 
dpmgnd , to re-enter Australian politics; but said he had “ never seen it 
made more apparent that a man was not wanted,” and he returned to be 
invited to the House of Lords and to one of the most important jobs 
British industry had to offer. It is common knowledge that after the war 
Sir Keidr Hancock hoped to go out to the Australian National University 
at Canberra, even though tliis meant resigning his Oxford Professorship; 
but the plan fell through. And there are o6er examples. 

It must be confessed that there is sometimes a certain feeling in 
Australia against Australians who have settled abroad; there is talk about 
th^rn as “ expatriates,” as drough they should be sharply differentiated 
from those who have been fortunate enough to find their life work in 
Australia, But it would be just as true to say that the typical Australian 
is die one who goes abroad: in the same way that the typical Scotsman 
is the one who sets off to make his fortune in London. 

Wherever you went in the world, you used to find Scotsmen firmly 
se t t l e d in the best jobs; AustraHans are now rivallmg the Scots in this 
ubiquity. No typical Australian boy, brought up near Sydney harbour, 
seeing the big ships sail in and out, has not dreamed of the day when he 
will sail off himself to seek adventure overseas. They are a much- 
travelled race, the Australians; the world still remembers how two 
generations of fighting men bore arms in ahnost every part of the globe. 
Is there anydiing unpatriotic about their peacetime counterparts who 
leave Australia? 

There was no more intensely patriotic country diannineteendi-century 
England; but one might almost say that the typical Englishman of that 
period was to be found anywhere but in England itself: he was going out 
to rule hidia, or to trade in China, or to colonise Afiica—or to settle in 
Australia. Or take that other great patriotic era, the reign of the ^ 
Queen Elizabeth: one always pictures the typical Elizabethan as setting 
off to sail the seas with Drake and Frobisher. Shakespeare was die 
epitome of his age: but, being a true Elizabedian, his imagination was 
always ranging the world, and he set his plays in any or place 
except Elizabethan England, This sort of umversal interest is something 
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which is also typical of the Australian spirit; and it is narrow nonsense 
to tliink of an Australian author as one who confines hiinself to writing 
about Australia. 

It is not in the Australian character to be content with being a large 
fish in a small pool, or to be satisfied with the second best: and nothing 
can stop the first-rate scientist seeking out the best-equipped laboratories 
in the world, the first-rate philosopher making straight for Oxford, 
the first-ratc film actor going to Britain or Hollywood, the first-rate 
musician wanting the teachers and concert halls of Europe. The wise 
tiling is to recognise this frankly, and concentrate on making it a litde 
easier for die traffic to flow also in the opposite direction. 

One day, I hope, Australia will itself be a centre of world civilisation 
in sdcncc and culture and scholarsliip, inviting and attracting talent 
from the world, including the talent it lias itself exported* It is wishful 
delusion to pretend that this day has come already, except in a few 
fortunate spheres: though I myself believe it may come much sooner 
than most people realise. Apart from the possibility of the obliteration 
of Western civilisation in another war, some countries are now shackling 
die artist and writer by intolerance, wliilc odicrs arc busily extermi¬ 
nating them by taxation. But if diey are to find a new Renaissance 
in Australia, this can never be created by narrow Australian nationalism; 
it can only come from a recognition diat to be a citizen of Australia 
is to be a citizen of the world. 
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Careful readers, who have made their way to this point chapter by chapter, 
will have noted the constantly recurring theme of “ the future.” With 
seventeen different writers working in the confined space of one book, it is 
natural that they may in a word here, a phase there, have trodden on 
one another’s toes, hut they have all agreed that Australia is a land of 
promise. There is no need to boast about past triumphs when they are 
confident of triumphs to come. 

“ Men who look a hundred years hence . . says Paul Brickhill, 
and carries our minds to far horizons of achievement. 

The Snowy Mountains scheme is “ something big, something 
belonging to the future, like Australia,” says George H. Johnston. 

“ For Australian artists, the way is still open for discovery,” says 
Cotin Macinnes. 

In writing hooks and building dams, in painting pictures and playing 
cricket, we Australians tell the world “ you ain’t seen nothing yet.” JVe 
have no Regency houses, no Chippendale chairs, no moated castles. But 
we have wonderful plumbing. Come back in fifty years and you will 
be amazed at the house we have built to go with it. We get the physical 
necessities of life settled first, and in Canberra we put down sewers before 
we started building a city. If we seem a little crude to the old world in 
things cultural, the old world often seems more than a little crude to us 
in things material. 

To conclude this introduction to Australia, Martin Boyd discusses the 
style of house we are building. The foundations are laid, and from them 
it is possible to judge fairly well what the house will look like. 

In his novels, particularly The Montforts and The Cardboard 
Crown, Mr. Boyd has examined the links which bind Australia to the 
old world, and especially to Britain. They are the unbreakable links 
of heredity, and his estimate of the future is written in terms of that heredity 
as it may be modified by our environment. 
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MARTIN BOYD 

T he link between Australia and Britain, other than the economic 
and political, began with the first strong single passion of the 
homesick exile. Since then it has been modified by love for the 
new country, diffused by innumerable personal interests, but kept aUve 
by the steady stream of immigrants, bringing what they could of their 
household goods. Whcdier they came in chartered ships, widi family, 
flirniture, servants and livestock, like Mr. Hcnty who in one of the 
almost Homeric scenes of early settlement tipped liis cattle into the sea 
to swim ashore at Geelong, or widi a few humble ornaments from dieir 
cottage cliimiiey-pieces, tbeir eyes daily rested on somediing to remind 
them of the country they still called “ home.” 

As well as this southward stream of immigrants there has also been 
the stream in the other direction, of the Australian returning to see the 
land of his origins, the soil from whicla he sprung, because, after all, we 
are not a kind of white Aboriginal. Our blood is entirely European, 

To realise how great is our link of sentiment with the people of 
Britain, we must take a brief if unavoidably superficial excursion into 
die fields of ” culture,” using diat much-abused word to describe, not 
the refinement of taste of a small leisured class, but the spirit wliidi 
informs the whole community. This has its origins in countries far 
removed from Australia. 

Mr. E. M. Forster has written: ** Art, religion, culture, are not 
external adornments, but age-long secretions in the soul of man.” It is 
perliaps one of our disabilities that our age-long secretions did not begin 
in our own country, like those of old civilisations. Their remote ancestors 
saw their gods in clouds and heard them in the winds, and placed diem 
on the mountains of the countries in which they still live. We have 
no indigenous myths. Persephone was not snatched into the underworld 
from the Blue Mountains, and no Jovian thunderbolts ever fell fiom 
Donna Buang. 

In fact our religion and our customs are in opposition to the natural 
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world in which we find ourselves. Easter, the festival of rebirth is 
celebrated in die auttunn, and the churches arc decorated with chry¬ 
santhemums. At Christmas, possibly with the temperature io8° in the 
shade, we sit down to turkey and a plum pudding flaming with brandy, 
all the most heating foods obtainable. These things alone might 
indhie people to look hack wistfully to English springs and English 
snows- 

We are concerned here with sentiment, not with science* and the 
dicory which has been advanced that the ethos, or characteristic spirit 
of a people, is formed by the country it inhabits, almost by some kind 
of emanation from die soil, may not be a true one, but it provides a 
useful illustration. We may even believe it to be true when we look, 
for example, at a people like the Chinese. Everything about them, even 
their dogs, as well as themselves and their houses, seems to be curiously 
rdated to the landscape, and one can easily believe that they take their 
cliaractcr firom it. The Americans, too, although their stock is so mixed, 
have already developed a distinctive appearance, and this has been 
attributed to the influence of their soil, in die same way that the character 
of the vine is formed not so much by the parent stock of the vine 
as the terrain where it is planted. A vine from Bordeaux planted in the 
Hunter River district may produce a very good wine, but it will not be 
claret. 

We, however, have not yet completely absorbed the influences of 
our new terrain. The spiritual and the natural worlds do not correspond. 
Our outer things arc not yet fully in accord with those which are within. 
The latter, the age-long secretions, we brought wida us. They did not 
grow dirough long centuries of life on Australian soil. Socrates said that 
male and female were once a single spherical body, but the gods cut them 
in two, and since then every one of the human race has been trying to 
find his other half. In Australia we arc in something the same position. 
We need, from time to time, to be brought into contact with the land 
where we formed our spiritual secretions. For most of us that is Britain. 
This is the deepest and the strongest bond, but like all our most profound 
feelings, it is one of which we cannot always be conscious. 

Our art is of course where this bond of a common culture is most 
naturally and clearly expressed. Mr. Norman Lindsay is entirely 
European in his derivations. His nymphs and satyrs are the imagined 
deities of his remote ancestors, hut not in his own country. Some of 
the younger generation of artists claim Co have broken firee firom obsolete 
and alien traditions, but they again follow a European example. Even 
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they cannot break free into a separate Australianism, in spite of interesting 
experiments with Aboriginal art, such as the ballet Corroboree, These 
things may in time colour our secretions, but they arc not in our blood. 
Whether we like it or not, our ancestry is classical and Christian* 

This is perhaps even more evident in our architecture. The great 
buildings in our capitals which are not purely utilitarian, but which are 
the expression of a culture, derive from these two civilisations, such 
as the cathedrals, and in Melbourne the House of Parliament and die fine 
Renaissance Treasury Building at the top of Collins Street, and the facade 
of the National Gallery. It is true that all these were built in the last 
century, and it is curious to note diat nothing comparable with them, 
eidier in dignity, or with an equal sense of enduring soHdity has been 
attempted since. 

We have also to admit that with few exceptions the mass of our 
literature is English, not only in its language, but in its setting. Those 
lines of poetry which most stirred our adolescent emotions are full of 
English imagery. The ash buds arc black in March. In April the brush¬ 
wood roiuid the elm bole is in tiny leaf. “ Rough winds do shake the 
darling buds of May ” and ripe October has its faded marigolds. It is 
not an Australian scene, but it is one which the young Australian, if he 
has any sensibility, cannot help learning to love, long before he has set 
eyes on it. He may also have heard his parents describe such things as 
part of the scenes of home. 

This may be merely emphasising what everyone knows, but does not 
always remember, that the people of Britain and Australia are of the same 
family. Even their mutud criticisms axe those of relatives. They are 
different from our criticisms of foreigners, being more heated and less 
detached, as we are always more intolerant of what we dislike in people 
who are associated with us. We have no feeling at all about the horrid 
habits of the Tibetans or the Esquimaux. We arc much more concerned 
about our relatives. 

Blood relationship is the most generally accepted basis for ties of 
sentiment, and though family feeling cannot always be amiable, there are 
few men of goodwill who do not feel a bond with dieir own kin. If 
a man wishes to dissociate himself from liis family, there must be some¬ 
thing wrong either with liimself or widi them. A healthy family is 
united and its life is die basis of all that wc know of civilisation. It is both 
a natural unit and a spiritual one. It is the centre and symbol of the 
Christian reUgion, which is still that of our country. 

If we look back to die Middle Ages when the social structure was 
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more clearly defined (and we must remembei that English history is 
our own lustory until one hundred and sixty years ago) we see that it was 
built entiiely on die pattern of the family. The father was die head of 
the smgle family, the squire m the place of father to the group that 
made die village. He may have been a bad father, but at least it was 
a natural and human relatioiiship And so the pattern was followed until 
we find die King die head of the nation, m a rdationship which was felt, 
and still IS, to be paternal The group of temporal kmgdoms was under 
the supreme spintual audioiity of the church In dieory it was a perfect 
political design, m whidi natural order had a spintual meaning It 
failed through human stupidity, not because it was a wrong conception, 
but hke a fine palace built of faulty bucks. Even so, a great deal of 
that family conception of the pohtical world still survives, especially m 
our own Empiic, and it is significant that those who are most acuvely 
trymg to disrupt die Empire are also trying to destroy the ideal of family 
hfe. As far as this disiuption has proceeded, it has corresponded with a 
disintegration m die home life of the people. Against dns the Royal 
family is a sttong defence 

A Renchinan, envying us our monarchy, wrote recendy “ The deep 
toots of our civiUsation spnng from a soaal order ruled by kings and 
queens.” The visit of die Queen to Australia is above all things an 
occasion when our continuity widi that soaal order, and our blood 
relationship with Her Majesty’s subjects m the old world should be made 
clear Now, when the only political hnk between Austraha and Britain 
IS allegiance to die Ciown, this visit as an opportunity to strengthen the 
emotional tie with newly-awakened feelings of loyalty and affection 
Both our countries are monai clues, and the same Queen umtes them into 
one family. Tlie Queen is a hvmg symbol of the fact that wc are of one 
blood. The Austrahaii whose patriotism docs not extend beyond his 
own shores, and who would minimise die influence of the Throne, is 
woiknig agamst die wholesome strength of the Biitish Commonwealth, 
and consequendy against his own survival 

This historical hnk is one of the strongest that holds die two peoples 
together. It gives the Austrahan a feeling for the soil of England, which, 
if the theory of the terrain is a true one, influenced the character of his 
own ancestors. At any rate it is where diey hved and struggled for their 
hbcrties, and wheie fhey shared m the sombre splendours of medieval 
culture, and the bnlhance of the Renaissance To the present day, as 
wc have seen, our architecture echoes these dungs. This may seem to 
be dwellmg too much on history and the past, but it is because of the 
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magnetism they have, not only for us to whom in fact diey belong, but 
for the people of all new countries. 

Henry James illustrated this in liis novels of Europeanised Americans, 
but with diem it is more an aesthetic appeal, or a desire for social gratifica¬ 
tions. It is much longer since the Americans began dicir separate growth 
as a nation. It is centuries, not merely a generation, since diey regarded 
Britain as home, and they do not owe allegiance to the same Crown. One 
does not want to bclitdc our link to the United States, but only to affirm 
that the bond of Australia to Britain is a far deeper and stronger one, 
that of a common blood and a common loyalty, so that when die 
Australian comes to Britain he is much more than a sightseer. He is 
on a pilgrimage wliich everyone of his countrymen hopes to make before 
he dies. 

Tills is illustrated by a radier moving incident which happened to a 
man recently leaving Australia. A lady of liis acquaintance, who had 
little hope of making diis pilgrimage, begged liim to post her a small 
pared of English earth, saying that was all of England she might ever see. 
Some people might think that this was not sentiment but sentimentality, 
nevertheless it was her sense of liistory wliich led her to make the request. 
She wanted to sec this fragment of die soil which had nourished die 
innumerable gfenerations of her forebears, and on whidi had been enacted 
the whole pageant of English liistory. 

It is hard to exaggerate die tremendous impact diat liistory makes 
on the mind of the imaginative Australian. The boy who grows up 
in the shadow of Winchester or Canterbury, and is familiar with dieir 
crypts and cloisters before he is able to appreciate dicm, and who takes 
as a matter of course their associations widi King Alfred or St. Thomas, 
can have litdc idea of the vivid scenes they convey to the man who first 
sees them as an adult. The imagination of the English child is not, as it 
were, forced in the same way. As he learns his history its material evidence 
surrounds him. The Australian child has to conjure up die whole picture 
in his mind, so that when at last he comes to Britain, it is like walking 
into die elusive scenes of liis childhood’s imagination. 

All these things we have been considering, these age-long secretions 
in their hearts and minds, the early colonists brought with them as well 
as their household goods. Not only did they speak of England or 
Scodaiid, Ireland, or Wales as home,” they tried to make their sur¬ 
roundings as much as possible like die places they had left, even to 
giving them die same names. Suburbs of Melbourne, such as Kew, 
Richmond, Camberwell,' and Hampton, arc called after suburbs of 
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London, and oftai in the country when a place bas an old-world name, 
one will find that it is owned by a niembcr of the family with whom 
that name is associated in Britain. 

These settlers planted oak and elm trees round their houses, and laid 
out English gardens. There are townsliips in New South Wales and 
Tasmania where many of the houses would fit harmoniously into an 
eighteenth-century English village street, and Mr. Hardy Wilson’s 
etchings show the debt of die old coimtry houses in those two states to 
die classical dignity of the great English homes. Many Australians have 
a particular affection for Tasmania because it is “ so English.” As we 
know only too well, the early settlers sometimes went to disastrous 
lengths to reproduce English life when they brought out rabbits and 
blackberries, as well as foxes for hunting. Certain expressions and 
customs which soudiem English people imagine are purely Australian, 
have their origin in Yorksliirc, or die Highlands, or County Cork, 
There are many political links, wliich it is unnecessary to mention 
here, diough they strengthen the bonds of sentiment between die two 
countries, but there is one such link which had been particularly effective 
in this way, and diat is the appointment of governors from Britain. 

Sometimes these liave been bearers of historic names, and this has 
helped to relate Australians to that part of their history which preceded 
their emigration. Some of these governors, with great public spirit, 
brought out their fine paintings and tapestries, gold plate and splendid 
carriages, and reproduced in our country the dignity of their " statdy 
homes,” giving us a glimpse into diat kind of domestic life round which 
the larger part of our history has revolved. It is perhaps a pity that men 
of this rank are not often appointed nowadays, as however able and 
distinguislied odiers may be, they seldom have the equipment to represent 
die Crown with so mudi appropriate display. Also a peer is, as the word 
implies, the equal of die Crown, which is the summit of the social 
pyramid, not an isolated ornament suspended far above us without visible 
support, as the tendency is now to regard it, and it is proper that it should 
be represented by those who in the social structure are nearest to it. ^ 
As die governors on dieir return home have usually kept up thdr 
connection widi Australia, and have done an invaluable service by making 
her more widely understood in the United Kingdom, it is the more 
desirable that they should be men of prominence in dieir own country* 
Normally it is the ridier Australian who is able to travel, or one 
whose cultural interests, whatever his finances, draw him irresistibly to 
the old world, who is most aware of the link between the two countries, 
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aiid it is often the difficulty of these people that they have two countries. 
For liis own peace of mind it might be as well to advise such a man never 
to set foot outside his native shores. If he docs so he may never have a 
certain home again. The age-long secretions begin to function more 
vitally in the countries where they were formed, and though in Europe 
he may sigh for the freedom of home, for the long wash of Australasian 
seas and the aromatic silence of the bush, if he returns there a sudden 
memory of a Devonshire lane or of Oxford spires may send him again 
hurrying off to the sliipping office. 

The rich and the artist are the more evident and articulate members 
of a community, but diey do not necessarily represent the bulk of the 
people. These have had, however, ample opportunities for expression. 
In 1914 and 1939 Australia immediately recognised Britain’s danger as 
her own, but the recognition was not purely self-interested. It sprang 
from an awareness of blood-relationship and the strong ties of history 
to winch wc have referred. This united action in two wars is the surest 
sign of the bond between the two countries. It is true that otlicr countries 
fought widi Britain in these wars, but diey entered the conflict at their 
convenience, and in self-interest. They are not to be blamed for daat, 
but Australia’s response was not calculated. It was immediate and 
emotional. 

The link in the wars is such an obvious one diat dicrc is no need to 
write of it at any length. There is anodier less spectacular, but very 
practical way in which our feeling for Britain was shown. Australians 
were shocked that the people there should be short of food. Those who 
had relatives and friends in die old country sent innumerable parcels. 
Those who had not gave generously to the “ Pood for Britain ” campaign. 
It might be diought that diey only gave of dicir plenty, but in Australia, 
too, food was rationed. Also, even though it was more plentiful, many 
people made financial sacrifices to send diese regular parcels. One couple, 
whose annual income was only a few himdreds, spent no less than ^300 
on food parcels in the last two or three years of the war. This may lead 
us to ask what is the feeling of the people of Britain for diose of their 
family in the Antipodes. 

So far we have been considering only the sentiment of Australians 
for Britain, and its underlying causes. The Australian is always aware 
of Britain. His eyes are always liable to turn in her direction. The 
Englishman, unless he contemplates emigration, has not the same reasons 
to look towards us. He may know that Australia lias come to liis aid 
in two wars, but that does not give him a personal feeling towards her. 
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The old countries are in our blood. We are not in theirs. It is perhaps 
a hunnliating but inescapable fact diat while parents must have a lasting 
effect on dieir cliildren, children need not Jways affect their parents. 

From our earliest years we Australians have read about Britain, and 
her scenes have coloured our imagination, but die large proportion of 
untravelled English seldom diink of Australia except as one of those 
dominions which arc necessary to the Empire, and without which, 
in fact, there would be no Empire. They accept a few clichiSs on the 
subject, imagining Australia as a place where life is crude, where fortunes 
are easily made, and where people liavc a certain kind of voice just as 
the untravellcd Australian imagines England as a place where people 
are stiff in manner and have a certain kind of voice. 

An Australian boy, hearing the late King George VT speak on the 
wireless, said: “ He didn’t sound a bit like an Englishman, only hfce a 
very nice Australian.” An Australian girl, arriving in London for die 
first time, was astonished diat the homeward-bound dty workers, 
streaming into Charing Cross railway station, were not all like the 
guardee ” aides-de-camp at Government House, &om whom she had 
formed her idea of die typical Englislunan. 

At least this was more flattering than die way many English form 
their idea of the typical Australian, which they do from the more 
unfortunately conspicuous of our countrymen. The great majority 
of these, who are simple, quiet, friendly people, they ignore as not 
characteristically Australian, It would be as sensible to take a dishonest 
barrow-boy in die Mile End Road, who after all is an Englishman, 
as a characteristic one. These misunderstandings are inevitable in a 
family, and with greater mutual knowledge they arc decreasing. 

One most valuable effect of the Queen’s visit will he to turn the 
eyes of die people of Britain to Australia, to awaken a fresh interest in 
our country, and to give them a better idea of its reality. There will 
certainly be many films made of the Royal Progress, which will not 
only reveal the beauties of the country and the high standard of civilisation 
of Australia, but will also emphasise the fret that she is united to Britain 
by allegiance to the same throne, and that we are in this, as well as in 
our blood, members of die same family. 

This chapter began with a consideration of die past It may be 
permissible to end it with a glance to the future. A^uming that our 
scientists and politicians between diem allow us to survive, the material 
future of Australia, with her great natural riches, must he magnificent, 
but we are more concerned here with the sentiment of the people, 
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liow their spirit will develop to give them a noble place in history, as 
exponents of civilisation, and by civilisation of course one does not 
mean mere wcaltli and technical acliievement but the fruits of creative 
imagination. 

Those periods and places which have left mankind its greatest legacies 
have had little tcclmical achievement—the Adicns of Socrates, the Holy 
Land, and tlic Italy of die Renaissance. There is no reason to believe 
diat these great flowerings of die human spirit have come to an end. 
It is possible that any country, in the world may he the scene of the 
next, and it is most likcjy^fed'bc a new country, where the soil is still 
virgin. We have .scon that our cultural roots arc in the old world, 
hut they need not rcn^ain there, and it is said diat transplajited stock is 
the best. What that old'culture transplajited into our virgm soil may 
produce is a subject for the most optimistic speculation. 

It is interesting to note that die'larger inhabited part of Australia 
is in those latitudes m die Southern Hemisphere which in the Northern 
produced the great civilisations riicntioned above, the latitudes between 
gross tropical luxuriancfir aiid:tbc,-austerity of die nordi. As Ford Madox 
Ford has pointed out, this belt of culture extends to the far cast, along 
die great trade route, the belt of climate identical with diat of the 
southern half of Australia. It is die climate in which the eye is stimulated 
and die body is free. When one realises that in die short time of her 
setdement Australia lias produced sucli a high proportion of painters 
and musicians, and diat she has such a fresh and ciitiiusiastic feeling for 
the arts, it seems almost certain diat she has before her a cultural future 
of ama2iig brilliance. 

Incidentally, as well as our climate, we have in common with those 
lands which have so enriched iiiankind, the fact that we arc a wine¬ 
growing country. There docs seem to be somediing mystical in the 
influence of die vine. Its pattern is woven all dirough our literature 
and round the heart of our religion. It dianges its character with the 
terrain and in a way perhaps that corresponds widi the change in 
human character, and we might do well to watch die developments of 
our vineyards. 

If these ideas are too fanciful, we have odier grounds for optimism. 
The visitor arriving to-day from Britain cannot help being struck by 
die vitality and frequent beauty of die young people in the street. With 
the sea and die sun, die liigli vivid sky and diese splendid young men 
and women, we have all the raw material of Greece, but their agolong 
secretions arc immensely richer. There is no conceivable reason why 
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in time they should not blossom into an equal but entirely different 
culture on their new terrain- The parent may be able to remain indifferent 
to his clnldren, but not when drey have reached the heights of achieve¬ 
ment, and it is likely diat in years to come the eyes of Britain will turn 
towards Australia in admiration and pride. 
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